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BY c. T. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF BRUSHES. 


An assemblage of hairs, hogs’ bristles, strips of 
whalebone, vegetable filaments, &c., fastened to- 
gether in a handle, or in holes drilled for the pur- 
pose in a stock of wood or bone, is called a brush. 
Brushes may be round, flat, or square; and they are 
named according to the uses to which they are ap- 
plied. The smallest kind of brush, such as is used 
in water-color drawing, is called a hair-pencil, and 
the hair employed may be that of the camel, the 
badger, the squirrel, the goat, and some other ani- 
mals. Hair-pencils are made by collecting a small 
tuft or bundle of hairs, with the points all in one 
direction, and binding the root ends firmly together 
with strong thread. The points being temporarily 
secured, the tuft is put into the wide end of a piece 
ef quill tube, previously softened and made pliable 
by wetting, and is passed down the tube until the 
points project at the small end, the superior thick- 
ness of the roots and the binding thread preventing 
the tuft from passing completely through; and the 
tube, in drying, contracts, and holds the tuft securely. 
The broad end of the quill forms a socket for the 
reception of a stick of cedar wood. Some care is 
required in making hair-pencils, for, if the tuft be 
not properly put together, or if pinched too tightly, 
either by the thread or by the contraction of the 
quill, the hairs will spread out instead of forming a 
fine point, which they ought to do when wetted. 
Hair-pencils are made of various sizes, from that of 
a small crow or pigeon-quill to the largest goose, 
tarkey, or swan-quill; and when larger than these 
are required, tin-plate tubes are used, with the han- 
dle or stick firmly secured therein. The ancients 
had pencils made of small pieces of sponge, whence 
the story of the painter who, not being able to ex- 
press the foam of a’horse, succeeded by throwing 
“the sponge” at the picture. 
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Bristles, however, form by far the chief artic.e in 
the manufacture of brushes; and the consumption 
is so vast as to give rise to a very important com- 
merce in this article. They form the strong glossy 
hairs growing on the back of the hog and wild boar. 
Russia is the great mart for bristles, those of the 
Ukraine being most esteemed. 

A considerable quantity of bristles is also imported 
from France. These are of various colors; but that 
which is called the lily, on account of its silvery 
white appearance, is most esteemed. It is used 
chiefly for shaving-brushes, toothbrushes, and tho 
softer descriptions of hairbrushes. The thickest 
bristles are the most valuable, and the price di- 
minishes with the size of the bristles. 

Bristles, as taken from the animal, are of various 
colors intermixed; but, before being used, and 
sometimes before being imported, they are sorted by 
hand into black, gray, yellow, white, and lilies, the 
last variety being the lightest. A bundle of any of 
the other varieties generally contains many shades 
of color, which are carefully intermixed when it is 
intended to use them together. The bristles being 
sorted into different colors, they are next sorted into 
different sizes by a process called dressing ; for which 
purpose a number of combs, called engines, Figs. 
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1, 2, formed by thrusting the heads of needles, of 

various sizes, and at various distances apart, into 

blocks of wood, are set up on a bench before tho 

workmen, six or cight of these combs being com- 
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monly used. He then takes a bundle of bristles, 
weighing from three-quarters of a pound to four 
pounds, and, opening the bundle, strikes the bristles 
upon the first or widest comb, and draws them 
through. By repeating this operation several times, 
the largest and stoutest bristles are retained between 
the teeth of the first comb. He then passes on to 
the second comb, which, in like manner, retains 
those bristles which are a little smaller than the 
first; and in this way he proceeds until the whole 
bundle is separated into as many degrees of fineness 
as there are combs. The dressed hairs are, for the 
finest work, again picked, and all the different shades 
of color collected into separate heaps, care being 
taken in all these operations to keep the root ends 
together. 

The simplest form of brush is that denominated a 
tool. It is of various sizes and forms, the cylindri- 
cal and the flat being most common. In the larger 
bristle tools, used in house-painting, the bristles are 
taken of the whole length, and are tied firmly to 
the end of a wooden stick or handle, cut into a forked 
shape. The bundle of bristles, being inserted between 
the two projecting prongs, is secured by twine, and 
the twine is protected by a coating of glue, mixed 
with red lead, to render it less soluble. In another 
kind of brush, the handle, instead of containing the 
tuft, as in the above example, is inserted into the 
tuft, as in the large painting and dusting-brushes 
used by house-painters. The bristles are first 
wrapped round the smaller end of the conical wooden 
handle, and, being properly secured, are placed in a 
thin hollow iron block, perforated in the centre for 
the handle to pass through, and forming around this 
hole a sort of cup for the bristles; the handle is then 
driven in with considerable force, so that the thick 
end is held firmly in the centre, as a sort of core, 
and, by pressing the bristles tightly against the 
side of the iron, holds them securely. 

Stockbrushes, used as whitewash and distemper- 
brushes, consist of two or more cylindrical brushes, 
placed side by side, and fastened separately upon 
the edge of a flat stock or handle, each brush being 
divided into two semicylindrical portions by the thin 
edge of the stock between them. 

The commonest form of brush or hair-broom® is 
formed by the insertion of a number of tufts or knots 
of bristles into holes drilled in a stock of wood. 
There are two methods of doing this, the first and 
simplest of which applies chiefly to the making of 
brooms. The heads or stocks are bored to a suffi- 
cient depth by means of the boring bit and brace, 
and where the bristles are intended to spread out 
obliquely, the holes are bored to the proper angle. 
In many cases, however, the stock is formed with a 





* Broom is so called from its having been originally made 
of the small branches of the plant of that name. Brush is 
supposed to be so called because it is made of brustles or 
bristles. 
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curved face, so as to give the proper spread or splay 
to the brush, The tufts are inserted by what is 
called pan or set-work. Three or four men, seated 
round a small charcoal stove, containing a pan, 
about three inches deep, of melted pitch, proceed in 
the following manner: Each man takes up a num- 
ber of bristles sufficient for one knot, and strikes the 
ends on a board or smooth stone until they are even 
and regular; then, holding them tightly near the 
ends which are to be inserted, he dips these ends 
into the pitch, and, taking them out, scrapes them 
against one of the edges of metal in the pan, by 
which means he removes the superfluous pitch, and 
drives a portion of it into the interior of the mass. 
He next quickly takes a thrum of string, a few inches 
long, and winds it round the pitched ends of the 
bristles, Fig. 3, dips it again into the pitch, and 


Fig. 3. 





Fig. 4. 


immediately inserts it into the hole in the stock, 
Fig. 4, with a twisting sort of motion. The pitch 
almost immediately sets, and holds the knot so 
securely that it is impossible to pull it out by hand. 
Long brooms, banister-brushes, hearthbrushes, dust- 
ing-brushes (technically called set-dusters, to distin- 
guish them from painters’ dusters), are made by this 
process, the bristles being commonly of the whole 
length. 

Brushes used for laying on color, for dusting or 
sweeping, require much less force than those used 
in the operations of brushing, as the term is com- 
monly understood. The increased hardness or 
stiffness of a brush is obtained by folding up each 
tuft of bristles, so that each bristle may present its 
two ends upwards ; and these being cut square and 
even, a hard surface is presented, especially when 
this doubling is performed near the root ends, which 
are much stronger and more durable than the flag 
or taper ends of the bristles. 

The stocks, or brush-boards are made of almost 
every description of wood; birch, beech, ocak, and 
chestnut being most common; while for the ‘best 
brushes satin and rosewood are used. These boards 
are supplied by the timber merchant of the requisite 
thickness either for drilling or for veneering. The 
boards are economically cut, so as to get two brushes 
out of each board. The drilling is performed in a 
small lathe, in which the drill projects in a direct 
line from the operator, as in Fig. 5; and, in order 
to bore the holes correctly, a scale, or pattern-board, 
ready drilled (thousands of these scales being kept 
on hand), is attached by clamps to the board which 
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is to be drilled. All, therefore, that the man has to 
do is to pass the drill through the holes of the pat- 
tern into the board attached to it. If the board have 





Fig. 5. 
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one. Then, bending the wire again into a loop, it 
is passed through the next hole, and another tuft of 
bristles being inserted, the loop is drawn as before. 
In this way, the drawing proceeds until a com- 
plete row is formed, when a man takes the 
stock, and cuts off the ends of the row with 
shears, to which a gauge is attached, for regu- 
lating the precise length of the tufts which are 
to be left. If the brush is to be what is called a 
penetrating brush, the bristles are cut of uneven 
lengths: otherwise they are reduced to the same 
level. If the bristles have been properly drawn, 
little or nothing is taken off the root ends; but 
the pieces cut off from the flag ends are often 
sufficient to form fresh series of tufts for inferior 
brushes, or they are worked up in a row of 
tufts just within the edge of the brush, where, 
having the heart or centre of the brush on one 





\|. << side, and the outermost row of tufts on the other 


DRILLING THE BRUSH-BOARDS, 


bevelled edges, in which the bristles are inserted i 
an oblique position, a leaden pattern or scale is 
used; this can be bent to any degree of spread that 
may be required. In some cases, the holes are 
drilled not entirely through the board, but only as 
far as the tuft is intended to go; after which a small 
tool, called a bore-through bit, is fixed in the lathe, 
and with this smaller holes are drilled through the 
stock, in continuation of the larger holes. After 
the drilling, the boards are cleaned off with a plane, 
to make the holes smooth, and in some kinds of 
brush the face is French-polished. 

Then comes the operation of drawing, which em- 
ploys by far the larger number of hands in the trade. 
This is generally done by females, who are seated 
round a table, each with a lapful of bristles. (Fig. 6.) 
Each woman places a drilled stock in a holdfast 
secured to the table, and, passing the loop or bite of 
a thin flexible brass wire through a hole at the end 
of the first row, takes up a number of bristles suffi- 
cient to half fill the hole, if inserted in lengths, and 
passes through the wire loop a portion of the root 
ends of this tuft, previously made to lie square and 
even by adjusting them between the finger and 
thumb, and trimming the tuft by pulling out stray 
bristles. She then pulls the wire firmly, the effect 
of which is to double up the tuft, and to pull the 
part thus doubled into the hole as far as it will go, 
until it is stopped by the resistance of the wood, or 
by the shoulder formed by the termination of the 
larger bore and the commencement of the smaller 





side, to protect them, they are less exposed to 
wear. If the bristles are not very long, the 
drawing is continued without interruption until 
the stock is full; the projecting ends are then 
trimmed by hand. The fullowing figures repre- 
sent brushes in their unfinished states: Fig. 7 
is the back of a brush, drilled and drawn. Fig. 


8 is the face of an oval brush, after drawing. 
Fig. 9, the face of a brush with the heart filled 
in with black bristles, surrounded by a border 
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BRUSH-DRAWING. 


of white bristles. Fig. 10 is the same after it has 
been cut and finished. A skilful drawer will draw 
five hundred tufts an hour; but many drawers do 
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not accomplish more than one hundred. A brush 
may be drilled with a number of holes varying from 
one hundred to eight hundred. 


Fig. 8. 


Fig. 7. 








Fig. 10. 


The drawing-wires at the back of the stock, Fig. 
7, are covered over with veneers, not only for the 
sake of appearance, but also to prevent the wires 
from hurting the hand in using the brush. In 
serubbing and other brushes exposed to wet, the 
wire soon becomes corroded, notwithstanding the 
veneer; but, if the drawing be well done, the tufts 
are held so tightly that they will not give way, 
unless the brush be allowed to get very dry; in 
whieh case the shrinking loosens the tufts, and they 
fall out with the wear. The stopping-brush used by 
the beaver-hat maker resembles a common scrub- 
bing-brush; but the bristles are drawn with cord 
instead of wire, which would be corroded by the hot 
acid liquor of the hat battery. 

The veneer is applied to the back of the brush by 
holding both before the fire, then covering them 
with a layer of glue, and applying the glued surfaces 
together. They are inserted between the jaws of a 
number of holdfasts (one of which is shown in Fig. 
11), and these being screwed up tightly, the veneer 
in drying becomes firmly attached to the back of 
the brush. In some cases, a number of thin veneers 
(from two to six), of different colored woods, are 
glued to the back, and in shaping the brush, these 
are cut obliquely, so that their chamfered edges 
present a number of lines of different colors. 

During all these operations, the form of the brush 
is similar to one of the three Figs. 8,9, or 10. It 
is now to be reduced to shape, which is done by 
means of the spokeshave, Fig. 13, and the scraper, 
Fig. 12. When reduced to the proper form, it is 
rubbed over with sand-paper and varnished. 
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Drawn brushes include hairbrushes, serubbing- 
brushes, shoebrushes, clothes-brushes, &c. &c. Also 
tooth and nailbrushes; but, from their small size, 


Fig. 12. 


Fig. 11. 
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Fig. 13. 


and greater neatness of work, these latter form a 
distinct branch of the trade. In these, the bristles 
are drawn with a very thin wire (sometimes of 
silver), sunk in narrow grooves in the back, which 
are afterwards filled up with a hard red cement. 
The best sort of brushes are trepanned ; that is, the 
drawing-holes, instead of being pierced completely 
through the back, are formed in the following man- 
ner: A number of tunnels are drilled through the 
thickness of the bone, either at the side or at the 
end; then a number of holes, corresponding with 
the number of tufts of bristles, are drilled in the face 
of the bone down into these tunnels; the tufts are 
fhon drawn with strong thread or silk, instead of 
wire ; and, lastly, the small lateral holes are plugged 
up with small pieces of bone or ivory, and the whole 
is smoothed and polished. 

Brushes for cleaning bottles are formed by insert- 
ing a number of tufts of bristles between two or three 
parallel wires, at right angles to their length. Then, 
by twisting the wires together, the tufts are made to 
radiate around the central axis. Soft brushes, such 
as hatbrushes, are formed of horsehair or goat’s-hair. 
Some kinds of hard brushes are formed of strips of 
whalebone. The whalebone is boiled or steeped in 
water until it has become soft and flexible, so as to 
admit of being cut with a sharp instrament into thin 
shavings, which are split by a number of lances fixed 
ina handle. They are first cut into lengths of 9, 
12, or 18 inches; the strips are then dried, and are 
used in the same manner as natural bristles. Coarse 
brooms, for stable and outdoor use, are commonly 
made of bass, a hard, tough, dark-colored vegetable 
fibre; birch and heath are also used. Wisk is a 
light-colored vegetable fibre, used chiefly for carpet 
brooms; and the finest variety is used in making 
brushes for cleaning velvet. 
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THE WONDHERFUL ADVENTHER OF SHAMUS O'SHAUGHNESSY. 


BY SY¥YLVANUS URBAN, THE YOUNGER. 


“ SrHRANGE things does be happenin’ sometimes 
in the ould counthry, Misther Urbin,” said Peter, 
gravely; “but the sthrangest adventher of all I re- 
mimber wor that as befell Shamus O’Shaughnessy 
whin the sojers wor hot fut afther him in among the 
mountains. Ye see, sir, Shamus—he’s undher the 
sod now, an’ may the heavens be his bed !—was some- 
how or t’other mixt up wid the rebellion of ninety- 
eight. Sorra bit o’ me knows how, but sure it must 
ha’ been a hangin’ matther, I does be thinkin’, for 
he was forced into hidin’ acrass the hills till the 
storm should blow over. 

“ Well, as bad luck ’ud have it, wan afthernoon, 
as he wor sittin’ afore the dure of a bit cabin he had 
consthructed of turf an’ stones, thinkin’ of his wife 
an’ childher, an’ takin’, now an’ thin, a dhrop of 
potheen from a great jug at his side, by way of com- 
fortin’ his loneliness, he seen a comin’ through the 
little gap forenent him, a ragged gorsoon, an’ in the 
divil’s own haste, for his tatthers wor sthramin’ in 
the wind. 

“Well, Dinnis, ma bouchal, what is it?’ sez Sha- 
mus, for sure he know’d there wor throuble to the 
fore, whin the boy come penethratin’ to his saicret 
place widout sayin’ ‘ by yer lave.’ 

“Run! run! sez Dinnis, blowin’ like a young 
grampus; ‘run, Shamus, the sojers is a comin’!’” 

“Shamus looked through the gap, an’ begorra they 
wor comin’, sure enough. So widout waitin’ to put 
on his hat an’ his brogues, by rason that he hadn’t 
any, he tuk another great dhrink of the potheen, 
from a natheral affeckshun he had for that same, an’ 
to forthify his stomach agin’ the bitther cowld wind 
o’ the hills. Faix, ’tis little I know how much he 
tuk of the crayther that time; but sure ’twor a 
mighty big mouthful, any way. 

“ Boundin’ across the hills like a deer, wid the 
red-coats afther him in full cry; now doublin’ this- 
a-way, an’ now turnin’ that, Shamus put out the 
strength that was in him, wid the hope of lavin’ his 
purshuers behint him. But och! they stuck to him 
like poverty to a poor man, an’, makin’ a circle 
round him, begun to dhraw in upon him on all sides. 
Musha! thin, but ’twas a bad way Shamus wor ia; 
but he put a bould face on the matther, an’ breastin’ 
the mountain, rowled down t’other side, catchin’ at 
the furze an’ bushes as he wint along, to break the 
weight of his fall. Springin’ to his feet agin at the 
bottom, he run, wid all the speed he could musther, 
till the sun wor wellnigh down, an’ all the breath 
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wor lavin’ his body enthirely. Throwin’ hisself at 
the fut of a hill, by way of resthoratin’ his wind, he 
could hear the cries of the sojers a callin’ to their 
comrades over the mountain at the back of him. 

“* Augh! the curse o’ Cromwell to yees!’ sez Sha- 
mus; ‘sure ’tis bothered ye are this time, any way. 
But oh, tattheration !’ sez he, lookin’ round suddintly, 
‘how will I git out of this quare place? sure ’tis a 
thrap I’m in, wid the stape hills on wan side, an’ a 
great black bog on t/other. Och, murther!’ sez he, 
‘but what ’ull I do now?’ 

“ All at wanst, as he wor pondherin’ over his mis- 
forthinet situation, he hears, hard by, the pattherin’ 
of little feet, for all the wureld like the first rain 
dhrops of a shower: an’, lookin’ down, what should 
he see forenent him, but a quare little man not 
higher nor my knee, dhressed all in black, wid a 
quare little cocked hat on his head, an’ raal goold 
buckles in his square-toed shoes. 

“*Och! och! sez Shamus to hisself, ‘’tis smud- 
herin’ wid the brimstone I am! But may-be the 
weeny crayther won’t harum a poor boy that ’s in 
throuble, afther all. ’Tis betther I spake till him 
civilly; sure that costs nothin’, any how!’ 

“ «How are ye, Shamus?’ sez the little ould gintle- 
man, wid a crack in his voice like a pinny thrumpet. 

“«Purty well, I thank ye,’ sez Shamus. ‘How is 
it wid yerself, an’ all yer little fosther-brothers, an’ 
sisters, an’ aunts, an’ uncles, an’ gran’fathers, an’ 
gran’mothers ?” 

“ Hearty!’ sez he, ‘I’m plazed to say.’ 

“«Sure it does me good to hear it,’ sez Shamus; 
‘an’ the purty wife, wid her intherestin’ family, the 
childher that she does be puttin’ to bed in egg-shells; 
may I be so bould as to ax if they’ve got well over 
the maisles, an’ the scarlet rash, widout sindin’ for 
the docther ?” 

“*«Make yer mind aisy on that score, Shamus,’ 
sez the little man. 

“*¢ Long life an’ good luck to ye, thin, dhrunk or 
sober, for ’tis a happy husband an’ father ye must 
be, I’m thinkin’,’ sez Shamus. 

“¢?Tis obleeged to ye I am,’ sez the little man. 

“¢Musha, thin, but yees as wilcome as the prim- 
roses,’ sez Shamus. 

“*Augh! there’s plinty sez that as don’t mane it,’ 
sez the little man, 

“¢ Paix, it’s no wondher!’ sez Shamus; an’ thin 
he bruk out into a laugh, an’ sez he— 

“Tis a warum counthry ye live in whin yees at 
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home, I’ve hard say: a scrt of undherground Aist 
Injees, wid Veshuvius for a smoke-pipe to yer kit- 
chin!’ 

“Oh, but wasn’t he the bould man to say that? 

“* There ’s no denyin’ it’s a grand place,’ sez the 
little man; ‘it bates ould Ireland out an’ out.’ 

“* Why wouldn’t it?’ sez Shamus, ‘lookin’ at the 
dacent people that’s born and bred down thero, 
takin’ yer honor for a specimint.’ 

“* Oh,’ sez the little man, as plazed as a colleen 
wid her first sweetheart, ‘tis you that has the great 
fackilty of discarnmint, Shamus.’ 

“* Many thanks to ye,’ sez Shamus. ‘’Tis proud 
of the compliment I am, since it revales to me that, 
considherin’ yer inches, yees a gintleman of exthra- 
ordinary sinse an’ sagashity.’ 

“* Shamus,’ sez the little man, ‘ what’s the use of 
buttherin’ me that-a-way? Can’t I read ye as aisily 
as a book?’ 

“ ¢ Arrah, thin, why would I be sootherin’ ye?” sez 
Shamus: ‘would I be makin’ a behay of myself for 
nothin’ at all at all?’ 

“Sure enough that’s thrue, any way,’ sez the 
little man. ‘ But isn’t them sojers I hears a thramp- 
in’ over the hills beyant ?” 

“Och millia murther! ’tis thim, sure enough,’ sez 
Shamus, ‘an’ I standin’ here like a omadhaun wast- 
in’ the precious time.’ 

“* Musha, thin, ’tis sorry I am for yees,’ sez the 
little man, wid a quare twist of his mouth. ‘ Deed 
an’ deed but it throubies me,’ sez he. 

“*Hould yer whisht! Bad lack to ye for a de- 
saiver as ye are! ‘Tis little good yer sorrow ‘ull do 
an unforthinet boy whin the murdherin’ red-coats is 
at his fut. How will I be thravellin’ acrass the big 
bog, I’d like to know? Tell me that, an’ I'll listen 
to yees wid all my heart.’ 

“** May-be I can, an’ may-be I can’t,’ sez the little 
man. ‘What ‘ull ye give me to whisk ye over it 
widout wettin’ the sole of yer fut?’ 

“*¢T’d like the dhry ground betther,’ sez Shamus. 

“*What ’ud ye give, thin, for a sthraight path, 
med firm an’ sthrong acrass it, an’ as fast as ye can 
thravel it?” 

“¢ Where’s the good of it?’ ses Shamus; ‘ wouldn’t 
the sojers folly it too? 

“* Not if it’s desthroyed as fast as ye goes over 
it,’ sez the little man. 

“* What ’ull ye ax?” sez Shamus, desperately. 

“¢Whisht!’ sez the little man; ‘spake low, an’ 
hould down yer ear.’ 

“Och, murther!’ sez Shamus, ‘is it myself ye 
want?’ 

“<Tf ye can’t outrun the path afore it touches 
t’other side,’ sez the little man. 

“ ¢How will I do that?’ sez Shamus, in a quandary. 
‘Won't I be dhrowned in the deep bog?” 

“*«Thry it,’ sez the little man. 

**T'll be a gone man if I do!’ sez Shamus. 

“* Where ’s the differ ?’ sez the little man; ‘ won’t 











the sojers be here in a minnit, an’ ketch ye? ’Tisn’t 


plisant to dance a hornpipe in the air, I does be 
thinkin’.’ 

“* Bad scran to ye!’ sez Shamus; ‘ why do yees 
be remimberin’ me of that for? sure ’tisn’t standin’ 
upon daisies an’ butthercups I am the night.’ 

“* Well,’ sez the little man, ‘ will I make the road 
for yees or not?” 

“*Sorra bit I know,’ sez Shamus. ‘’Tis a stiff 
price ye’re askin; an’ what good ’ud a poor bewil- 
dhered boy do yees, afther all? Sure a fat pig is 
betther nor me; or a year ould calf; thim’s a hape 
betther atin’.’ 

“* Well, ’tis little I care about the bargain, any- 
how,’ sez the sleeven, ‘considherin’ the throuble I’d 
have: besides, ’tis dark night a comin’ on, an’ may- 
be they won’t ketch yees afther all.’ 

“¢Qchone!’ sez Shamus, ‘what'll I do? ’Tis 
hanged, an’ dhrawn, an’ quarthered I'll be.’ 

“*There’s pity on my heart for ye, Shamus,’ sez 
the little man, ‘an’ I’d be plazed to sarve ye.’ 

“*Musha! small thanks to ye,’ sez Shamus; 
‘sarve me first, an’ roast me afther. Don’t I know 
’tis a coaxin’ the pig to a market ye are? An’ that 
undherground Aist Injees yees come from, ’tis a 
dhreadful grand place, I'll go bail for it; but, axin’ 
yer pardin, I’m afeard it ’ud not be agreeable wid 
my tendher consthitushin.’ 

“ «Tis as conthrairy as an ould maid ye are, Sha- 
mus O’Shaughnessy,’ sez the little man, ‘an’ as fool- 
ish as a sthray gandher. I’m mortially ashamed 
of myself for letten ye thrifle wid me so long. Well, 
stay where ye are, thin, ye silly man, an’ let the red- 
coats grip ye. Oh, by the powers, but they ‘Il hould 
ye fast enough, whin they come down from the hills: 
there isn’t a man in all the barony that could shlip 
from thim when they wanst got a hoult.’ 

“*Sure that’s no lie!’ sez Shamus. 

“¢ Arrah, thin, is it a bargain? Spake quick, for 
the red-coats is comin’.’ 

“¢ Oh, wirra! wirra! won’t ye have the soft heart 
for a poor disthressed crayther, wid a wife an’ siven 
small childher depindin’ on him, an’ niver a frind in 
the wide wureld to give’em bit or sup, barrin’ myself?’ 

“Spare yer breath, Shamus,’ sez the little man; 
‘may-be ’tis wantin’ it ye ’ll be prisently.’ 

“Won't ye help a poor boy in his throubles for 
the sake of the blissed charity?” sez Shamus. 

“Would the sojers let yees off for nothin’?’ sez 
the little man; ‘an’ mus’n’t I obey my ordhers too, 
an’ be ped for my work?’ 

«¢ Oh, thin,’ sez Shamus, ‘yees not the masther—’ 

“¢Ax me no questions, an’ I’ll not desaive ye,’ 
sez the little man; ‘ will I do the job?” 

“Sure I’m a dead man any way,’ sez Shamus to 
hisself, ‘an’ may-be there’s a chance afther all: who 
knows but what I can bate him in the ind? Begorra, 
but I’m half a mind to thry it.’ 

“«?Tis a bargain, thin?’ sez the little man, spakin’ 
to his thought. 
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“* Hould a bit,’ sez Shamus; ‘will ye be plazed 
to tell me what ye undhertake to do?’ 

“* That ’s soon said. Make a road acrass the bog 
as fast as yer fut can thravel it, an’ brake it up 
afther yees.’ 

“ ¢ Afore cock-crow in the morn?’ sez Shamus. 

“* Sure,’ sez the little man, ‘’tis well beknownst 
to ye we can’t work afther that.’ 

“* But ye ’ll not break it up undher my fut, an’ 
lave me to dhrown in the black bog?” 

“*T’d scorn to do so dirty a thrick,’ sez the little 
man, ‘A bargain’s a bargain, an’ I'll stick to it 
sthraight an’ aboveboard.’ 

“¢?Tis agreed I am,’ sez Shamus. 

“ Whin he said that, the little man stoops down an’ 
picks up a jack-o’lanthern that wor dancin’ in an’ 
out, forenent him, an’ sticks it undher the band of 
his hat for a sign; an’ thin, all at wanst, up rose a 
swarm of little men, hundthreds of thousan’s upon 
thousan’s, all dhrest as like as brothers, an’ all wid 
jack-o’lantherns gleamin’ in their hats, an’ pickaxes 
an’ shovels in their hands, ready an’ waitin’ for the 
word, Shamus fasthened his hankerchy about his 
waist. 

“Will I begin?’ sez the little man. 

“¢ Vis,’ sez Shamus. 

“*Whoroo! whoop! whoroo!’ an’ the crop of pick- 
axes an’ shovels fell to work. Oh, but thin begun 
the wondherful race! Away flew the road afore 
Shamus, an’ as fast as he thravelled over it, ’twas 
bruk up agin behind. The fasther he run, the fas- 
ther worked the crowds of little men, an’ the fasther 
wint the road afore him. 

“Tis no use thryin’ to folly the industhrious 
rapscallions,’ sez Shamus; ‘I’m but half way acrass 
the bog, an’ all the breath is gone clane out of me. 
Musha, thin, but they ’d bate the best race-horse 
that iver run over the curragh!’ So sez Shamus, sez 
he; ‘Stop! stop! I’m dead bate.’ 

“* Take it fair an’ aisy, Shamus,’ sez the little 
man; ‘sure there’s plinty of time afore ye.’ 

“*Ye ‘ll not cut the ground from undher me?’ sez 
Shamus. 

“Oh, upon the honor of a gintleman, that I will 
not,’ sez the little man, layin’ his hand upon a bright 
spot of fire flickerin’ through his left side, that may- 
be he called his heart. 

“¢ Musha, thin, by yer lave, Ill rest myself a bit,’ 
sez Shamus, settin’ down on the bare new ground, 
an’ nursin’ his knees. 

“* Make yerself quite comfortable,’ sez the little 
man, wid a grin ; ‘sure the cock won’t crow till break 
o’ day, an’ if we finish our job an’ desthroy it agin, 
afore that time, ’tis all we have to do.’ 

“¢ That ’s thruth, anyhow,’ sez Shamus. 

“* How do yees feel, Shamus?’ sez the little man, 
ronsidherately. 

“*Ayeh! ’tis hard tellin’ that same,’ sez Shamus, 

for the summer dust is not dhryer nor my mouth,’ 
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“* Would ye like to thry a taste of the raal goolden 
stuff?’ sez the little man; an’ he out wid a bottle full 
of liquor, as red as a fiery furnace. 

“* Many thanks to ye,’ sez Shamus; ‘ but I’d ra- 
ther not, if it’s all the same.’ 

“As ye plaze,’ sez the little man; ‘’tis yours is 
the loss, I’m thinkin’;’ an’, tossin off the flamin’ 
éhrink hisself, he smacked his lips afther it, as if 
the flavor wor exactly to his taste. 

“* Augh! much good may it do ye,’ sez Shamus; 
‘but sure, if it didn’t burn yer insides, it’s by rason 
of the cast-iron stomach ye have.’ 

“* Poof!’ sez the little man; ‘’twas but a wake 
table liquor. A gintleman should always be abstha- 
mious whin he thravels.’ 

“Well, the hours rowled by, an’ there was Shamus 
as continted as a girleen wid her first kiss, till the 
army of weeny workmen got up a dacent faction 
fight by way of divarshin. ’Twas onaisy thin the 
little man got. 

“* Come,’ sez he, ‘are ye rested, Shamus? there ’s 
not much time to spare; ’tis hard upon cock-crow 





now. 

“¢ Away wid ye, thin,’ sez Shamus, 

“*Whoop! whoroo!!’ sez the little man; an’ away 
wint the wondherful road, and Shamus afther it, at 
the top of his speed, ontil, at last, he come nigh to 
the green bank on the far side of the bog. 

“* Stop!’ sez he, ‘I’m goin’ to rest myself.’ 

“* Rest on the bank, Shamus,’ sez the little man, 
softly.” 

“* Paix,’ sez Shamus, ‘I’m betther off here, I 
does be thinkin’,’ 

“*¢ Did I iver hear the likes o’ that!’ sez the little 
man, ‘an’ he so near over! Up wid ye, Shamus, I 
say! The cock ‘ull be crowin’ prisently.’ 

“ ¢ Good luck to the darlin’: I’ll be exthramely 
glad to hear him,’ sez Shamus. 

“¢Tear an’ ages!’ sez the little man, ‘don’t ye 
mane to go any furder ?’ 

“*¢ Divil a fut!’ sez Shamus. 

“*T’ll tear up the road below yez!’ sez the little 
man, in a passion. 

“¢That’s agin the conthract,’ sez Shamus. 

“« How will I desthroy it afther ye, thin?’ sez the 
little man. 

“¢ Qh, begorra!’ sez Shamus, ‘’tis none of my 
business: sure ye can lave it, if ye likes.’ 

“Oh the villain! the chate! the desaiver!’ sez 
the little man, stampin’ and throwin’ his arums about 
wid the rage that wor in him. 

“¢Arrah, why will ye be callin’ yerself bad 
names?’ sez Shamus. ‘Sure I tuk ye for a dacent 
an’ respectable little ould gintleman.’ 

“¢Tare an’ ounties!’ sez the little man, quite be- 
side hisself; ‘take that, ye vagabone!’ and he struck 
Shamus a lick wid his fist that knocked him sinse- 
less. By good luck, at that minnit the cock crowed; 
and thin—oh, but ’twas the mysthariousest thing of 
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all—the swarms of weeny workmen, and the little 
masther, slowly melted away an’ disappared, colorin’ 
like a dark‘red tundher-cloud the mornin’ mist. 

Oh, begorra! but the afther matther bates ban- 
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nagher. Whin Shamus comes to hisself, he was 
lyin’ at the dure of his bit cabin among the hills, 
wid the impty poteen jug rowled up along-side him. 
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Tne rage for speculations is calmed; a little 
while ago, nothing else was heard of; fortunes were 
made in them, and lost also; a first success tempted 
the fortunate or unfortunate winner to try again and 
again till they tried once too often. In such times 
there are always a number of stories, more or less 
true, related; among others, I heard one the other 
day which I will tell you. Monsieur et Madame 
N.’s ménage was what is called a ménage mod2le, till, 
in an unlucky hour, Monsieur N. was attacked by 
the prevalent malady, speculation, in its most ag- 
gravated form. Madame remonstrated; but, for the 
first time, her gentle warnings were unheeded. A 
woman’s advice, says a clever French writer, is only 
followed when it is bad, and when she who gives it 
has no claim to be listened to. Madame N.’s was 
good, and she had an undoubted claim to be listened 
to; so it had no effect, and in truth her husband’s 
disregard to it seemed justified, for fortune protected 
his imprudent enterprises and showered her favors 
on him. Whilst the husband enriched himself, the 
wife reflected, and when the fortune of the one had 
attained a magnificent but perilous degree of eleva- 
tion, the other had come to an extreme resolution. 

Madame N., on beholding the immense acquisi- 
tions of fortune made by her husband, thought that 
now was the moment to separate from him with ad- 
vantage; but how was this to be done? how effect a 
séparation de biens, was the question? Her husband 
would never consent, and on what pretence could 
she bring the matter before a tribunal. 

“Tt is difficult, but not impossible,” said Madame 
N. to her avocat. 

“There is,” said that worthy individual, “the 
séparation de corps, which includes the séparation 
de biens, and which is much more easily obtained.” 

From this day a change was to be observed in 
the establishment of Monsieur et Madame N.; the 
harmony which had hitherto existed between them 
vanished. To do the poor husband justice, the fault 
was not his; his financial occupations never altered 
his kind, affectionate manner towards his wife; but 
she, alas! her disposition seemed to change com- 
pletely ; she had become susceptible, sullen, irritable, 
and jealous, seeking on all occasions to irritate her 
husband; and when she had succeeded in this lau- 
dable design, her noisy lamentations and even cries 
for assistance might be heard through the house. 
Poor Monsieur N. was utterly at a loss to understand 
the meaning of these scenes, and sought consolation 
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in his speculations. One day, however, his patience 
being completely exhausted, he raised his hand; 
which means that after raising it he let it descend, 
and on the fair cheek of Madame! Immediately 
two witnesses, who had been posted in the adjoining 
room, came forth; the poor husband was in an atti- 
tude of the deepest humility, entreating forgiveness 
for his deplorable violence; whilst his wife ex- 
claimed, “ All is now at an end between us, after 
this last insult, which puts the finishing stroke to 
your odious conduct. I leave you, and demand a 
separation.” So saying, she left the house, escorted 
by her two witnesses. In vain the husband begged 
for pardon; he received for answer that proceedings 
had commenced. As he did not defend the action, 
a eéparation de corps et de biens was soon pro- 
nounced, and the wife, who had brought twenty 
thousand éeus at her marriage, found herself after 
the separation in possession of six hundred thousand 
francs, with which comfortable sum she settled down 
to live in retirement. 

Monsieur N., remaining in Paris, continued to 
speculate, and in the end, as his prudent spouse had 
foreseen, ruined himself. Too proud to address 
himself to her, in his now altered position, he deter- 
mined to embark for the United States, hoping to 
secure in the New World the favors of that fortune 
which had first smiled on and then forsaken him in 
the Old. Just as he was about to set out, his wife 
appeared—*“ As you would not seek me, it is I who 
must come to you,” said she; “forgive as I forgive, 
and fear nothing more from my temper; believe me, 
I am not the violent, impracticable woman I showed 
myself during the latter part of our union; what I 
did was to attain an object; I wanted to receive the 
blow you gave me; and I was right; that blow was 
worth six hundred thousand france ; thanks to it, I 
saved the half of your fortune, which would other- 
wise have perished with the rest. We are still rich; 
you will shure with me what belongs as much to 
you as tome.” The husband yielded, as he ought 
always to have done; he had always remained at- 
tached to his wife, and he forgave her the ruse 
which assured him a happy and peaceful future. 

The establishment of the Empire in France has 
brought about a remarkable change in the ideas 
and pursuits of the upper classes in society—a 
change which the ball of last week at the Tuileries 
has developed in a very striking manner. The 
Emperor himself has originated the movement, by 
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his order and by his example; hence it must of 
necessity be followed—by the few willingly, by the 
many most reluctantly. The difficulties in the way 
are numerous, and we doubt not will stand in the 
way of many who hitherto have desired nothing so 
ardently as the privilege of appearing at court. The 
event to which we allude is the necessity of all of the 
nobler sex who aspire to that honor contributing to 
an exhibition of an agricultural nature, just estab- 
lished by, as we said, imperial orders and imperial 
example—the exhibition of calves. By those who 
possess fine ones, the event is, of course, hailed with 
extreme satisfaction ; but they are decidedly in the 
minority. Our habits of late years have been so 
little favorable to the development of the race, that 
the calves of the present day, instead of being full, 
large, and muscular, have, for the most part, dwin- 
dled into poor, lean, attenuated things, totally unfit 
for the purposes of exhibition. As, however, no 
man may appear on any state occasion without, pro- 
ducing a pair, the consternation is extreme; the 
topic is the topic par excellence of every salon; and, 
when nature fails to produce the desired requisite, 
art is called in, and the poor things are actually 
stuffed with far less digestible substances than the 
Norfolk turkeys, till they, by this unnatural process, 
acquire the roundness and fair proportions necessary 
to make them assume an appearance sufficiently 
presentable not to disgrace the exhibition. 

The ball at the Tuileries was, as your readers 
have doubtless heard already, most magnificent. 
Sa Majesté was gracious to the greatest degree, 
danced most of the evening—especially the graceful 
old trois temps valse, which example will, doubtless, 
substitute it once more for the timeless deux temps, 
which of late years has, as we think, so unjustly had 
the preference—walked about /faisant des graci- 
eusetés, shaking hands @ U’anglaise, which is a sub- 
ject of general remark, and, in short, making him- 
self as popular as it is so easy for an emperor to 
make himself for the time being. “Le roi m’a 
parlé!” exclaimed a peasant, beaming with pride 
and delight, to his comrades who had assembled to 
see the departure of the royal hunt of the Grand 
BMonarque. “Vrai! qu’est ce qu'il t’a dit?” in- 
quired an envying brother clown. “II m’a dit, ‘ Ote- 
toi, vilain! que je crache!’” 

Paris has completely awoke from the trance 
hanging over the gay world of which we spoke last 
week, and is donning silks and satins, plumes and 
flowers, jewels and ribbons, with a regardlessness 
of expense perfectly frightful. Ministers, public 
functionaries of all denominations, and a certain, 
but somewhat limited number of private individuals, 
are opening their salons almost nightly. Gayety 
and splendor are the order of the day; and public 
balls are commencing at the Italiens and Opera 
Comique, as well as the usual Carnival balls at the 
Grand Opera. The theatres have not much that is 
new to boast of. 
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At the Variétés, an amusing piece, “M. le Vi- 
comte,” is being given. M. le Vicomte is a file de 
famille, who, having been brought up from the mots 
de nourrice in village retirement, is as genuine a 
clown as any of the rustics about him. When he 
bas arrived at years of discretion, M. le Comte, his 
papa, suddenly remembers his existence, sends for 
him, and sets to work to marry him forthwith to a 
charming young widow; a process to which the 
Vicomte, who loves a Suzette or Rosette de village, 
resolutely opposes himself, while the papa acts as 
proxy, and makes desperate love in the son’s behalf. 
M. le Vicomte, however, proving hopelessly récal- 
citrant, papa has to marry the widow himself, and 
the clownish sprig of nobility returns to bis village 
and espouses his Blowsabella. The acting of Percy, 
in the part of the hero, is, as is always the case in 
such pieces, the soul of the thing, and in his hands 
the Vicomte is indescribably amusing. 

At the Cirque d’Hiver, the Panderistes Espagnols 
are the chief attraction. They are two young 
Spaniards; small, slight, dark, muscular, with ro- 
mantic faces and picturesque costumes; who, with 
no instrument but a tambourine, produce a series of 
sounds and movements utterly bewildering and in- 
describable. At their entrance, the orchestra strikes 
up the cachucha, the movement of which they follow 
on the tambourine, at first quietly, only by a tremu- 
lous movement of the fingers, but gradually their 
faces become animated; a sort of feverish excite- 
ment begins to display itself in their movements; 
the tambourines quiver like aspens in their nervous 
grasp, until at last a kind of fury seizes them ; they 
leap, spring, whirl, twist, beat the tambourines with 
their heads, heels, knees, elbows, shoulders, like 
creatures possessed; and then, in the midst of 
movements too violent and rapid for the eye to fol- 
low, stop, as if suddenly transfixed, calm, grave, 
reflective, absently beating the instruments with the 
tips of their fingers, as though they had never stirred 
from the position they had assumed on entering. 
But the extraordinary part of the performance is 
that, from the moment the tambourine has begun to 
sound till they make their departing bow, it has 
never for one second ceased to tremble, or lost the 
cachucha measure, in the midst of the wildest evo- 
lutions; and at the conclusion the panderistes place 
it between their knees, and, by the tremulous move- 
ment of the muscles of their legs, they, without 
apparently making the slightest motion or effort, 
keep up the measure as before. The clown (Fremp) 
performs the most extraordinary feats of equilibrium 
we have ever witnessed. 

The third day’s sale of the beautiful articles which 
had belonged to the late Duke of Orleans took place 
at the close of last week. The room was, as on former 
days, completely filled. The proceedings commenced 
with some of the small articles, which brought, in 
general, good prices. Two small cups, Swedish 
porphyry, of a reddish tinge, were knocked down 
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for 150f.; two larger, 234f.; a richly gilt bronze 
plateau, 90f., exceedingly cheap; a small inkstand, 
of green marble, 61f. After some other miscella- 
neous articles had been disposed of, M. Bonnefons 
de Lavialle, the auctioneer, announced that he 
would then resume the sale of the beautiful dinner 
service, of which a portion had been sold the day 
before, and would commence with the equestrian 
statues in gilt bronze, twelve in number, by Antonin 
Moine, Feuchéres, Pradier, Guérard, and E. Lami. 
These were put up separately, and brought prices 
varying from 336f. to 505f. each. The statue by 
Pradier, representing a Circassian, wonderful for its 
lifelike expression, fetched 455f., and a copy of the 
first, 485f. The next part of the service was twenty- 
four groups of children, in gilt bronze, modelled by 
Klagmann, and which had served as ornaments in 
various parts of the soubassement. They were put 
up in pairs, and fetched prices varying from 200f. 
to 270f. the pair. Then came the articles composing 
the dessert service, consisting of forty-eight pieces 
—namely, twelve oval baskets of most exquisite 
workmanship; twelve lofty stands, of two ranges 
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each, and twenty-four compotiers, the whole designed 
and modelled by Klagmann. The prices given for 
these articles were the following: The oval baskets, 
1900f. to 2240f. each; the stands, 1440f. to 1550f. 
each; and the compotiers, 1000f. to 1220f. each, 
amounting altogether to about 7000/. sterling. Forty 
chairs, style Louis XIV., gilt, and covered with 
crimson damask, exceedingly handsome, brought 
only 100f. a piece; an antique chest of drawers of 
buhl, 2400f.; a desk of ebony and ivory of about 
four feet high, of extraordinary beauty, perhaps un~- 
surpassed of the kind, 3500f.; it was bought by M. 
Beardelet, a dealer. Two buhl stands for statues, 
of admirable workmanship, and richly gilt, ancient, 
3620f.; two others, modern made, from the model 
of the preceding, 2600f.; two buffets of buhl, with 
marble tops, 5000f.; twe others to match, 4500f. 
They had originally cost 4000f. a piece. A grand 
piano by Pleyel (made in 1834) went for 1000f. 
An Aubusson carpet, 50 feet by 24, in excellent 
condition, only brought 1850f. Another carpet of 
great beauty, 16 feet by 12, imitation of Persian, 
edged with gold lace, 2400f. 
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Wuen we look at a plant in full bloom, we are 
apt to regard it as an organized being of a very com- 
plex character, and to look on the green leaves of 
its stem, and the several members or component 
parts of its flower, as entirely distinct in their deri- 
vation and character. A more extensive acquaint- 
ance with floral structure soon, however, discloses 
the interesting and important fact that all the beau- 
tiful and highly organized parts of the flower are 
only a series of progressively metamorphosed leaves 
which have assumed these lovely colors, and this 
peculiar arrangement and form, in consequence of 
the peculiar functions assigned them. 

The green leaves on the stem and branches are 
concerned in the functions of nutrition; they de- 
compose carbonie acid gas, and, under the influence 
of solar light, chlorophyl is formed in their cells 
(xawets green, and @dadcy a leaf), so called because 
it is the substance which gives to the leaves their 
green hues. The leaves of the stem take their pecu- 
liar color and form in consequence of their action 
on the atmosphere; they take in food from the air, 
which, in connection with that absorbed by the roots 
from the soil, contributes directly to the growth or 
the extension of the parts of the plant. 

The leaves which constitute the flower, on the 
other hand, are concerned in the functions of repro- 
éuction, and are therefore modified in their structure, 
furm, arrangement, and color, so that they are beau- 
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tifully adapted to the exercise of these functions. 
The organs of reproduction, which are collectively 
designated as the flower, are therefore only a pecu- 
liar modification of the organs of nutrition. A 
flower-bud only differs from a leaf-bud in having no 
power of extension. Like the leaf-bud, it is a short- 
ened branch, the axis of which has not been elon- 
gated, and, however the parts of the flower may 
differ from the ordinary leaves of the plant in ap- 
pearance, we shall presently show that they may all 
be referred to the leaf as a type, their nature being 
precisely the same, and appearance dissimilar in 
consequence of a difference in the functions assigned 
them. 

The floral leaves are brought into close proximity 
by the non-development of the floral internodes, in 
order that the several whorls may the more readily 
communicate with each other; which immediate 
communication is necessary to the production of the 
seed. Let us now examine more particularly the 
two outermost whorls of floral leaves, designated as 
the calyx and corolla. 

The calyx, so named from x2d0% a cup. This 
forms the outermost whorl of the floral leaves, and 
consists in its usual state of a leafy green cup more 
or less divided. The sepals or leaves of the calyx 
differ but slightly in structure and appearance from 
the ordinary leaves of the stem; they are for the 
most part of a greenish hue, chlorophyl being formed 
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in their cells, and stomata or pores existing on their 
lower epidermis; and in some cases of monstrosity, 
they are actually converted into the ordinary leaves 
of the plant. In proliferous states of the rose, the 
calyx assumes a leafy aspect; whilst in Gentiana 
campestris and Gentiana crinita, it differs in no re- 
spect from the ordinary leaves of the plant. 

The stem-leaf passes into the sepal or calyx leaf 
by means of an intermediate organ called a bract. 
It is proper here to remark that the flowers deve- 
loped on the floral axis are either terminal or lateral. 
Flowers are terminal when the bud which terminates 
the axis of growth is a flower-bud. This of course 
stops the further growth of the plant in that direc- 
tion. Flowers are lateral when the bud which ter- 
minates the axis of growth develops as a leaf-bud. 
In this case, the floral axis goes on extending itself 
indefinitely, and the flowers spring from the sides 
of the axis of growth, as shown in the following 
figure, from the axils of the floral leaves or bracts 
marked 6. These bracts are situated all along the 





floral axis at the basis of the peduncle or flower- 
stalk, and are simply the ordinary leaves of the 
stem reduced in size in consequence of the absorp- 
tion of nutriment from them by the flower. These 
bracts become smaller in proportion as they approach 
the upper part of the floral axis. Hence the leaf 
gradually passes into the bract in consequence of its 
development in the neighborhood of the flower, and 
the same proximity doubtless produces the abortive 
leaves of the calyx. The gradual transition of the 
bract into the sepal is well seen in composite flowers, 
such as the marigold, the involucre or calyx of which 
is composed of numerous bracts and sepals more or 
less soldered together. The same transition is also 
visible in the common hollyhock of the gardens, the 
leaves of which approximate together, become modi- 
fied in size and appearance, and slide, as it were, 
insensibly into a calyx. 

The corolla, from “corolla” a garland, is that part 
of the flower situated immediately within the calyx, 
between the calyx and stamens. It is generally the 
most showy and beautifully colored of all the floral 
organs, and is the part which is popularly called the 
flower. Thus the red leaves of the rose, the yellow 
leaves of the buttercup, constitute the corolla of 
these plants. 


Structurally, the petals or leaves of the corolla are 
composed of cellular and vascular tissue, the latter 
consisting of spiral vessels and delicate tubes. The 
color of the petals is produced by the refined and 
splendidly colored juices elaborated from the sap by 
the walls of the cells which form their tissue or sub- 
stance. This fact is easily verified by submitting to 
microscopic examination a fragment of the petal of 
a rose or of a camellia, when it will be seen that 
the color does not exist in the walls of the cells of 
the petal, but is the result of the colored fluids with 
which the cells are filled. 

Sometimes, by the mere juxtaposition of the dif- 
ferent cells in the petals, a mechanical admixture 
of their various contents takes place: thus is pro- 
bably produced that delicate and inimitable shading 
seen in the petals of some flowers: at other times, 
the petals are spotted and variegated, as in the tiger 
lily and balsam. Such spots result from the peculiar 
power, possessed by some of the cells, of attracting 
from the colorless sap these particular colors, and 
of which power the other cells appear to be deprived. 
No admixture of color with the neighboring cells 
takes place in this case. “In the petals of Jmpatiens 
balsamina, the garden balsam,” says Dr. Lindley, 
“a single cell is frequently red in the midst of others 
that are colorless. Examine the red bladder, and 
you will find it filled with a coloring matter of which 
the rest are destitute.” 

Every one must have noticed the regularity with 
which these spots are formed in the petals of certain 
flowers, which are in fact never without them. Such 
cells appear to have definite functions assigned them, 
the exercise of which is probably as important to 
the healthy vital action of the plant as that of the 
more elaborate organs. 





“SOFTLY, STRANGERS!” 
¥ H. MERRAN PARKE. 


Sortty, strangers! gently mingle 
With the friends around his bed ; 

Bring your buds from copse and dingle— 
Wreathe their fragrance round his head. 


Softly, strangers! earth’s sad minions 
Wake no slumbering thought of gloom ; 
Hear ye not the angel-pinions 
Stir the silence of the room? 


Softly, strangers! purely, meekly 
Lift your eyes upon him now; 
Life’s last drop is ebbing weakly— 
Life’s last flush upon his brow. 


Softly, strangers! sweetly, brightly 
Smile upon him ere he goes ; 

Let his soul rise, floating lightly, 
From this scene of earthly woes. 


Softly, strangers! he is sleeping: 
Saw you ever one so blest? 
Seraph-guards sweet watch are keeping 
O’er the spirit’s sacred rest. 





THE SISTER-IN-LAW. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


Concluded from page 310.) 


PART II. 


“We are in danger of forgetting household loves and 
household virtues, in these days of public action; and, 
while we have heroines of the battle-field abroad, and of 
the pen at home, we overlook those who are overcoming 
many evils by patient and gentle forbearance, the hardest 
of all weapons to wield skilfully.” 

Iv our readers are not “fond of children,” or do 
not like to confess to such a natural, old-fashioned 
liking in these days, we must beg their pardon for 
introducing them to the nursery of the proudest 
young mother in all New York. The baby, a wee 
thing, is lying upon the knee of its delighted grand- 
mother, nearly smothered in elegantly embroidered 
white cashmere wrappings, as flushed, and plump, 
and unconscious a little doll as most babies are at a 
month old. But Mrs. Gilbert thinks it the ninth 
wonder of the world, particularly as it is named 
after her, and has blue eyes, exactly what William’s 
were at her age. Of course, Mrs. Gilbert can re- 
member the exact shade, as it is only twenty-nine 
years ago; but Lucy thinks her baby’s eyes darker 
than they were, that they may be black, after all— 
whereon an animated discussion arose, which, if it 
had had no other earthly purpose to fulfil, seemed 
to bring the daughter and mother-in-law nearer to- 
gether than ever before. In the young mother, with 
all her hopes and fears, and hundred groundless lit- 
tle anxieties, her pretty ignorance of all nursery 
discipline, upon which Mrs. Gilbert had a theory of 
her own, and discoursed eloquently, she quite forgot 
the fashionable daughter-in-law, before whom she 
was accustomed to take heed of every word and 
action; while Lucy leaned forward in the comfort- 
able fauteuil with such evident interest, and looked 
so charmingly in the invalid’s cap, with its pale 
rose-colored ribbons, that no one could wish to see 
a prettier picture. 
children, ladies ; for, of all things, a snug nursery on 
a cold winter’s day, with a blazing wood fire, which 


We are sorry you do not like 


every nursery ought to have, where such a luxury 
ean be afforded, its full chintz curtains at the win- 
dows, and the comfortable chairs, is a place we have 
a fancy for lingering in, particularly if the baby is 
so well-bred as not to cry except at the proper times 
and places, and you are not expected to admire it 
too much. 

Mrs. Gilbert seemed of the same opinion, for she 
paid the longest morning call she had ever been 
known to be guilty of. From the baby, they talked 
about William, and Lucy said she did not think he 
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seemed as well so usual, and Mrs. Gilbert though’ 
“father” felt the cold weather more than ever he 
had done before ; but no wonder, they were getting 
old, and she kissed the baby again, as much as to 
say, “Having a grandchild makes one feel so, no 
wonder.” Lucey thought if “ mother” would always 
come to see her without the girls, and chat so confi- 
dentially, they would soon be friends, as the good 
lady suddenly recollected at least twenty things that 
“ought to be done before dinner,” and kissed her 
as well as the baby at parting. 

But the hall door had scarcely closed before Wil- 
liam came in. It was an unusual hour of the day 
for him to be at home, and he looked so pale and 
worried that all her pleasant dreams were put to 
flight. She had the baby in her arms, and, unco- 
vering the rosy little face, thought to bring back 
his cheerfulness by saying “ Precious baby !” pre- 
cisely as any other young mother would have done 
under the circumstances. But William Gilbert only 
threw himself on the floor at his wife’s feet, and 
laid his head on her knee beside the baby; that 
weary head, full of care and knowledge and distract- 
ing plans, close to the unconscious infant’s, which 
slept so peacefully. Lucy did not say a word; she 
only laid the child in its richly ornamented little 
crib, and, smoothing back the hair from her hus- 
band’s forehead, kissed it softly. How many foolish 
women would have been vexed at the slight thus 
offered to her little idol, and by a cross reply, or 
protest, would have sent the worn-out man to seek 
comfort away from his own fireside. 

“You are not well, Willie,” she said at length. 
“ Your forehead is burning” 

“Yes, and my heart too,” he answered, gloomily. 
“T did not mean to tell you yet, Lucy ;” and, rais- 
ing his head, he glanced from the child to her pale 
face. ‘It seems too hard it should come just now, 
when we have all that heart could wish for; but it’s 
always so in this world!” 

“ Tell me what?” Lucy questioned, simply. 

“ Oh, Lucy, I would not have minded so much if 
I had not taken your money! I don’t see how I 
could ever have been so selfish! But it’s all gone! 
half of your property, every cent father and I were 
worth, and there ’s debt, debt, debt without end, 
besides !” 

His wife did not say, “Is that all ?” with a sigh 
She 
had never been taught the value of money through 
want; but she well knew comfort and luxury were 





of relief, as heroines in story-books always do. 
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not to be had without it. It was a terrible affair ; 
no wonder William looked ill, and his father com- 
plained of the rigor of the season. it was harder 
than all to think that he had been bearing this per- 
plexity and trouble alone, though she instantly per- 
ceived the kindness that had concealed it from her. 

“So, if I did not seem to love our little Anne as 
much as you expected, you will forgive me for it, 
dear child—-will you not? She seemed born to 
trouble. It was all I could think of when I had her 
in my arms.” 

“ Oh, don’t think of that a moment, Willie. 
what will you do? What will father do?” 

“God only knows! Poor father! I’m afraid it 
will kill him. And there are mother and the girls! 
But you will be spared poverty at least, Lucy. I 
have only used half your fortune. The rest is un- 
touched for you and our child; and I will go some- 
where among strangers, and make a new home for 
you, where you will not have the pity of your friends 
to bear.” 

“ But will not twenty-five thousand dollars pay 
all you owe ?” 

“‘We have already sacrificed three times that. I 
thought we should pay everything, and father would 
He was 


But 


not have his business credit injured. 
prouder of it than of us. It’s dreadful to see how 
he ’s altered since he finds it cannot be done.” 

“But won’t twenty-five thousand be something 
towards it?” 

“You do not understand, Lucy, that I have lost 
your money too,” her husband answered, hastily, 
rising and walking up and down the room. 

“ All of it?” 

“ No, just half. I’m thankful it was no more !” 

“That is what I meant, dear Willie. Do under- 
stand me. Please use the rest !” 

And she came up to him as he leaned by the win- 
dow, and laid her hand upon his arm. The touch 
was so light, so appealing, that the expression of 
gloom and bitterness passed away for a moment. 
He took the hand in both of his, but only said— 

“ Ah, Lucy, it was a sad day for you when you 
married me !” 

To one who sees only as man sees, it would seem 
that he spoke a sorrowful truth ; but Lucy did not 
think so, and she tried to make him feel it by every 
wife-like argument; but it was all in vain. How 
could he stand there, knowing that he had taken 
her from the gayeties of fashionable society, from 
suitors whose wealth would have doubled her own, 
and now even her home and his protection, all that 
he had offered her, must be given up. 

It was talked of at the Exchange that day, and 
the older merchants could scarcely believe that 
“Gilbert & Son” could not meet their liabilities. 
Mr. Gilbert had been noted heretofore for his cau- 
tion, and William’s remarkable business talents had 
won great confidence for him. But men they had 


alled their friends buttoned their overcoats tightly, 
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and put up their gold spectacles with an ominous 
shake of the head, saying, “ When old merchants 
did speculate, they were the rashest of all people, 
and they had long thought ‘ Gilbert & Son’ were 
undertaking too much.” So the quick tide of busi- 
ness swept over the wreck, and it was buried save 
to those whose treasures had gone down with it. 

It is a hard thing for a man who has come to 
gray hairs, priding himself on an unquestioned 
business integrity, to meet unsatisfied creditors face 
to face, knowing he has exhausted every looked-for 
assistance. A younger man has hope and energy, 
and a thousand plans by which he feels he may yet 
be free; but for Mr. Gilbert there was nothing— 
nothing but disgrace and want before him, look 
where he would. It was pitiable enough to see him 
wander up and down the house by the hour, his 
hands folded behind him, or playing nervously with 
his spectacles, as he walked with unsteady steps, 
like one who is suddenly aged. Mrs. Gilbert tried 
to comfort him; but he never seemed to listen to 
what she said, and only muttered, “ Beggars! beg- 
gars! all of us!” when they sat down to table, where 
he scarcely tasted food. It was a miserable week in 
both families: Lucy alone, for William had under- 
taken to close the business, and was at the count- 
ing-house until twelve night after night, while Mrs. 
Gilbert thought only of her husband, and the girls 
cried, and fretted, and bewailed themselves alone. 

And thus it went one gloomy December day, the 
first on which Lucy had ventured out, and now she 
did so in defiance of the advice of her careful nurse. 
Mrs. Gilbert met her at the door silently, and on the 
stairs she saw Charlotte hurrying away, evidently to 
avoid her, while Emily looked as though her eyes 
never would be fit to use again. 

“ Where is father ?” she asked, as she entered the 
dining-room, well knowing there was but one fire 
kept now. 

“Tn his own room,” Emily said. And Mrs. Gil- 
bert started as Lucy turned towards it. 

“Don’t go in! don’t, Lucy! He does not see 
anybody. Even I keep out of sight as much as I 
can.” 

But Lucy for once seemed possessed of amazing 
boldness, and did not heed either the outstretched 
hand or the prohibition. 

Mr. Gilbert raised his head as he heard the door 
open. He was sitting before a desk piled with pa- 
pers ; but his arms were crossed before him, as if he 
had given up a hopeless task. There was no fire in 
the room, not even a gleam of wintry sunlight to 
brighten it. Lucy met a dull, hopeless gaze, as his 
bloodshot eyes rested on her, while she came to- 
wards him. 

“ Won’t you speak to me—/father ?” she said, in a 
voice full of pity. 

“Oh, Lucy!” groaned the stricken old man. 
“ What did you come here for ?” 

“To comfort you, if I can,” she answered, kneel. 
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ing down beside him like a little child. It was her 
first impulse, yet she had scarcely ever taken his 
band before, and had loved him least of all. 

“Nothing can do that! Words are nothing! 
We had plenty of fair words before we needed help. 
Money! money! that ’s what I want!” he said, al- 
most fiercely. 

“And I can give it to you. I have brought it for 
you. Here it is.” And she laid a packet of papers 
before him. “ William will not take it; but you 
will, for his sake, and mother’s, and the girls’. Oh 
yes, you will, I know! for it covers almost all: I 
have found that out; and I shall be so happy once 
more when all these debts are paid !” 

“ Debts !—paid!” He clutched the papers eager- 
ly. “Oh no! no, my child!” And he laid his 
hand on her head—a father’s hand for the first time 
she could remember ; and, as she saw the tears run 
slowly down his sunken cheeks, she would have 
given twice as much, had she possessed it, to make 
him happy again. She had begun to receive her 
reward. 

So she argued the matter cheerfully, and told him 
how well they could get along without it; that Wil- 
liam had already been offered a situation by one of 
the best firms in the city, but would not stay where 
he was a debtor; and “ I had much rather have him 
with me than all the money in the world, sir!” she 
said so earnestly, that he could not help believing 
her, or allowing himself to be reasoned into the be- 
lief that it would be better in every way to do as she 
said. 

You who think the father-in-law selfish or grasp- 
ing, place yourself where he stood, borne down by 
so heavy a weight of shame and liabilities, and have 
the means to free yourself again placed before you 
so willingly, so generously, and we doubt not your 
decision would be the same. 

Mrs. Gilbert could not comprehend what had 
happened, when she ventured at length to follow 
Lucy; but she scarcely cared when she saw her 
husband looking more like himself than he had 
done since his misfortunes. Lucy did not stop to 
explain; but a moment after was begging Emily to 
go back with her and stay all night, for William 
was gone so late. The poor child was only too glad 
of any change, for, what with her father’s trouble, 
and Lotte’s ill-temper, and Evelyn’s constant fret- 
ting, home was far from comfortable. 

Lucy had not been in such good spirits for many 
a day, and laughed at the nurse for telling her “she 
had certainly taken her death ;” and had such a 
cheerful fire stirred up in the nursery that the ice 
about poor Emily’s heart was completely thawed 
long before the evening was over, and she found 
herself talking over her troubles to her sister-in-law 
quite as freely as she ever had done to Lotte or 
Evelyn; more so, for Lucy did not laugh at her as 
Lotte often did, or cut her short with “La, child, 
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what nonsense!” as the practical Evelyn too fre- 
quently closed a conference. Lucy was just as cor- 
dial and confidential too, as if she had not been an 
heiress, or just given away the last remnant of her 
fortune to pay her father-in-law’s debts. 

“TI do hope Willie will take the situation now, 
and then we can all live together, and be comfort- 
able, at any rate.” 

“ But not in our poor little house, after this lovely 
one,” said Emily, looking around the handsome 
apartment with girlish admiration. 

“IT fancy you can manage to put us somewhere, 
baby and all,” Lucy answered. 

“ But Mrs. Butler, and Mrs. Lawrence, and the 
Claytons, they will never come to see you in our 
plain little house,” urged Emily. 

“Then I certainly shall not go to see them in 
theirs ; besides, baby won’t leave me much time for 
visiting now, I fancy.” 

“ Dear little thing!” And the young aunt, fol- 
lowed by the happy mother’s eyes, took a journey 
across the room to look at it, and to touch the little 
pink curled-up hands softly. 

‘ But there ’s poor father !” Emily burst out again, 
as she came back to the fire. “ It seems too bad 
for us three girls to be idle, and he working so for 
us. I wish J could do something! If I could only 
teach music now !” , 

“ Music ?” 

“Yes,” answered Emily, half doubtfully and 
apologetically. 

“ The very thing!” 

“Twas afraid you did not like it, or would not 
like to have me.” 

* How so?” 

“Some people—rich people, I mean; yes, and 
poor people too—seem to think it is disgraceful to 
work for a living.” 

“ Sensible people never do !” 

“Do you really approve of it, Lucey? Oh dear! 
but I’m afraid I do not know enough.” 

“ But I can teach you. We can practise together; 
and you know I have had the very best instructors.” 
Lucy did not say this boastingly; her face was 
lighted up with the excitement of planning what 
would be such a relief to Mr. Gilbert, and really the 
best thing that could happen to Emily; for it would 
“T will hant up 
*Berteni’ and ‘ Bandaval’ to-morrow, and we will 
I have often thought it was a 


said Lucy, stoutly. 


give her a definite object in life. 


commence directly. 
pity you were neglecting your musie lately; but I 
did not like to say so.” 

Emily blushed with the recollection that it was 
her foolish jealousy of Lucy that had disheartened 
her when she was making the most rapid advances. 

“And I can get you one young pupil directly— 
you ’d better commence with beginners—Alice But- 
ler; and there are the little Claytons, their teacher, 
poor Miss Jackson, is so ill that she has just been 
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obliged to give them up. I will see Mrs. Clayton 
to-morrow, before she engages any one else,” con- 
tinued Lucy, joyfully. 

“How could Lotte say she was proud,” thought 
Emily, “when she doesn’t mind telling her most 
fashionable friends that her sister-in-law is obliged 
to give music lessons? And how good-natured she 
is to offer to teach me !” 

They both sat and watched the fantastic shapes 
of the glowing coals a while, and then Lucy said, 
suddenly, as if Emily would be as much interested 
as herself— 

“There ’s a steamer in to-day, and I ought to 
have a letter from Archie. I wish you knew Archie, 
Emily. You would like him, I ’m sure.” 

Emily thought “very likely ;” but Lucy went 
on— 

“He looks something like me, but is quite tall; 
and, in his last letter, he tells mo he has adopted 
the continental fashion of wearing the beard. He 
sings, too: we used to have a great many duets. I 
wish he would come home, and settle down, and get 
married. But he’s too fastidious; I’m afraid he 
never will. I don’t know anything that would grieve 
me more than Archie’s making a bad match. I 
want to love his wife so much. Did I ever show 
you his picture, Emily ?” 

No, Emily never had seen it. 

“Ts it possible!” And Lucy made all haste to 
bring it from her own room. “ Do you wonder I 
am proud of him?” 

Emily did not in the least. The face was very 
like Lucy’s, the hair tossed carelessly off from a 
high, full forehead. The eyes had a deep, almost 
womanly tenderness of expression ; but that might 
have been the effect of the unusually long lashes 
shading them. 

The two girls—for Lucy seemed little more— 
stood together looking at the picture when William 
eamein. Lucy turned with a cheerful smile to meet 
him, and he seemed pleased to find Emily there. 
So he sat down upon the lounge between them, with 
an arm about the waist of his wife and sister, as he 
never had done before, and Emily could almost 
have laid her head on his shoulder and cried for joy 
to feel that he loved her as well as ever, after all, 
and that she had gained such a dear sister in Lucy. 

It required a great many womanly arguments, 
and not a little coaxing, it must be confessed, before 
William Gilbert would consent to his wife’s arrange- 
ments; nor did Lucy give up her beautiful house, 
and enter voluntarily her husband’s family, without 
many a dark hour of regret and foreboding. But she 
knew that she was acting rightly, that her husband 
was not weighed down by a burden of debt, and if 
his fature income was smaller than she had ever 
thought of before, she would try to bring her wants 
within its compass. 

Many of her acquaintances did “ give her up,” as 
summer friends will, even some that she had loved 
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and trusted; but it taught her the value of those 
that remained. At home, though Lotte was still 
unapproachable, and even took pains to make her 
feel uncomfortable, the rest were all that heart could 
wish, and her dear little Anne grew to be the life of 
the household. The only danger was that it would 
be spoiled by the attentions of so many nurses. 
Mr. Gilbert, senior, “ quite came out” as “ grandpa,” 
and allowed his spectacles to be pulled off any num- 
ber of times. His reverses seemed to have wrought 
an entire change in the reservod, preoccupied man, 
who of late years had been growing more and more 
wrapped up in business, to the exclusion of all social 
enjoyments. It was really touching to see how he 
loved that little child ; and Lucy was quite satisfied 
to have such an avenue for the gratitude he once 
expressed to her. 

Mrs. Gilbert was in danger of committing infanti- 
cide by the excessive care with which she looked to 
the baby’s wrappings, and the number of preserip- 
tions brought forward if there was the remotest 
symptoms of croup. As for Emily, if she did get a 
moment’s respite from her pupils and her vigorous 
practice, it was sure to be spent in “sister’s room,” 
with the baby in her arms. 

“Tf all people have such astonishing scholars as 
mine,” Lucy said one day, “ I’m sure I don’t think 
music teaching a hardship.” It was more than a 
year since she had commenced instructing Emily, 
who had certainly made remarkable progress. But 
then, as she often said, “ she had so much to encou- 
rage her.” I al- 
ways liked it; it was one of Archie’s great favor- 


“Sing this allegro over again. 


ites,” Lucy said, seating herself near the piano. 

Emily had been told that before, and since then 
she had practised it frequently. She had taken 
more than one glance at the miniature since the 
evening in Fourteenth Street. Perhaps it was not 
her fault, though ; for Lucy was very fond of talk- 
ing about her brother to Emily, and had recounted 
nearly every incident of their childhood to her at- 
tentive listener. 

Now there is an old saying, which is neither pious 
nor elegant, which the French have rendered in no 
more flattering, yet little less objectionable terms— 
“ Parlez d'un Gne, et l'on voyez Voreille” —but, 
nevertheless, its truth is frequently demonstrated. 
So it happened just at that moment that a stranger 
was shown into the little parlor: “stranger” to 
Emily at least, in spite of the miniature practice ; 
but, after an instant’s hesitation, Lucy sprang for- 
ward with “ dear Archie /” and the musician quietly 
vacated her seat at the piano, and left the long- 
separated brother and sister by themselves. Not 
without a little quicker pulse than usual; for her 
momentary glance had shown her Archie Carrol was 
all she had pictured him, in appearance, at least, 
and she went straight to the nursery and kissed the 
baby several times, before she recollected Anne was 
his niece as well as her own. 
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Presently the baby was sent for to the parlor, and 
it seemed an age before the hall door closed again 
and Lucy came up. She had so much to tell Emily ; 
how she tried to make Archie dine with them, but 
he had a previous engagement with some friends 
that came over in the steamer with him—“ Mrs. Wil- 
cox and her daughter.” Emily at once fell to won- 
dering if Miss Wilcox was wealthy and beautiful. 
He was to come back to tea, however, and make 
William’s acquaintance. “You girls must look 
your very best,” Lucy said. 

Emily for once did not need the advice. She 
never had been so dissatisfied with her mirror be- 
fore; though, in truth, there was no reason to com- 
plain of it. She did not look to be twenty, her 
figure was so slight and her face so girlish. Sho 
had the good sense to wear simple white, always the 
most becoming and lady-like dress, with no orna- 
ments but a knot of blue ribbons at throat and 
waist. Lucy thought she had never seen her look 
better, as Emily entered the room, and presented 
her, with no little pride, as “my sister Emily.” 
Lotte did not make her appearance; and, as Mr. 
and Mrs. Gilbert were in the country, Evelyn was 
quite in her element as mistress of the tea-tray. 
Lucy was delighted to see that Archie took to her 
husband at once, his frank, unembarrassed manner 
being just what it should be. Music was proposed 
in the evening, and Lucy played many things he 
used to love, and Archie hung over the piano talk- 
ing of old times, with a “Don’t you remember ?” 
constantly upon his lips, until Emily began to feel 
quite shut out, and terribly de trop, as she stood on 
the other side. 

But, when songs were asked for, Lucy declared 
“she was quite out of practice,” and insisted on 
Emily taking her place, which she did, after a while, 
wishing the floor could open and land her below 
stairs, or anywhere, so she could conveniently make 
her escape from the polite but critical Archie Carrol. 
What interest could he have in her singing when he 
had heard Grisi and Alboni—every musical star on 
the Continent ? 
that the first three bars might as well have been left 
out, and she felt as if she could reach the top of 


No wonder her voice trembled so 


High Bridge quite as easily as the first G natural. 
“But why should I care?” she thought, heroical- 
“ Willie 
and Lucy like to hear me sing, if he does not.” 
And so her voice gained its strength and its expres- 


ly, after making a most quavering turn. 


sion, until she felt she was doing her very best, and 
met Lucy’s satisfied and encouraging glance. 

Lucy did not claim any praises for her pupil; but 
her brother urged Miss Gilbert to sing again, which 
was all she could desire, as she knew him to be as 
fastidious in music as beauty. And then she pro- 
posed they should try a duet, still more to Emily’s 
Then came the 
tray Evelyn’s busy hands had prepared, to which 
they all did justice, Mr. Carrol helping Emily him- 


dismay and Willie’s satisfaction. 


self, and sitting down beside her on the sofa, just as 
if he belonged to the family, while he gave her a 
sketch of La Prophet, and promised to bring her 
“ Ah, mon fils,” which he said would suit her style 
exactly. Emily had heard the aria once, and felt 
she could not have had higher praise. 

It chanced that Mr. Carrol stayed in New York 
much longer than he intended, coming every day to 
see his sister, of course, and the practising was re- 
newed frequently, until Emily began to lose her 
fear of him, travelled and accomplished as he was, 
and to watch for his daily visits almost as eagerly as 
Lucy. One morning he surprised his brother-in-law 
by coming into the counting-house and paying him 
a visit among the books of Moses, Lane, & Co., by 
whom he was now employed. 

“ Such a man as you are ought to be working for 
himself, Gilbert,” he said, looking around the un- 
comfortable little apartment curiously. 

“ But I tried that, you know,” William answered, 
referring good-naturedly to his disastrous failure. 

“ Yes, I know you did; and I was ready to come 
over and indict you for making way with Lucy’s 
money. But don’t look so distressed. I shouldn't 
have said a word if I had not got over it long ago. 
Everybody must go one voyage to learn. To prove 
it, I want you to take some of my spare cash and 
try again.” 

It was certainly very kind and generous in Archie, 
and William knew of an excellent opportunity, 
wanting only a little capital. But he would not suf- 
fer himself to be tempted a second time. 

“T cannot tell you how much I thank you for 
your confidence, Archie,” he answered, gravely, 
“particularly after what has happened; but it is 
not best, I am sure.” 

“You must thank your wife as far as that goes ; 
I never saw a woman believe in her husband as she 
does in you. But I fancy she’s right, after all. 
Come, now, what do you say to having me for a 
partner ?” 

William could not help smiling. Archie Carrol 
in business was too helpless a person to be contem- 
plated. 

“TI know I don’t look much like work,” Archie 
continued, not in the least offended, “and that I’ve 
been shamefully indolent ever since I left college. 
But I don’t think it looks exactly right to see a man 
of my age out of business. I’ve actually concluded 
to settle down; that is, if I can find any one to 
I bring capital, you experience ; don’t 
you see? I pay a man now for taking care of my 
money; and perhaps you can use me to tie up par- 


marry me. 


cels.”” 

It was a pity Archie had such natural or acquired 
indolence ; he was certainly one of the most gene- 
rous and amiable of men. But Emily did not like 
to hear he had even that fault, and began to take 
herself seriously to task for thinking of him so 
much, particularly as Lotte never failed to comment 
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on every opinion she expressed of him, in her usu- 
ally amiable style. We are sorry to confess that, as 
Charlotte drew near the confines of old-maidism, she 
did not bid fair to bean ornament to the sisterhood. 
Every one knows how one fault of temper unchecked 
uproots or covers many a good quality. 

For once in his life, Archie Carrol seemed tho- 
roughly in earnest. He walked straight up to Hud- 
son Street, and inquired for Emily, who could not 
believe the servant at first, but said it must be “ Mrs. 
Gilbert” he wished to see. But the girl said, “ No; 
he asked particularly for Miss-Emily.” And any 
of our lady readers can imagine the composed, unem- 
barrassed state of mind in which she went to meet 
him, and the scene that followed. 

When William Gilbert came up to dinner, and 
began to tell his wife Archie’s generous wish, he 
found another argument in favor of the plan, and 
quite as great a surprise in the news that “ Archie 
and Emily were engaged!” Which astounding in- 
telligence Lucy communicated with not a little pride 
in her feminine discernment and skill at match- 
making, for which all women happily married them- 
selves should be pardoned. 
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In process of time, a new household was formed, 
of which Lucy and Emily took charge alternately, 
while the firm of Gilbert & Carrol, South Street, is 
scarcely less harmonious and prosperous. Emily 
cannot believe all her happiness even yet, in having 
her wildest dreams thus realized; and Archie, now 
transformed into something approaching to a man 
of business, tells her it was only her industry and 
perseverance, after all, that ever won him. 

“’Pon my word”—for of course there is a little 
of the exquisite remaining—‘I never was so 
ashamed of myself in my life as when Lucy told me 
what you were doing. She always wrote about you, 
you see, and I thought I was the happiest man in 
the world when I found you were a beauty as well 
as a wonder, for she did not tell me that.” 

Mrs. Gilbert gives the young housekeepers, par- 
ticularly Emily, a great deal of good advice. Eve- 
lyn tells all her friends “ Lucy is the very best 
sister-in-law that ever was seen ;” and as for Char- 
lotte, we know that those who will not suffer them- 
selves to be happy carry their own punishment with 
them. 





THE 


Tue elms in Maryland have been for many years 
subject to the depredations of a small insect, which 
feeds upon and destroys the leaves. It is the larva 
or caterpillar of the Galeruca calmariensis, a beetle. 
Réyv. Dr. Morris, of Baltimore, who has probably 
examined the subject more than any other entomolo- 
gist in the State, says: “It is a foreign insect, and 
one of the few destructive species that have found 
their way into our country, doubtless on imported 
elms.” The same larva attacks the elms of France. 
The elms in England have their leaves frequently 
drilled into holes by the little jumping weevil, Or- 
chestes fagi. Other insects in different localities are 
also injurious to these beautiful trees. 

The method of destroying the larva of the elm 
beetle in Maryland has been so faithfully pursued at 
the residence of Thos. I. Carson, Esq., every spring 
for several years, that the family and their visitors 
have enjoyed the pleasure of seeing the grand old 
elms of Bolton wearing a plump and plentiful foliage, 
while other trees, on grounds not far off, had an ap- 
pearance of having been struck by lightning. This 
success is the occasion of the following poem, from 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Long, sister of Mrs. Carson. 

J. F. 


* One harvest from thy field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong; 
A second crop thine acres yield, 
Which I gather in a song.” 
t. W. Esrerson. 
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THE ELMS OF BOLTON 
TO THE DEAR LADY THEREOF. 


Stately trees are we and old, 
But our hearts are not acold. 
In the shadows round thee thrown, 
Wavering, as thou walk’st alone 
With thy early matron grace, 
Round about thy dwelling-place, 
Read our trembling thanks and blessings, 
Read our quivering caressings 

Many a tree on wooded hill 
Winter-cleaving frosts do kill 
Many a bough of fruitage fair 
Summer smites and withers bare; 
Many a one, by long decay 
Dwindled, tempests tear away; 
Many die by deadly doom 
When the lightning’s wrath doth come; 
Many in their lusty age, 
Filled with all their foliage, 
Like Samson bending, blind and lone, 
With his arm around the stone, 
Drag down all, in ruin vast, 

Where their outstretched boughs have passed, 
But by winter's frosts unharmed, 
And ’gainst summer’s heat full armed, 

From all deadly axes cherished, 
Day by day we stood—yet perished. 
Not from want of inward might 
Did our leaves drop day and night; 

Deeply in our veins we felt 
Every kindly influence melt; 
Spring-time never saw us slow 


Her first wooing wind to know; 
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Summer never sought a shade 
Darker than our broad boughs made- 
Golden crownéd, joinéd we 
Autumn’s purple pageantry. 

When the maple’s flush was fled, 
And the last oak-leaf lay dead— 
When the sycamore stood bare, 

And weeping willows tore their hair, 
Wailing the dead year’s funeral, 

Our branches wore their honors well, 
And only laid their leaflets low 

At the still summons of the snow. 

Nevertheless, for many a year 
Ere thou cam’st, we withered here 
For, to one small foe a prey, 

All our young leaves fell away; 
Mournfully we felt these come, 
Knowing so their certain doom. 

Three times through the summer’s heat 
Lay they blasted at our feet. Q 
Where our living shade should fall, 
Spread they, like a blackened pall. 
Autumn never, hand-caressing, 

Laid upon our head a blessing. 

So we welcomed Winter old, 

With fleecy robe our limbs to fold; 
Burying, in white oblivion, 

Thought of all our glory gone. 

Think not, lady, we are dull— 
Like our boughs, our hearts are full; 
Gladly would we wave to thee 
Thanks for our green majesty. 

Not alone for cooling shade $ 
Was our weight of foliage made. 

Listening with a true devotion 
To our lightest breath and motion, 
Still the poet’s heart perceives 
More than beauty in our leaves; 
So to him we still possess 
Rarest gifts the soul to bless— 

Still to him, with wisdom rife, 
Every tree's a “tree of Life.” 

In thy ear we fain would pour 
Something of this antique lore, 

And, thy nurture to repay, 

Teach thee all our leaves can say. 
Stooping from our prime condition, 
Speaking but to intuition, 

We would even grow didactic 

On the process prophylactic— 

Bid thee inliest health to know 

By the care of outward show. 

Watch, oh lady, day by day, 

Lest thy life’s leaves fall away. 
Inmost good is feeble found, 
Unless by meet externals bound. 
Love lives by such homely fare 
As honeyed words and kisses are. 
Our most human virtue dies 
Unbreathed by practised charities. 
Godliness, the heart’s true core, 
Shrinks and hardens every pore, 
Save the church, with reverend rite, 
Yield to it an outward sight. 

Give thyself, then, utterance large, 
Spread thy soul to outmost verge; 
Let each daily act be free; 

Glad breath for every sympathy. 
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Never leafless effort could 

Make a ring of solid wood; 

When the withering years were known, 
Not an inch of limb was grown; 

Both our sap and strength were spent, 
Yielding no life, nourishment. 

So the substance of a soul, 

As the leafless moments roll, 

Suffer must a sure delay, 

Till it find the freest play 

Of its living faculties, 

And its finest sympathies, 

In a widespread show of being, 
Beautiful to outward seeing. 

Our old trunks, far-rooted now, 
Feel a life in every bough, 
Spreading forth in wealth of leaves 
All the power that bough receives: 
Quick in circulating juices, 
Breathe themselves in active uses. 

Feeding, by our foliage fair, 

On the dew, the light, the air; 
As our sap doth fall and rise, 
Life itself solidifies. 

Listen what our leaflets say! 
Smallest cares may sometimes prey 
On the loveliest habitudes, 

And then spread in blasting broods. 
With a self-compelling rigor 

Thou must save thy soul’s green vigor: 
When thy leaves are kept alive, 

God will ever make thee thrive. 


TO ——. 


BY FRED. COOPER. 


A BARK from free Columbia’s shore 
Turnéd her prow and kissed the gale, 
While Freedom’s pennon fair she bore, 
And gentle winds filled well each sail: 
Onward she rode, and seemed to be 
A thing of life, as joyously 
She stemmed each rippling tide; 
Fair winds and sunshine cheered her way, 
And, throwing from her bows the spray, 
She looked the sailor’s pride. 


* But soon she gained a rougher sea, 

And storms dispute her way; 

“Now, mariner, hard to the lea!” 
Torn are her streamers gay: 

The wild wind loud and fiercely blew, 

And Ocean’s billows roughly threw 
Their foam and spray around her; 

But gallantly she braved the storm, 

And, smiling fair, the morrow’s morn 
In a safe harbor found her. 


So thou, like brave and gallant bark, 
O’er life’s rough sea art sailing; 

And though the storm is sometimes dark, 
And the wild wind is wailing, 

Yet may clear skies and gentle gales 
Long unto thee be given, 

Until at last, with outstretched sails, 

The rocks all cleared, and braved all gales, 
You reach the port of Heaven. 














THE 


BY ANN E. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a warm afternoon in May; the sun was 
shining brightly out of doors, and struggled, with 
partial success, to enter the dusty panes of the school- 
room windows. Some robins were busy building a 
nest upon a solitary tree that stood near, and bordered 
the travelled street. Old Mr. Pearson was spading 
some beds in his garden that lay on the opposite side 
of the street; and as he was now soon weary from 
age, he stopped frequently, leaning upon his spade, 
and looking with much apparent interest upon the 
rows of early peas that were doing their best to re- 
pay his early and careful culture. There was little 
else to be seen from the front windows of the school- 
room; but those who sat upon the north side, the 
“first class,” had a view of the Merchants’ Bank, a 
large brick building, one department of which was 
the Reading-Room. The windows were raised, and 
a row of very sedate citizens were standing by the 
long table, looking very silent and very wise. Upon 
the outside, between two windows on the rear of the 
building, leaned the huge jawbone of a whale. It 
was often a subject of speculation with the girls, 
who came to the conclusion that the mouth from 
whence it was taken might easily have swallowed 
Jonah, but would find it rather difficult to make 
room for a horse and chaise, as one of our school- 
books averred a whale’s mouth was capable of doing. 
But “Cousin Lizzie” insisted upon the propriety of 
believing the school-book, notwithstanding the ocu- 
lar demonstration to the contrary; for, she inge- 
niously reasoned, “what would our books be good 
for, if they didn’t tell the truth?” But then she 
was one of the little girls, and sat upon the west end 
of the room, near the window which looked upon 
the quiet home of a sweet and popular poetess. The 
neatly kept and carefully trained flowers in the gar- 
den, the shrubbery in the front yard, and the wood- 
bine that grew so luxuriantly as to cover the whole 
of one side of the house, and in which the birds 
nestled so cozily and sung so sweetly, almost uncon- 
sciously drew the attention of the passer-by, for 
there were no other houses in the street that bore 
similar marks of taste and refinement. Lizzie’s lit- 
tle, warm, loving heart delighted in it, and she said 
she was never tired looking at it, or at the little 
shoemaker’s shop opposite. She liked to hear the 
tap, tap of the little hammer, and see the boots and 
shoes with nice new patches upon them, hanging 
round, ready when called for. 

The afternoon to which I refer was memorable to 
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myself, as being the time when I was first conscious 
of that rather disagreeable sensation, the toothache. 
Now there was something dignified, I fancied, in 
suffering what people, older than myself, complained 
of so frequently; so I tied up my face, and very 
heroically tried to study. But it wouldn’t do; the 
tears would come, though I tried hard to keep them 
back and choke down the bad feelings. So, after 
making a great many mistakes in my ciphering, and 
getting an ugly blot in my manuscript book, I placed 
all my things in the blue desk appropriated to my 
use, and, going to the teacher, asked if I might be 
excused for the afternoon. The request was readily 
granted, and, turning my steps to my father’s place 
of business, I sought his sympathy. 

“No help for you, my daughter, but to have the 
tooth extracted.” 

“Oh, I can’t have that done!” I exclaimed; “ it 
will kill me !” 

“Oh no, it is one of your first teeth; the pain will 
last but a moment; let me take the troublesome 
thing out, and a new one will come in its place.” 

“Oh no, no,” I said; and, holding with both hands 
my flushed face, I sat down upon a low seat. 

Just then Dr. Carter called. He was a tall, gaunt, 
stern-looking man—such a personage as a child 
shrinks from, and women greet without a smile. 

“There, now,” said my father, “the doctor has 
come just in time; he will draw your tooth before 
you can say Jack Robinson.” 

I dropped my hands in my lap, sat erect, and said 
“it doesn’t ache so hard now: I'll wait till another 
time.” 

“Let me see your tooth,” said the doctor; “I will 
not pull it; I will only look to see what’s the 
matter.” 

With all the confidence of childhood in his word 
and his skill, I drew near and raised my little face 
for his inspection. Before I knew what he was 
about, his long, bony, and medicine-tasting fingers 
were in my mouth, and grasping firmly the offending 
tooth. One strong arm was thrown around me so 
firmly that I could not struggle—one sharp, fierce 
pang, and the suffering member was upon the floor. 

“ There, now!” he said, exultingly, “ you see it’s 
just nothing at all to have a tooth out!” 

I gave him one look, which, if it expressed half 
the indignation and contempt in my little heart, 
would have made him, hardened as he was, change 
countenance a little; and then I walked silently out 
of the store towards home. 

“ Dr. Carter is a very wicked man; he has told a 
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falsehood,” I said, as I entered the room where my 
mother sat sewing. 

She looked up in surprise, and when I had related 
my story, she, who had taught me a strict and un- 
swerving regard for truth, could not acquit him, 
though she tried to palliate his offence. 

I thought that night more kindly of the man 
when I lay down to sleep, for I fancied his con- 
science must trouble him, and that it would be in 
vain for him to sleep after committing so great a sin. 
My childish sympathy was all in vain, for, Dr. Car- 
ter never having found the conscience in his dis- 
sections of the human frame—having looked in vain 
for it from the pia mater and dura mater of the 
brain, through the thorax, spinal marrow, midriff, 
spleen, &c. to the curious and complicated bones of 
the human foot—he therefore denied its existence. 
What he could see with his eyes, hear with his ears, 
and touch with his hands, he believed. He knew, 
professionally at least—for when I first remembered 
him he was an old bachelor—that man was born of 
woman, lived but a brief existence, and dropped 
into the grave. Then the human frame slowly 
crumbled, mingling its elements with the dust of 
earth. All this he could see, and therefore believed, 
and could even tell you the proportions of phosphate 
of lime in the bones, the constituent elements of 
blood in the veins, or the comparative weight of 
muscle and fat. But, mathematically, he could not 
prove that One “strong to deliver and mighty to 
save” had proclaimed himself the “resurrection and 
the life;” therefore the Bible was to him an idle 
tale, or rather a very curious and antiquated book. 
The raptures of the dying saint, the stoical philoso- 
phy of his infidel patients, and the awful remorse 
of the conscience-stricken debauchee were, in his 
view, but so many manifestations of variable tem- 
peraments—the effect produced by disease upon the 
brain. Dr. Carter was a good surgeon; why should 
he not be? The human body was to him merely a 
curious machine, wonderfully adapted to its uses; 
but then it was but the highest development in a 
Slowly, but surely, we had 
advanced from the scarcely organized animaleules 
to tadpoles, lizards, fishes, &c., till we could now 
elaim the ape and monkey for ancestors. Having, 
therefore, no “immortal longings,” no theological 
speculations, no moral pabulum to provide for that 
inmost hidden self, the true man, he devoted all his 
energies to his profession. 


long chain of being. 


And so he came to love 
the scalpel, and the dissecting-knife, and the com. 
panionship of dead bodies, better than soeial con- 
verse with the living. His scientific attainments 
were highly appreciated by the inhabitants of Old- 
bury, and the aristocracy of the place thought it 
quite beneath their dignity to be healed by other 
skill than his. It was rather strange, too, for he had 
little refinement or taste himself, was generally per- 
fumed with his own drugs, careless in dress, ex- 
tremely parsimonious in all his dealings, and stiff 
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and awkward in manner. He had small, cold blue 
eyes, that looked as if tears would be chilled at the 


fountain-head ; you never could imagine them lim- 


pid enough to flow from such a source. His lips 
were thin, his nose regular, and not above medium 
size—a fine prominent nasal organ would have re- 
deemed his face from the sordid, pinched-up expres- 
sion which it always wore. It was his belief that 
much fat in the human system was productive of 
disease, and he had some way of putting his theory 
into practice*@for he was lean as an Arab, and about 
as muscular. I now think he must have produced 
this healthy state of the system by never allowing 
himself to laugh: a good, hearty, side-shaking titil- 
lation was never known to proceed from his corpo- 
rosity. He was almost passionless; incapable of 
deep hatred or warm love; a man without a soul; 
a second Cavendish, endowed with a clear, cold, in- 
vestigating intellect, but it was intellect unmarried 
to feeling. One passion alone, the thirst for gold, 
linked him to his fellow-men. He hoarded his gains, 
or carefully invested them where they brought good 
interest. His housekeeper, a thin, pale, sad-looking 
woman, retained her place by her economy and si- 
lence. Dr. Carter had little interest in listening to 
the conversation of women. There was only ono 
lady in town to whom he would listen patiently, and 
to whom he tried to make himself agreeable. This 
famed person was Mrs. Lee, mother of little Lizzie. 
She was a widow, but young, beautiful, and wealthy. 
Her husband was twenty years her senior, but she 
had been a devoted wife, and worthy of the wor- 
shiping love of her fatherly spouse. Before he died, 
he said to her:— 

“ Alice, you will mourn for me, but time will heal 
the wound, and then you must marry again; it is 
not my wish that you should spend the best of your 
life clad in widows’ weeds.” 

Mrs. Lee felt then that she should never wish to 
marry again, and entreated him not to mention it: 
she was sure his place could never be filled. Her 
cheeks were yet moist with the tears which this con- 
versation drew forth, when the doctor made his daily 
call, and, from some remarks of Mr. Lee, he learned 
their cause. He manifested no interest or sensibility 
on the subject. Why should he? What was mar- 
riage, in his eyes, but the most healthy and respect- 
able way of perpetuating the human species? As 
for love, it was as fabulous as the childish tale of 
“ Jack’s Bean.” He would as soon expect to mount 
the upper skies on such a frail ladder as that, as to 
ascend to felicity by wedded love. 

Alas! poor Doctor Carter, you did not know that 
there were glorious romancers on earth who believed 
this very love to be vastly, in some respects, like 
Jack’s bean: 


“Tt springs not by the calendar: 
——__—————_ You look for it and see it not, 
And love e’en while you look: 

The peerless flower is up, consummate in the birth 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tue next morning after the incident of the tooth- 
pulling, I called, as usual, on my way to school, for 
Lizzie. We went round by State Street, as it length- 
ened our walk, and the air was so mild, and the sun 
so bright, we were in no haste for the confinement 
of the school-room. As we turned the corner, we 
observed a new sign above the door of a building 
which for some weeks had been “ To let.” 

“Another new doctor,” said Lizzie, as she stopped 
to read “Dr. H. Parker.” “Mother says the young 
doctors come here and hang up their signs just long 
enough for Dr. Carter to look them into a paralytic 
fit, and then both owner and sign drop silently out 
of sight. Dr. Carter is a very learned man, I sup- 
pose; mother says he is the greatest surgeon in the 
State. I wonder if he will ever die!” 

The question started a new train of ideas. Who 
knows but Dr. Carter will live always? He under- 
stands so much about disease, and the mechanism 
of the human frame, that perhaps he will be able to 
keep himself alive as long as the world lasts. This 
was quite a relief; for, having been nurtured in the 
strictest puritanical tenets, even as regards the ma- 
terial nature of future punishments, I shuddered 
when I remembered the curse pronounced upon the 
liar. 

“ Lizzie,” said I, in a very confidential voice, “I 
will tell you something, if you will promise never 
to tell.” 

“No, I never will as long as I live,” was the 
prompt reply. I then told her of the falsehood of 
Dr. Carter. 

Lizzie was shocked; her truthful little heart could 
find no apology for him. 

“ And then to think he should put his long arms 
round me so tight, and his fingers in my mouth! 
Bah! I would rather take castor-oil and rhubarb too. 
I wish there was another doctor. Perhaps this one 
will stay.” 

“Tt will do us no good if he does,” said Lizzie; 
“our parents would have Dr. Carter if there were a 
dozen more in town; and then you know how long 
he attended upon my father, and how wonderfully 
he cured mamma! I wish I could love him better; 
but I fancy he does not love little girls.” 

We had now arrived in the school-room, forgetting 
all the doctors in the world in our ambition to mount 
to the head of the spelling-class. On the afternoon 
of that day the sky was obscured by clouds, and a 
heavy shower seemed impending. The girls looked 
anxiously in the darkened west, and then at their 
new gingham bonnets, just prepared for the season. 
Lizzie, with her new kid shoes and linen sack, was 
not much troubled, for she made signs with her 
fingers to tell me that she guessed Willie would 
come. 


And who was Willie? Dear reader, in the che- 


tished pictures of your memory, do you not often 
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see the playmates of your youth, just as they looked 
in their fresh young childhood? And do you not 
delight to linger upon the picture, and forget that 
time, sickness, and sorrow have marred that beauty, 
dimmed the brightness of those eyes, and brushed 
the bloom from the cheek? Dear brother Will! if 
ever a cherub in heaven assumed a childish form, 
then wert thou that spirit. I cannot now, in all the 
familiar intercourse of childhood, remember one 
selfish act, or one burst of ill-temper. Everybody 
loved Willie. The neighbors petted him, the chil- 
dren sought him in their play and their vexations, 
and old people asked favors of him, for he was 
always ready to listen to their wants. But Willie 
was not a quiet child, as one might suppose: on the 
contrary, he was “never still,” and did not like Sun- 
day because he must be so careful of his clothes, 
and try to be so very quiet. He liked to play so 
well that he would forget the time of school, or the 
hour of meals. But then he always felt so sorry if 
he had incommoded others, or given pain to his pa- 
rents, that it must have been a hard heart that 
could have inflicted punishment upon so peniteat an 
offender. 

One morning, I remember, the housekeeper asked 
my father what he wished for breakfast. 

“T will send some fresh mackerel from the mar- 
ket,” was his reply. “ Willie, come with me and 
bring it home.” 

The child left his play and hastened to accompany 
his father. Nothing more was seen of him, how- 
ever, till the breakfast-bell rung, when, flushed with 
exercise, he took his usual place at table. The 
housekeeper, supposing there had been a mistake as 
to its being the regular market-day for fish, had 
prepared another dish. In the course of the meal, 
however, my father says— 

“ Why didn’t you cook the mackerel?” 

“T have not seen any,” was her reply. 

“Willie, where are they?” said my father; “did 
I not hand you a couple in the market?” 

The little boy dropped his knife and fork, and 
such a look of bewilderment as he assumed made 
us all laugh. 

“Speak, child,” said my father; “didn’t I give 
you some?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Willie, “and that is all I remem- 
ber about it. I cannot tell what has become of 
them ;” and the child rubbed his forehead, and 
seemed trying to connect a broken chain of thought. 
My father was never stern with his children; and 
Willie seldom incurred his anger. Many days pass- 
ed, and Willie could remember nothing save that he 
took the fish from his father in the market. But, 
playing one day with some children in the “ruins,” 
as the collection of cellars and rubbish remaining 
after a large fire was called, he saw the mackerel 
lying on the remnant of a cellar wall, just where he 
had laid them when asked to stop one minute and 


play ball. But he did not mean to be careless or 
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disobedient, and literally obeyed to the letter all 
commands. 

“ Willie, you must never wear these shirts to bed,” 
said my mother, when, to his great delight, she put 
some little bosoms and collars on a new set of shirts; 
“always remember your night-dress.” 

“Yes, mother, I certainly will,” said Willie, with 
emphasis, as he admiringly surveyed the shirts which 
so pleased his fancy. Not many weeks after, cousin 
Edward, who was studying medicine with Dr. Car- 
ter, and who was Willie’s bedmate, on retiring one 
cold night, found his little companion in a state of 
perfect nudity. 

Now, though the fair and beautifully formed child 
might be a study for an artist (and cousin Edward 
had an eye and taste for the beautiful), yet a cold 
room in a December night was hardly the place and 
time: besides, he wondered at the child. 

“ Willie, where is your night-dress ?” 

“T couldn’t find it’—the washerwoman could 
have told the reason. “And, you know, mother 
says I mustn’t wear my new shirts to bed on any 








account.” 

But one thing Willie never forgot or neglected, 
and that was his cousin Lizzie. If a cloud rose 
when she was at school, he ran for umbrella and 
overshoes, lest she should take cold. He gathered 
the first flowers of spring, and the last of autumn, 
for her to admire. He found out the first straw- 
berries, and would bring them in a fresh green leaf 
to his little cousin, before the rest of us looked for 
anything but blossoms. It was not to be expected 
that he would forget her such a rainy afternoon as 
the one to which I have referred. And, sure enough, 
as we stood at the windows and doors, looking out 
upon the wet street and the tiny rivers in tho paved 
gutters, we spied the little fellow with his load just 
turning the corner by the bank. But just then a 
horse and chaise turned into the street, and dashed 
furiously on, knocking the little boy under the 
wheels. The girls screamed, and called to the 
teacher; all saye Lizzie and myself, who ran as fast 
as our feet would carry us. But two men were there 
before us, one of whom was a stranger, the other 
Squire Hall. 

“Carry him right into your office, doctor,” said 
the latter. 

“Oh, Willie! Willie! can you speak ?” said Liz- 
zie, as she bent over him, her curls falling on his 
pale face. 

He unclosed his eyes on hearing her voice, and 
said— 

“Tt didn’t kill me, Lizzie; but my leg aches so! 
[ ’m afraid it’s broken. Is it?” he asked, turning 
to Squire Hall. 

Meanwhile the doctor had been examining it, and 
pronounced it a simple fracture, and was proceeding 
to set the limb. 

Lizzie drew Squire Hall aside, and asked— 
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“Can he do it well? Sha’n’t I call Dr. Carter 
who knows so much more about it ?” 

“The doctor is out of town this afternoon,” said 
the squire. “But don’t give yourself any trouble; 
Dr. Parker here will do the thing up right.” 

Lizzie looked again at the stranger, and her 
countenance softened a little when she saw his broad, 
high forehead, large, full, clear blue eye, and the 
kind expression of his face as he talked so cheerfully 
to Willie, and called him a little hero for his pa- 
tience. She would not leave Willie, but stood hold- 
ing his hand, while I ran for my mother. On my 
return, I found her talking very earnestly to the 
doctor. 

“ And then he will not be lame always ?” 

“Oh no; at his age it will heal again soon. It 
is not a bad case either; and, if I succeed in setting 
it right, a few weeks will make all well again.” 

Lizzie brushed the tears from her eyes, threw 
back her curls, and talked very playfully to Willie, 
while she bathed his face in Cologne. 

That afternoon, Willie and Lizzie learned that 
there were doctors who loved children. 

It was very hard for our active Willie to keep 
still so long, and remain quiet in bed; but Lizzie 
came every day to see him, and brought him flow- 
ers, books, and little niceties. 

One little incident will illustrate her kind disposi- 
tion: Very early one morning, she went trudging 
through the street, bearing a huge bag of rags to- 
wards the book-store. It was as much as she could 
well drag along. Dr. Parker, who was his own 
shop-boy, was arranging his office as she passed. 
They had become well acquainted during his attend- 
ance on Willie, and he bade her “ Good-morning,” 
and expressed some surprise at her huge burden. 

“Tt’s only the rags I am carrying to Mr. Gil- 
man’s,” she said, as she laid the bag upon the door- 
step, while she stopped a minute to rest. “A long 
time ago, when I was sewing patchwork, I used to 
be very wasteful of cloth, and mother told me that 
all the bits and ends were used in making paper, 
and that I might have all the money they brought, 
if I would be prudent and not waste so much. Well, 
I’ve collected all these,” she said, pointing to her 
bag; “and I got up very early this morning and 
came away before breakfast, so that nobody would 
know what I was about; for Wil’ie said yesterday 
that he wished he could have the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
and I thought that, with what money I had in my 
purse, and what Mr. Gilman would give me for 
these, I could buy a nice little red-covered copy 
which he has to sell.” 

The doctor smiled, and, shouldering the bag, 
walked on with her, listening with much interest to 
the little talker. 

“ What will your mother say, Lizzie, when she 
finds you have been out so early in the morning 
with such a load ?” 
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“Oh, I guess she will laugh, and ask me why I 
didn’t send Jim, the hired man. But Jim isa great 
talker, and I thought likely as not he would tell his 
sister Sally, that lives at uncle’s, and I should lose 
the pleasure of surprising Willie, after all. But 
perhaps mother will say nothing about it, for she 
has been confined to her room some weeks, and Dr. 
Carter, who comes every day, says if she exerts her- 
self much she may bring on the old complaint in 
her hip. I suppose you know what a wonderful 
cure he performed for her some years ago?” 

“Why, no, I have never heard. I should like to 
know,” said the doctor. 

“Why, sir, she hadn’t walked a step for three 
years, and her case puzzled all the doctors far and 
near. At last Dr. Carter, who studied a great deal 
upon it, brought a curious machine, ‘ magnetic’ 
something, I don’t remember, and he invented a 
supporter for her. After using them a while, she 
gained strength, and has been growing better ever 
since, until within a few weeks. Dr. Carter comes 
every day now; but he says mother is not very sick, 
and will soon be well.” 

They had now arrived at Mr. Gilman’s; and, as 
our shrewd Lizzie had purposely selected all the 
linen rags to be found in the house, they brought a 
good price, and she had the pleasure of taking home 
the coveted book. She stopped at Dr. Parker’s 
office a moment while he wrote Willie’s name, and 
added, “A gift from Cousin Lizzie.” 

Dr. Carter’s frequent visits to Greenwood, Mrs. 
Lee’s residence, notwithstanding her slight illness, 
began to awaken the gossip of the neighborhood. 
Was it not possible that even he, world-hardened as 
he was, might be charmed by the fascinations of the 
young widow? And was it not possible, too, that 
her gratitude might ripen to a warmer feeling ? 

To be sure, Dr. Carter was a different man from 
her first husband; but such was almost always the 
case in second nfarriages. 

Summer had succeeded to spring. From our 
school-room window we had watched Mr. Pearson 
gathering the fruit of his labors with his thin, trem- 
bling hands. From the first crispy lettuce of the 
hotbed to the little sugar pears, which he gathered 
so slowly in a little basket, we had caught daily 
glimpses of him. The roses in the poet’s yard were 
all gone, and the dahlias, in their rich autumn dress, 
had taken their vacant places. Apples hung ripen- 
ing in the sun, and the pumpkins added a deeper 
shade of yellow each day. 

“The merchants and‘wise men of Oldbury still 
gathered in the Reading-Room, yet their faces had 
not grown mellow with all else in nature, but new 
wrinkles were added; on some of the old West In- 
dia and Liverpool merchants, as they were called 
who owned vessels sailing thereto, it would seem as 
if old Father Time had been trying subsoil plough- 
ing, so deep were the furrows his ploughshare had 
made. Tap, tap, went the hammer of the shoemaker 








on one side of us, and silently whitened the old 
jawbone of the whale in the summer suns and au- 
tumn rains. Smiling and bright as ever was the 
rosy face of Lizzie; oh yes, brighter, far brighter, 
for her cheeks seemed to have caught a deeper hue 
from the glowing flowers. Willie was running about, 
playful and full of fun as ever. 

“There goes Dr. Carter with a new coat!” ex- 
claimed one of the girls at recess, as the learned 
doctor’s gaunt form passed through the street. “It 
is the strangest event that has occurred in Oldbury 
this fall.” 

“He has worn his old one ‘from the time to 
which memory runneth not to the contrary,’ as my 
father once remarked,” said lawyer Masters’s daugh- 
ter. 

“Tt ’s a sign something is going to happen,” said 
Lucy Hill, glancing at Lizzie Lee and then at the 
other girls. 

All understood the remark but Lizzie herself, who 
innocently asked— 

“ What is going to happen ?” 

“Did you ever see a jewel in a pig’s ear?” said 
Anna Gillett. “You know Solomon tells about 
one.” 

“Oh no,” said Lizzie; “you don’t quote it right. 
He don’t say anything about a pig’s ear.” 

“Well, never mind where it ought not to be; I 
heard they were going to try the experiment here 
in Oldbury. For my part, I think the jewel better 
remain in the casket.” 

It was all mystery to poor Lizzie ; but she guessed 
the riddle not many days afterwerds, when Dr. 
Carter, in his new coat, called to drive her mother 
out in his new chaise. He had never done the like 
before. She went up to her little room and cried ; 
but thinking this would do no good, she put on her 
bonnet and went down to the “ Ruins” in search of 
Willie. He was there picking over some plums, 
and placing the choicest in a little basket, which he 
designed as a present to Lizzie. 

“Hollo, coz! glad to see you in my cave.” And 
he brushed the dust from a large flat stone, and 
spreading his handkerchief, asked her to take a seat. 

“Oh, Willie!” said Lizzie, while tears came 
afresh, “I never can call Dr. Carter my father!” 

Willie started with surprise, and, in his forgetful- 
ness, let his plums roll upon the bricks and rubbish. 
“Who says you must, Lizzie ?” 

“ Why, didn’t you know that he ’d got a new coat, 
and now he has taken my mother to the island ?” 

“Why, as to the new coat, Lizzie, he was sadly 
in need of it; but about his taking Aunt Alice out 
to ride, this does look suspicious.” And Willie took 
his cap off, rubbed his forehead, and run his fingers 
through his brown hair, as was his custom when 
perplexed. 

Lizzie’s tears came faster. 

“Why, I thought you liked Dr. Carter,” said 
Willie. 
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“T used to before you were sick ; but now” 

“Oh yes, I know,” said Willie, his bright eyes 
dancing with joy. “You like Dr. Parker a great 
deal better. SodoI. Hurrah for Dr. Parker, I say !” 
And he threw his cap up in the air, catching it as it 
descended. “If I was a woman, I would rather 
marry Dr. Parker with his great big heart and little 
purse, than Dr. Carter with all his dry bones and 
money. I suppose, Lizzie, if I was a man, Dr. 
Parker’s partner, say—for, when I am old enough, 
I mean to study medicine with him—and Henry 
Johnson should come home from West Point, with 
his blue coat and gilt buttons, and his great estate 
that he inherits when of age, you’d marry him 
rather than a poor little doctor like me?” And now 
it was Willie’s turn to look serious, for he had con- 
jured up a great sorrow for the future. 

“Why, Willie!” was all poor Lizzie could say ; 
but her soft eyes were full of reproachful sorrow. 

“ There, now,” said Willie, taking her pocket- 
handkerchief, and wiping Lizzie’s eyes, “ don’t you 
be troubled; I don’t believe Dr. Carter will ever 
marry Aunt Alice. I heard my father say the other 
day that he ‘must have a serious talk with sister 
Alice,’ and I guess it is about this very matter. I 
prophesy the marriage never will take place. You 
know what black Betty used to say, when she be- 
lieved some unusual event was going to take place, 
‘I believe it in my bones,’” 

“T’m so glad you think so, Willie, for I can’t 
bear to think of calling that old, dried-up, mummy- 
looking man ‘father.” I suppose he is a very 
learned man, and has cured mamma when nobody 
else could give her help. I feel very grateful to 
him; but—but” 

“You don’t want him for your father; and he 
sha’n't be your father!” eaid Willie. “So let us 
have a game at ‘hide and seek,’ and then go home.” 

Lizzie dried her tears, and was so engaged in her 
play that she forgot her troubles, till, in trying to 
escape pursuit, she suddenly found herself prostrate 
in a large puddle of water which had accumulated 
in one of the cellars, Willie led her home as soon 
as possible, and the housekeeper changed her clothes, 
and made her sit a while by the fire, where she and 
Willie passed the evening reading “ Robinson 
Crusoe.” 





CHAPTER III. 


Dar. Carrer returned from his ride, and, as usual, 
threw the reins to the little orphan boy who swept 
his office, washed the bottles, and acted as groom. 

“Water the horse, and then wash the carriage- 
wheels thoroughly,” he said; “and here is a nine- 
pence for your extra trouble.” 

The boy was stupid with astonishment; such a 
gratuity was as welcome as it was rare. The doctor 
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proceeded to his study, and, after depositing his new 
coat carefully on two hooks in a clothes-press—a 
careful man was Dr. Carter—and arraying himself 
in a threadbare, old-fashioned gown, that had served 
him for many years while compounding his drugs 
or poring over his well-studied volumes, he sat down 
in his arm-chair. Those thin lips of his actually 
wreathed themselves into a smile, and the dull eyes 
were unusually bright. 

“A blessed thing is gratitude,” he said to himself. 
“ That supporter was a happy hit of mine; but well 
for me there was really no serious disease in the 
spine, for I have no faith in Such so-called remedies. 
But it was capital well invested for me. Let me 
see; Lee must have been worth $50,000 at least, 
estate unincumbered, most of it invested in United 
States Bank stock. Lucky dog am I! I almost 
wonder that she said yes so quick. But gratitude, 
gratitude. I shall begin to believe women have 
souls. At least, I shall fancy her endowed with 
one.” The doctor’s soliloquy is interrupted by the 
housekeeper’s bell for supper. 

A short distance from Dr. Carter's office, but in 
another street, sits young Dr. Parker, alone in his 
little hired apartment. He is carefully looking over 
a thin ledger-book, with but few entries, and thus he 
muses with himself :— 

“Ten, twenty, thirty; nomore. Have been here 
six months, and this is the sum total of my receipts. 
Board bill, washing, and rent will take twice that 
sum.” (Examines a small pocket-book.) “I shall 
have five dollars left when all my expenses are paid 
the coming day, which will be October 31st. Well, 
well, if it were not for my widowed mother and in- 
valid sister, I would be content.” Here follows a 
sigh, and almost a tear; but the doctor rose and 
took his flute, and the passer-by might have recog- 
nized the air set to those cheerful words of merry 
Burns— 


“Contented with little and canty wi’ more.” 


A little, ragged, barefooted boy enters the office. 

“Mammy has her bad spells coming on, and 
wants you to come right down to Sodom, and bring 
along a bottle of naryous drops.” 

“ Has your mother taken all that I left with her?” 

“Yes, long ago; she e’enamost lives on’em. She 
says they’ve done her a heap of good, and she ’s 
grown powerful weak for the want on ’em.” 

The doctor hesitated; the summons came from a 
family in the outskirts of the town, a district noted 
for its intemperance, poverty, and profanity. It 
was two miles from his office ; he had no horse, and, 
moreover, he had repeatedly visited this family, fur- 
nished them with medicine, and, in their extreme 
poverty, had taken from his own slender purse to 
supply their necessities. No fee was expected, none 
charged. This evening he particularly wished for 
quiet and solitude. The boy remained in the same 
position, looking wistfully at the doctor, and half 
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conscious of his unwillingness. A bright thought ; cup to him; theireyes met. The noble, intellectual 


seemed to enter the child’s mind, for his black eyes 
grew brighter, and shone from out the tangled hair 
and dirty face like a couple of stars in a murky 
night. 

“Daddy hain’t drank no rum for a week, not 
since you told him how it burnt up the in’ards ; and 
now we have tea instead of rum for breakfast.” 

The doctor was now decided, and, taking his hat, 
prepared to accompany the child, recalling to mind 
the text often quoted by his mother: “He that 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” Having 
nothing else to invest, ho thought he might as well 
put his own good works out at interest. 

Weary, and somewhat desponding, he returned to 
his lodgings and sought repose and forgetfulness in 
bed. 

About midnight his bell rang, and he was sum- 
moned in great haste to Mrs. Lee’s. He rubbed his 
eyes; thought he must have been dreaming. But 
no, there was no mistake; he was wished imme- 
diately at Mrs. Alice Lee’s; her little daughter, 
they feared, was dying with the croup. Ay, the 
young doctor understood it now; his little friend 
wished for him in her distress. He lost no time in 
hastening to her, congratulating himself that he had 
paid particular attention to this disease, and had 
met with great success in treating it. So deep was 
his interest in the case that he did not recollect 
that he had never met with Mrs. Lee. This lady 
had a somewhat contemptible opinion of his abili- 
ties in comparison with Dr. Carter, and had not 
thought it worth her while to seek his acquaintance. 
It was only at the urgent request of Lizzie that he 
was now summoned, 

All ceremony was, of course, waived, for our dar- 
ling Lizzie was in great danger. But Dr. Parker, 
in common with other physicians who like their 
profession, rejoiced that the enemy was well known 
to him, and that his skill could conquer. With 
great calmness, he ordered his remedies, remaining 
himself by the little sufferer till she was completely 
out of danger, and had sunk into a quiet sleep. 
Then, and not till then, did he pause to take notice 
of the beautiful young widow; for beautiful still 
was Mrs. Alice Lee in her young widowhood. She 
invited him into her sitting-room, where a cup of 
tea and other refreshments awaited them. 

Mrs. Lee, in her neat wrapper, with her dark 
glossy hair plainly parted, and gathered in a mass- 
ive braid, was quite as interesting as the same lady 
in her most studied attire and richest ornaments. 
She now thought nothing of her personal appear- 
ance ; but her delight at the recovery of her child 
filled her whole soul, and, as her face was but the 
mirror of her thoughts, she looked joyous and 
happy, and was in wondrous good-humor with the 
new doctor as they seated themselves at the little 
table, redolent with the fragrant beverage. The 


clock struck two just as Mrs. Lee passed the doctor’s 
35? 





face of the one was not unheeded by the widow, 
and as for the doctor, he came near spilling his tea 
at such an apparition of delight as beamed that mo- 
ment on his sight. There was something in the 
time, place, and hour that seemed to strike them 
rather comically, and they both smiled. There was 
an awkward pause for a moment, which the lady 
was the first to break. 

“Rather a singular time, Dr. Parker, for me to 
invite you to take a cup of tea with us; but Lizzie’s 
unfortunate bath yesterday must be an apology for 
such an unusual hour.” 

“ A most fortunate bath !” was the doctor’s mental 
exclamation; but he was prudent enough not to 
speak it audibly. The ice was, however, broken ; 
and, refreshed by the tea, and cheered by the quiet, 
regular breathing of Lizzie in the adjoining room, 
the two plunged at once into a most agreeable ¢éte- 
@-téte, which was prolonged till the hands upon the 
dial-plate had traversed another circle. 

Again their eyes met. Oh, the wondrous mag- 
netic power of such momentary glances! It was 
the doctor’s turn to speak this time ; and, rising, he 
apologized for detaining her so long from repose, 
saying that tea was a favorite beverage, and very 
exhilarating after such a fatiguing day as the last had 
proved. He then bade her good-evening, and had 
passed into the hall, when, stepping lightly after 
him, Mrs. Lee said— 

“Call again to-morrow, if you please, doctor ; 
Lizzie may need advice.” 

Fully convinced that Lizzie would need no such 
advice, the doctor, nevertheless, said— 

“Twill do so. In the mean time, keep her quict 
and warm.” 

The door closed, the servants removed the tea- 
tray and retired again to their beds. The house 
was still. Mrs. Lee sat down in an arm-chair near 
the fire, and leaned her head upon her hand in deep 
thought. 

The sallow, brown face of Dr. Carter, with its 
cold, passionless expression, was before her. Look 
which way she would, it was there in the glowing 
coals, in the shining brass of the andirons, in the 
very snuff that had collected on the untrimmed 
lamps. Weary of it, she turned with relief to the 
portrait of her husband, which hung upon the wall ; 
she started, for a strange resemblance to Dr. Parker 
in the outline of the face, and in the shape of the 
forehead, attracted, riveted her gaze. Another long 
reverie, as now, with hands folded in her lap, she 
sat and contemplated the picture. Rising at last, 
she said, with emphasis, “ This will not do. I am 
now Dr. Carter’s affianced wife, and I am no weak 
coquette to trifle with my own promises. I am 
bound to him by the ties of gratitude, if not of” 

She could not speak the word ; love and Dr. Car- 
ter never yet came so near together, and even now 
they could not meet. Unbraiding the long tresses 
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of her hair, she bound them in a knot, and put on 
her neat little cap with its tasteful edge, and chang- 
ing her morning robe for her long, white night- 
dress, she knelt and prayed for wisdom from above, 
and strength to perform life’s duties. Then glided 
she softly to the couch of her sleeping child, and lay 
Little Lizzie was dreaming, and now 
and then a word escaped her. 

“ Oh, Willie!” was all Mrs. Lee at first distin- 
guished. Soon it was repeated more distinctly, 
“Oh, Willie! I can’t call Dr. Carter” The 
sentence was left unfinished ; but the mother’s heart 
knew its close. She drew her daughter’s head to- 
wards her, and rested it upon her own bosom, and 
again ascended a prayer for strength to do her duty. 

Oh, how brightly shone the stars as Dr. Parker 
traversed the deserted streets of Oldbury that night! 
He felt an unusual elasticity of spirits ; it must be 
the tea, he thought, genuine old Hyson, so different 
from what he usually drank at his boarding-house. 
Ay, doctor, it was the nectar of the gods you had 
imbibed; but you knew it not. At any rate, the 
tea, old Hyson though it was, did not deprive you 
of a sleep almost as deep as that which fell upon 
Adam when he lost a rib; and it may be, as you 
waked the next morning, but not until the sun rode 
high in heaven, you missed a far more important 
ergan of the human system than that of which your 
ancient progenitor was deprived. 

Mrs. Lee rose from a sleepless bed; strange 
thoughts and undefined fears troubled her. 

When the letters were brought from the post-office, 
she opened them listlessly, dreading the thoughts 
But one, though brief, aroused a new 

It was as follows :— 


down to rest. 





of business. 
train of ideas. 


“ My pear Sister: Not receiving any answer to 
my letter of last week, which I think now must have 
miscarried, I have ventured to act in your affairs 
without any direction from yourself. 

“T have transferred all your funds from the 
United States Bank (so called), and invested them 
in what I consider much safer property. I fear a 
crash, and have prepared for the worst; others 
Let me hear from 

Yours, &c.” 


laugh at my fears as groundless. 
you soon. 


To this letter, Mrs. Lee wrote the following re- 
ply :— 


“T confide, my dear brother, wholly in your judg- 
ment and knowledge of business, and acquiesce in 
the late transfer of my funds. I have one favor to 
ask—that you will keep this arrangement a secret. 
[ have something of importance to communicate to 
you, and will write you a long letter in a few days.” 


Having sealed and directed this letter, she men- 
tally exclaimed, “ Now for the test. Oh, that it 
might come !” 

And come it did, sooner than she expected. But 
what was Dr. Carter’s horror and astonishment when 
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he learned the failure of the bank! Great was the 
sympathy and regret throughout Oldbury, for Mrs. 
Lee was universally beloved; but Dr. Carter was 
mute; he was puzzled how to act. Dr. Parker 
heard the news with a mingled feeling of sorrow and 
pleasure. He was ignorant of the engagement ex- 
isting between Mrs. Lee and Dr. Carter, and he 
thought the loss of property would make his own 
secretly hoarded love less presumptuous. How will- 
ingly would he toil by day and night for the charm- 
ing widow and her gentle daughter ! 

Rather cold and formal was Dr. Carter when he 
called upon the widow the second day after the re- 
port of her losses. He had previously urged an 
early day for their marriage. He did not now refer 
to the subject. Mrs. Lee perceived it in some pain 
and surprise ; her gratitude and partiality to her old 
family doctor had prevented her observing the mer- 
cenary traits of the doctor. When he called again, 
he expressed a strong desire to go to Europe ; there 
was much to interest him in the medical schools of 
France and England, and, if he ever travelled, it 
should be now, as old age would soon be creeping 
upon him. 

This time the widow smiled “in her sleeve,” and 
thought of the many ridiculous attempts the doctor 
had made to appear younger than he really was. 
She encouraged his project, and, when he was about 
leaving to take passage from New York, she gave 
him a letter releasing him from his late engagement, 
if he wished. She received a very polite reply, 
written from his hotel just before his departure, in 
which he acknowledged the beauty and the mental 
superiority of his fair friend ; but he feared that he 
had been too hasty in supposing an old crusty 
bachelor like himself fitted to make such a woman 
happy in domestic life. Dry bones, and his dusty 
study, with the occasional change to the dissecting- 
room of the medical college in the neighboring city, 
had been the sources of his amusements; the dull 
round of a country practice his life-long employ- 
ment. Wishing her many years of health and hap- 
piness, he still remained her faithful friend and 
physician, Sampson Carter. 

Mrs. Lee smiled as she perused this letter, and a 
feeling of quiet satisfaction filled her heart as she 
folded it and placed it carefully by in a private 
drawer. Gratitude was at the ebb. 

Dreary and desolate as our New England winters 
are to the eye of the aged and the view of English- 
men, they have great charms for childhood. The 
blood that bounds through their veins is not easily 
chilled, and sleigh-rides, skating, snow-balling, and 
sledding supply the absence of birds and flowers. 

“ Come, Lizzie, I have brought my new skates,” 
said Willie; “and I want you to try them on the 
pond. May she go, Aunt Alice, just for half an 
hour ?” 

Aunt Alice looked doubtful, Lizzie very suppli- 
cating. 
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“T am afraid, Willie; there is danger. Little 
girls, too, are so timid, they are apt to be roughly 
treated if they play with boys.” 

“ But I can take care of Lizzie. Besides, Dr. 
Parker is there, and Sisy; and the doctor says that 
it is fine exercise for ladies ; he wishes they would 
all practise it.” 

This last hit was successful. Lizzie was clad in 
her furs, and permitted to go; and, with the doctor 
as leader, the children had fine fun. On their way 
home, Lizzie and Willie went into the doctor’s office 
with him to rest a few minutes, and have a little 
chat. 

“ And, now Dr. Carter is gone,” said Lizzie, “you 
will have all the practice in town; for nobody will 
think of employing little Dr. Sturges, who has hung 
his name upon Dr. Carter’s door.” 

* But I hope somebody will think of employing 
him, Lizzie,” said Dr. Parker. “He is a young 
man, and needs practice. I should be sorry to de- 
prive him of his share.” 

The children looked surprised. 

“ Well, I heard mother say that she hoped people 
would find out that there was some medical know- 
ledge and skill in town besides what was laid up in 
Carter’s head.” 

Dr. Parker’s pulse beat faster for a moment, and 
his eye brightened. 

“T used to think,” said Lizzie, “ that Dr. Carter 
was so learned he would never die; and I wished I 
knew his wonderful secrets, so I could live always.” 

“ My poor child, you knew not what you asked. 
To be denied the blessed boon of death !—the 
dreamless sleep, the undisturbed repose for the 
body, and the endless felicity of the spirit! Earth 
is so bright to you now that you have not turned 
your ear to hear 

*The music ringing 
The lulling sounds of heaven's repose 


But in future life there will be hours when you may 
feel it a blessed thing to die.” And the doctor 
grazed on the beautiful young creature, as if he 
trembled to trust her in a heartless world. Uncon- 
sciously, he had imparted sadness to the children, 
which observing, he said, “Did you ever hear the 
story of the ‘Wandering Jew?” 

“No,” they said; “do tell it to us now.” But, 
as it was time the children were at home, he pro- 
inised it the next time they called. 

One year more passed on. The Christmas holi- 
days were at hand, and the merry-hearted school- 
girls were full of delightful anticipations and joyous 
discussions as to the fruit which the Christmas-trees 
would produce. The recesses were too short for the 


busy tongues of the girls; but one day the subject 
was suddenly changed by the appearance of the 
mail stage, from the inside of which looked forth 
the old familiar, unloved face of Dr. Carter. 
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“ Look! look, Lizzie !” they all exclaimed ; “he’s 
come to the wedding !” 

“T am glad of it,” said Lizzie; “for I like Dr. 
Carter better than I did a year ago.” 

Merrily passed the Christmas holidays to Willie 
and Lizzie, who thought the wedding ceremony the 
only serious affair of the week. “ It made them feel 
so solemn,” they said; but when it was fairly over, 
and all the friends had congratulated the beautiful 
bride—our friend Mrs. Lee—and her noble-looking 
husband, the now popular Dr. Parker, the children 
stole to his side, and Willie whispered— 

“ Don’t you want to live a great many years now, 
Unele Doctor ?” 

“Yes, yes, my boy, to see you as happy a doctor 
as myself.” 

“How sorry I am for the ‘Wandering Jew!” 
said Lizzie, as she pointed to the tall, lank, muscu- 
lar form of Dr. Carter, who was stalking through 
the back parlor, as if seeking that which he could 
not find. 

That evening he ascertained the safety of Mrs. 
Lee’s funds ; and, though he was not a profane man, 
he was heard to say, “ What confounded cheats wo- 
men are !” 


THE DEATH OF INFANTS. 


Tuosr who have never lost a child are unable to 
understand how great a void the death of one little 
onecan make. There is, we think, nothing on earth 
that can cast so long, and wide, and black a shadow 
as acoffin. It is, emphatically, the shadow of death 
which freezes the parent’s heart. 

Small as is an infant’s tomb, it sometimes is capa- 
cious enough to hold all the brightest hopes and 
dearest joys of a whole family circle. The little 
child is often the bright focus where all the rays of 
gladness in a household centre, and from which they 
are reflected again over happy hearts; and when 
this central light is eclipsed, great darkness falls 
upon all. 

How many there must be in heaven, gathered up 
from all climes, even from heathen shores, who have 
died so young as to retain no memory of earth, and 
to whom that world of glory seems as their native 
land; whose souls were washed and regenerated so 
early that no stain of this world was ever visible 
upon them. 

Whatever wound of sin there may have been has 
healed without a scar; their every thought has been 
moulded by the society and scenery of heaven, and 
they stand continually before the face of the Father. 
In how large a sense may we say, “ Of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven !” 








ROBESPIERRE’S 


A STORY OF THE TIME 


I rearnxep the following narrative from the old 
marchioness of ***, who told it me one night, as 
we were chatting by the fireside. I give you it on 
the authority of the marchioness, whose veracity is 
beyond all doubt. 

It was a cold disagreeable day in July, 1793; the 
rain was falling thick and fast, accompanied by a 
chill wind, and dull gray clouds entirely concealed 
the blue sky; all nature, in short, seemed in mourn- 
ing for the crimes of the earth. Everything was 
very gloomy, too, in Paris; the streets dirty, the 
houses damp, and the coffee-rooms deserted; it was 
still worse with the inhabitants, for there was a 
whispered report of new massacres, and everybody 
was apprehensive for those he loved as well as for 
himself. The bad weather gave new force to gloomy 
forebodings, and still further increased the general 
disquietude and alarm. People are much bolder in 
the bright sunshine. 

In a little mercer’s shop in the Rue des Marmou- 
sets, a dirty, smoke-begrimed place, although it 
boasted the pretty sign of the Two Pigeons, a young 
and pretty woman, in the costume worn by the 
common people of that time, seemed a prey to the 
keenest anguish. Her pale and careworn face bore 
the traces of recent tears; her disordered hair, and 
the uneasy look she cast into the street, were evi- 
dence of some corroding care. Every instant, she 
would go to the door, which, notwithstanding the 
bad weather, stood wide open, and after looking 
into the street and seeing no one, she would pass 
her fingers through her hair, and return sad and 
discouraged to her seat at the counter. 

All at once steps were heard in the distance. 

“O Heavens! if it is he!” she exclaimed, laying 
her hand on her heart as if to moderate its beating, 
and not daring to rise for fear of being again disap- 
pointed. 

A few moments after,a man of a certain age, 
dressed as plain as the young woman herself, walked 
into the shop. 

“Ah! at last!” cried she; and as she rose to 
rush towards the stranger, her door again gave ad- 
mittance to a stout woman whose harsh and vulgar 
features made a striking contrast with the young 
and pretty mistress of the Two Pigeons. 

“ Good-morning, La Giraud; how are you this 
morning?” said she, in a hoarse voice. 

On seeing and hearing her, the person addressed 
as La Giraud seemed as it were thunderstruck, for 
she fell back pale and horrified on the chair from 
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which she had risen with such alacrity a few mo- 
ments befcre. 

“Til, thank you, madam, very ill,” she murmured, 
closing her eyes as if to avoid the object before her. 

“What, are you ill ?” cried the stout dame, laying 
hold of one of the cold hands of the woman ; “come, 
my darling, it will be nothing; I will get the neigh- 
bor there to fetch a glass of wine for you, and that 
will make you better.” 

“Tf you—” 

But on a sign from the stranger, the patient, who 
had murmured rather than pronounced these words, 
said no more. 

“T'll go, citoyen, I’ll go,” cried he eagerly, as 
he hastened away towards the wine-shop. 

He came back a few moments after, and, as he 
gave tho glass filled with the rosy fluid which he 
brought in triumph, he dexterously slipped a note 
into the hand which the sick woman held out with 
anguish. 

On feeling the paper, the color returned to her 
pale cheeks. 

And rising, she exclaimed with a joyful voice— 

“ Your remedy is excellent, La Cornélie; I feel 
better at only seeing it. If you drank it to my 
health, now, I should be all right, I assure you.” 

La Cornélie gave the young woman a mistrustful 
look, and turned round to continue her scrutiny of 
the stranger, but he had disappeared. 

“Hum! hum! This is not very clear,” she 
grumbled, with a toss of the head; “all this is not 
very clear; I'll go and tell Spartacus, and he must 
see about it.” 

Then taking the glass the young woman offered 
her, she emptied it at a draught, and after a few 
words of apology left the shop. 

Scarcely was she gone, when the young woman 
sprang to the door, carefully fastened it, and retiring 
into a dark room which was used as her bedroom, 
she lighted a candle, took out the scrap of paper 
which she had slipped into her bosom, and eagerly 
opening it read as follows :— 

* Your son is saved !” 

Then the note fell from her hand, and, sinking on 
her knees— 

“T thank thee, 0 God! I thank thee!” cried 
she, raising to heaven her eyes full of happy tears. 

“But,” murmured she, after a few instants of 
meditation, “I think Durand’s note contained some- 
thing else; what more can he have to say that 
interests me? And, while saying this, she picked 
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up the paper and mechanically opened it; but all 
at once she turned pale, uttered a piercing shrick, 
and in anguish let her head fall upon her hands 
convulsively clasped. 

Here is what she had read :— 

“But you, my lady, you are lost. Your generous 
ruse is discovered, and your name is the first on the 
list of persons to be arrested this day.” 

The marchioness remained for a moment absorbed 
in meditation or prayer ; then rising, with courageous 
resolution marked in every feature, she threw over 
her clothes the cloak then worn, left the shop, dou- 
ble-locked the door, put the key in her pocket, and 
ran towards the Rue St. Honoré, undeterred either 
by rain, dirt, or the astonished looks of the passers- 
by, some of whom tried to bar her passage. 

Thus she ran on, soaked with rain, and bathed in 
perspiration, till she came to a very unpretending 
little house, which was, no doubt, the place she 
desired to reach, fur she stopped quite out of breath, 
and knocked hard and fast. 

A young girl came to answer the knock. 

“ M. de Robespierre ?” asked she boldly. 

The young girl looked at her with surprise. 

“ Citizen Robespierre is not at home !” answered 
she. 

“0 God, O God! hast thou forsaken me then ?” 
eried the marchioness, striking her head against the 
door in ‘despair. 

The young girl seemed touched. 

“Come in, citizen, come in end rest yourself all 
the same,” said she, kindly, “and if I can serve you, 
I shall be happy to do so. I am Theresa, and citi- 
zen Robespierre is very kind to me.” 

On hearing these consoling words, the marchi- 
oness, who had gone into the house, fell at the feet 
of the generous girl. 

“ Ah! let me see him! let mo see him !” cried she, 
“and God will bless you!’ 

“ But he is absent,” said she, with emotion. 

“Then take me to him,” said the marchioness, 
with resolution. 

Theresa was silent for a moment. 

“Why not?” said she at last, as if talking to her- 
self; “if he scolds me, why, he’ll scold me; but at 
least I shall have done my best to save this inte- 
resting woman. Come, follow me quickly,” added she, 
taking the marchioness by the hand; “ the citizen is 
at Versailles; we will take a coach at the Place de 
la Concorde, and in two hours we shall be with him.” 

The marchioness eagerly seized the hand that was 
extended to her, raised it to her lips, and, unable 
otherwise to express her gratitude, immediately fol- 
lowed her young and charming protectress. 

All along the way they had to pass from the Rue 
St. Honoré to the Place de la Concorde, the marchi- 
oness and Theresa spoke not a word, and when they 
were seated in the humble conveyance that was to 
take them to that palace, once so brilliant and joy- 
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ous, now so dull and deserted, both fell into a pro- 
found reverie. Perhaps the young woman regretted 
the generous impulse that had made her consent to 
brave the displeasure of him before whom atl France 
trembled, whilst the pretended shopkeeper of the 
Rue des Marmousets wept over the bygone tiines of 
which she was reminded by the journey she was 
taking, and also shaddered at the thought of a future 
which seemed likely to be so short and so bloody for 
her. 

It was in the midst of these different emotions 
that our two travellers at last reached the iron gates 
that led to the former residence of kings, but now 
the temporary residence of citizen Robespierre. 

Doubtless he had visited these places, still so full 
of stirring memories and vanished glory, only to 
meditate at ease on tho nothingness of all human 
grandeur. 

As soon as they had crossed the threshold of the 
palace, both the marchioness and Theresa began to 
tremble, and the idea of turning back presented 
itself to the mind of each at the samo time; but 
they vanquished this timidity, and the young wo- 
man conducted her companion into a spacious hall 
completely deserted, requesting her to wait while 
she went to ask whether the person she wished to 
see would receive her. 

“ But in whose name must I ask this favor?” said 
she all at once, “for I don’t know your name, ma- 
dam.” 

In fact Theresa had forgotten to ask the name of 
her whom she was so generously obliging, and what 
claims she had to such a favor; the word “madam,” 
however, which she used instead of “ citizen,” showed 
that she guessed, or at least suspected, part of the 
truth; and she appeared almost as much dissatisfied 
as surprised when the marchioness answered her 
with a smile :— 

“You will say, my pretty darling, that it is the 
citizen Giraud, mercer of the Rue des Marmousets, 
at the sign of the Zwo Pigeons, who solicits the 
honor of an interview.” 

Then, all of a sudden, with a toss of the head as 
if to say thet she was well aware these humble 
appellations concealed others more noble but 
dangerous, she darted off like a bounding 
through the spacious apartments of the palace. 

As soon as the marchioness found herself alone, 
she looked round with a feeling of terror and dis- 
may, for every spot still bore the traces of the 
bloody tragedy that had been performed there only 
a few months preceding. Before her eyes passed 
the venerated image of that anointed king whom 
they had made a martyr, and of ber who was still 
awaiting in captivity and sorrow the moment when 
she should be dispatched to heaven to share with 
her consort his glorious and immortal crown, as on 
earth she had shared his throne and his prison. 

Unconscious of the lapse of time, the marchioness 
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indulged these cherished but terrible memories, but 
was at last aroused from her long reverie by the 
sound of Theresa’s approaching footsteps. 

“The citizen refuses to receive you,” said she, 
looking down with a dejected air. “ Adieu, hasten 
away; I shall stay here a little longer.’ 

For a moment, Mme. de Tremont was cast down 
by this answer; but, as usual, her courage soon re- 
turned. Besides, what worse could happen? and 
was she not condemned ? 

So she picked up a bit of charcoal from among 
the ashes of a fireless chimney, and, having no paper, 
wrote upon her handkerchief :— 

“Tam the Marchioness de Tremont, the queen’s 
friend, and I wish to see you.” 

“ Here, my girl,” said she then to Theresa, as she 
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gave her the handkerchief, carefully folded so as 
not to efface the writing, “carry this quick to the 
citizen, and you will see that he will consent to see 
me.” 

The young woman hesitated a moment, but on 
seeing the air of authority that had spread over the 
features of her companicn, she durst not refuse, and 
again left her to execute the commission. 

She returned in a few moments. 

“ Make haste up,” she said; “the citizen expects 
company, and has only a moment to give you.” 

Mme. de Tremont did not wait to be told twice, 
but instantly followed her generous conductress. 

They went to the queen’s private apartments, and 
Theresa opened a low door through which the mar- 
chioness passed, and immediately found herself in 
the presence of the person she sought. Theresa re- 
tired. 

“Well, citizen Giraud, what do you want?” said 
Rebespierre to the marchioness, with a sardonic 
swnile. 

“T want justice, sir,” answered she fearlessly. 

On hearing these bold words, Robespierre threw 
himself back in his chair, and shut his eyes as if he 
wanted to sleep. 

“Say on,” said he; “I hear you.” 

The marchioness was again undecided for a mo- 
ment as she looked on that vulgar, ill-favored coun- 
tenance, incapable, as she thought, of expressing a 
good feeling or a generous sentiment. There was 
something of the cat and the tiger in the man, which 
made the Marchioness of Créquy humorously re- 
mark that in his gallantries he resembled a cat that 
had been drinking vinegar. Then, the hypocrisy 
ef treating her like a woman of the lower orders, 
well knowing who she was, for he affected to call 
her mother Giraud, leaving her standing before him 
—all this embarrassed and confused her. But 
raising her eyes to heaven, she prayed God to pro- 
tect her, and dissembling her apprehensions under 
an exterior of firmness and energy :— 

“You know, sir, that I am the Marchioness of 
Tremont,” said she, “and I will tell you what brings 
me into your presence.” 
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Robespierre did not even stir. 
Tremont continued :— 

“TI might have emigrated, as many of my friends 
have; but two motives withheld me: the desire to 
save the property of my children, and the illness of 
one of them, whom it was impossible to take with 
me. I am a widow, sir; I am therefore my own 
mistress, and have abandoned my rank to save us 
all. A little shop was on sale, I bought it; the 
deed of sale is perfectly valid, as you may ascertain 
if you doubt my words; and far from my family, 
dead to the world, to politics, and to all the past, I 
live only for my children, and conscientiously dis- 
charge the new duties I have taken upon myself. I 
have been this day apprised that my name is on the 
list of suspected persons, and I resolved to see you 
and ask for justice. Shall I obtain it? It is for 
you to say. But before you speak, reflect well that 
it is a sentence of life or death that you are about 
to pronounce.” 

As she uttered these words, the marchioness drew 
herself up calm and dignified before the man who 
was about to decide her fate. 

Robespierre remained a few moments motionless, 
and then appeared to awake from a deep sleep. 

“ What! are you still here, mother Giraud ?” said 
he, rubbing his eyes. “ Well, then, measure me for 
a pair of speckled stockings, which I must have; 
but mind you are quick, for you know I don’t like 
to wait.” 

And as he said this, the proud tribune held out 
his thin lean leg to the noble marchioness, who, 
quite astounded, knelt down before him, and took 
the measure for the stockings required. 

At this Very moment, several Conventionals came 
into the room. 

“ Here,” said he, with one of those smiles peculiar 
to himself, “here is a worthy citizen who makes 
the best stockings in the world. I advise you to 
give her your custom. She lives in the Rue des 
Marmousets, at the sign of the 7wo Pigeons.” 

Then, with a familiar gesture, he dismissed the 
marchioness, who neither that day nor after was 
ever disturbed by the revolutionary tribunal, so that 
she succeeded not only in bringing up her children, 
but also in saving their fortune. 


TRANSLATED FRAGMENTS FROM THE 
PORTFOLIO OF A STUDENT. 


I—HADRIAN’S APOSTROPHE TO HIS SOUL. 


Aun! thou tiny vagrant sprite, 
Guest and comrade of this clay, 
Tell me, now to whut far region 
Dost thou, fleeting, haste away? 
Thy wonted humor no more shown, 
But pallid, naked, and alone. 
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LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


OPERATING WITH ROCKS. 





THE imitation of rocks forms no part of the geo- 
metric style of gardening; and they are materials 
of the natural style, equally unsuitable to be created. 
But though rocks cannot readily be imitated, their 
expression may sometimes be heightened when de- 
sirable, and concealed when disagreeable. 

The character of rocks may be savage, terrific, 
sublime, picturesque, or fantastic. By attending to 
the forms of the milder characters, and their con- 
nection with ground and trees, we shall discover 
whether, and to what extent, they may be improved. 
Savage rocks are too inhospitable to be permanently 
admitted, in any extent, near the eye. All rocks 
convey something of this idea that are not accom- 
panied by vegetation ; and therefore planting among 
or near them is, in every case, an improvement 
where trees do net exist. All rocks are expressive 
of dignity; those eminently so are not greatly 
varied by projections from their surface; their 
beauty is to be augmented, either by increasing their 
surface in height or depth, or by connecting it if 
too scattered. The removal of a few feet of earth, 
or part of the bushes or trees from the bottom of a 
precipice or ridge, and the emplacement of a line 
of wood along its summit, will increase its real and 
apparent height; a similar process with respect to 
the sides will add to the idea of stability and con- 
tinuation. If the parts are too much scattered, a 
few trees placed before, or bushes or creepers plant- 
ed in the intervals between the parts, will connect 
them, and give the idea of a whole partly concealed. 
But in this case, a considerable breadth of surface is 
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necessary, at least in one place, otherwise dignity 
must give way to picturesque beauty. The least 
indications of rocks that are not very fantastic in 
their form, even including such whose chief expres- 
sion is picturesque beauty, are, to a certain degree, 
expressive of dignity. The slightest indication of 
a stratum or ledge appearing above the surface, con- 
veys something of this idea, and ought not to be 
neglected. When they are discovered by alterations 
in the ground with a view to the formation of roads, 
fences, and water, or to the erection of buildings, 
occasional advantage may be taken of their appear- 
ance. A road across a declivity may be accompa- 
nied by a ledge of rocks instead of a bank of earth. 
Grounds which are broken and picturesque will dis- 
play a more sufficient reason for the appearance. 
The walls of a terrace evidently in part founded on 
a rock, will give an idea of dryness, dignity, and 
security to the house; and the margin of a stream 
displaying even large stones, increases the idea of 
impetuosity ; or, in lakes, of the action of water in 
washing away the earth. Among imitations of wild 
scenery, detached stones heighten the illusion, and 
carry back the mind to the aboriginal state of the 
country. Loose or detached fragments of rocks 
may often aid the effect of real or supposed masses. 
The appearance of a large rude stone near a wooded 
steep, unless of one evidently rounded by water or 
art, always leads the mind to the larger mass up the 
acclivity from which it has been broken and rolled 
down ; if partly sunk in the ground, and concealed 


by vegetation, the fertility of the imagination con- 
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siders those parts of great magnitude which lie ; but grouped with taste d, and partially concealed by 


buried under the surface. All this, however, can 
only be successfully accomplished in a country 
which, by the character of its general surface, does 
not preclude the idea of rocks. Ona flat or a cham- 
paign country, the want of truth, or seeming truth, 
would render them disagreeable; and, indeed, did 
rocks exist in such a landscape, they should be hid- 
den rather than displayed, unless of such extraor- 
dinary magnitude and effect as to form an excep- 
tion to general principles. 

The judicious distribution of: stones, in situations 
where they are not evidently foreign to the charac- 
ter of soil and surface, may greatly heighten wild- 
ness and picturesque beauty (Fig. 1). Everything, 
however, will depend on the manner in which this 
is done ; they must not be merely laid down at ran- 
dom on the surface a, or formally joined together 3}, 
or merely connected, which, however, is better c¢ ; 
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vegetation, and sunk in the soil /, g. 

Fantastic stones (Fig. 2, a) should be avoided in 
all cases, unless in some peculiar scene; and where 
there are already indications of stratified or regular 
masses of rock }, it can never appear natural to 
place near them round, water-worn stones c. Where 
angular and laminated stones are near, or where 
such as can be quarried in forms suitable for build- 
ing may be procured, grand effects may be produced ; 
either by using them in forming imitations of na- 
ture, or by combining them in a mixed style of arti- 
ficial form and natural conglomeration ; or by some 
variation of the Cyclopian or Tirynthian style (Fig. 
3). The term Cyclopian, it will be observed, indi- 
cates a wall formed of irregular blocks of sandstone ; 
and it has received the name from this mode of 
building being supposed to have been practised by 
the Cyclops. 
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DROP-CAKES 


BY EDITH WOODLEY. 


“Tue very next day arter Thanksgivin’, Miss 
Brooks, and Miss Palmer, and I had an invite to go 
and take tea into Miss Larence’s, the next door 
neighbor. I’d seen Miss Larence several times, and 
found her to be a mighty sociable, free, purty sort 
of a woman, so that I was raly glad of an opportu- 
nity to make her a visit. There wa’n’t a going to 
be any other company there; but, as I was down 
Bosting way, I thought I’d wear my snuff-colored 
silk, and my best lace cap, all bowed off with white 
sating ribbin; and I tell you, when I got fairly 
rigged out, I didn’t look so coarse. 

“ We went airly; for Miss Larence said she didn’t 
want us to be ceremonious, but to come by four 
o'clock sartain, so as to have a good long talk afore 
tea. She was mighty tickled to think we’d come in 
sich good season, and, as soon as we took our things 
off, waited on us right into the spare room, and sot 
a great rockin’-cheer afore the fire for me, and two 
others for Miss Brooks and Miss Palmer. 

“T b’l’eve I never seed a room sot out in better 
style than that was. The roses on the carpet looked 
so nateral, that I almost wanted to get down on my 
hands and knees and smell of ’em. And then there 
was the sophy, and the pianny, and the great look- 
in’-glass, and the picters, that were enough to do 
your heart good to look at ’em. 

“Some how or ‘nother, the conversation turned 


upon sarvents, and we found that Miss Larence 
hadn’t any better luck than Miss Brooks had. 
“She said that about a year ago she'd got her 
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patience all worn out with Irish gals, so she thought 
she ’d try one from Garmany. Well, she lit on ono 
that hadn’t been over in this country more than a 
month or two; but she was recommended to be a 
nice, stiddy gal, so she concluded she ’d try her. 
She couldn’t speak a word of anything but the Gar- 
man gibberish, and her dress was the queerest I 
ever heern tell of. Her clothes were terrible full, 
but a good quarter of a yard shorter than the fash- 
ion is in this part of the world ; and, if you'll b’l’eve 
me, she didn’t wear a bit of a bunnet out doors 
more ’n she did in the house. 

“ All the way Miss Larence could git along with 
her at first was by makin’ signs; but the gal seemed 
to be bright and smart, and soon begun to learn to 
speak English, and seemed as airnest as could be to 
do everything right. She went on doin’ better and 
better—larnt to work first-rate, and was as neat as 
wax. She begun, too, to spruce up about her dress, 
bought a nice thick, fairm piece of silk for a meetin’ 
gownd, and some handsome calico and gingham for 
everyday wear. Miss Larence encouraged her in 
it, for she hated to see her goin’ about lookin’ so 
outlandish. 

“ Things went on in this way hard upon a year. 
The gal seemed to exart every narve, as ’twere, to 
do every individiwal thing ’xact as it should be. By 
degrees, she begun to be amazin’ pa’tic’lar about her 
dress, so that people used to inquire of Miss Larence, 
when they happened to git sight of her, what young 
lady was visitin’ at her house. 
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“ Arter a while, she got acquainted with some of 
her own country-folks that lived in the place, and 
from that time she didn’t seem to be the same pair- 
son. She slat things about, and rattled round, as if 
she was possessed with an evil sperit. She broke 
the dishes, and tore the clothes when she washed 
and ironed ’em, so that Miss Larence’s patience was 
all worn out at last. Findin’ things grew worse, in- 
stead of better, she spoke to the gal about her be- 
havior in a calm, easy way, and reasoned the mat- 
ter with her; but she spoke up as peart as could be, 
and told Miss Larence that she mistrusted her sar- 
vices were equal to her wages, and that she wa’n’t 
a goin’ to worry her soul out to keep from makin’ a 
mite of noise, and creep round iike a snail, when 
she had everything on airth to do, if she couldn’t 
have better pay. Well, Miss Larence hated to have 
the critter go, for she could do well, if she was only 
a mind to, so she concluded to give her half a dollar 
more a week. 

“ That seemed to satisfy her; and, for the matter 
of three or four weeks, she was as smilin’ as a bas- 
ket of chips, and everything went on jest as slick as 
ile. At the eend of that time, she begun to slat, 
and bang, and flirt things round worse than ever. 
Miss Larence said it did seem to her as if the very 
witches were in the critter. She didn’t say any- 
thing to her about it, at first; she didn’t know but 
she’d cool down agin, arter a while, and act more 
like a rationable bein’. 

“One day, Miss Larence went into the kitchen for 
somethin’, and there the gal was flourishin’ round 
as if Jehu driv’ her. There was a pudden all ready 
to go into the oven, and jest as Miss Larence got up 
to the table where it sot, what does the gal do but 
snatch up a cloth to wipe up a little milk that had 
been spilt over. Well, she was so curless that she 
struck her hand right agin the pudden-pan, and 
over it went splash—part on the table, part on the 
floor, and part on Miss Larence’s gownd. Miss 
Larence knew ’twas nothin’ but clear, sheer curless- 
ness that made her do it, so it made her feel purty 
much riled. She was detarmined that she wouldn’t 
bear sich carryin’ on any longer, and she told the 
gal so. Upon that, she spoke up jest as sassy as if 
Mizs Larence was no better than a dog. 

“Tf I don’t do the work to suit you,’ says she, 
‘you may do it yourself.’ 

“*T don’t wish you to do it any longer,’ says Miss 
Larence, ‘unless you can go round the house and 
do things more quietly than you have of late.’ 

“*T’m ready to go,’ says she; ‘ and, what ’s more, 
I shall go; so you may go to work and finish gettin’ 
dinner as soon as you please !’ 

“*T think you ’d better stay till the storm is over,’ 
says Miss Larence ; for, you see, there was a terri- 
ble tough northeaster, and the rain was pourin’ down 
jest like a sluice. 

“*T sha’n’t, if you.do think so,’ says she. And 
off she went up stairs, and went to packin’ her trunk. 
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“ Miss Larence, when she found that the critter 
was in airnest about goin’, went and counted out the 
money for the two weeks’ wages she owed her, and 
asked her cousin Mary, who happened to be there, 
to keep watch, and when the gal came down stairs 
to hand it to her. Mary did jest as Miss Larence 
told her to; but she wouldn’t touch the money, nor 
even look at it. So Miss Larence told Mary she 
might put it on the kitchen-table, and may-be the 
gal would take it as she passed through the room. 
But she didn’t, and went off in the rain, without the 
sign of an umberrill; so I guess, if the truth was 
known, she got a purty good wettin’. In the course 
of an hour or two, a couple of men—some of her 
Garman acquaintances—came arter her trunk, and 
then Miss Larence tried to have them take the mo- 
ney ; but they wouldn't. 

“ The next day, some business called Mr. Larence 
out of town; and, while he was gone, a boy brought 
a letter, and said ’twas from Mr. Grant, the lawyer. 
What on airth Squire Grant could be writin’ to her 
husband about she couldn’t contrive; but, as Mr. 
Larence told her to al’ays read his letters when he 
was gone, lest there should be somethin’ special in 
them, she soon found out. It proved to be a mighty 
polite invitation for Mr. Larence to call at his office 
and pay three months’ wages, which the Garman 
gal had told him he owed her. Well, you see, Miss 
Larence had al’ays been payin’ her along by de- 
grees, and, as good luck would have it, she ’d al’ays 
kept a reg’lar account in black and white. So she 
put on her things, took the account, and sot off for 
Squire Grant’s, full speed. Arter lookin’ over the 
aceount, he found that there were jest two weeks’ 
wages due the gal, and not a cent over. When she 
come to see how things stood, she found that her 
Garman acquaintances that advised her to get a 
lawyer to settle the business wa’n't quite so wise as 
they thought they were. 

“ Arter Miss Larence had got through tellin’ us 
about her gal, she says to me— 

“ «Now, as you live in the country, I s’pose you 
know all about how to make what are called drop- 
cakes? They used to have ’em for tea, hot from 
the oven, when I was a little gal, and used to goa 
visitin’ to my aunt Hartley’s; but I never thought 
anything about how they were made, and, since I’ve 
kept house, I s’pose I’ve tried over a dozen times to 
make some, but I could never get any to taste a 
mite like those I used to eat at Aunt Hartley’s.’ 

“La, yes,’ says I; ‘I know all about makin’ 
drop-cakes. I’ve made bushels and bushels of ’em 
in my day.’ 

“ So I told her over the different ’gredences, and 
then she could see where she used to miss it. She 
didn’t put the sign of an egg into ’em to maks ’em 
light—nothin’ on airth but a little sal’ratus; and 
that, accordin’ to my mind, al’ays was, and al’ays 
will be, dreadful mean stuff. 

“ Arter I’d got through tellin’ her, she said she 
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guessed she ’d ring for Nory, and let her take direc- 
tions from me. She was afraid that she shouldn’t 
remember, so as to tell her quite so exact as I 
should. Nory had lived with her about three months, 
and she’d got her larnt so that she could do de- 
cently well. So Nory come into the room where 
we were, and I told her as exact as if I’d been 
tellin’ her how to deal out doctor’s stuff. 

“ * An’ so you say, mim, that I must swaten ’em ?” 
says she, arter I'd finished. 

“Yes, a leetle mite,’ says I. ‘ You mustn’t put 
in the vally of more than four heapin’ tablespunfuls 
of sugar into a purty clever batch.’ 

“*An’ I must be afther puttin’ the nice white 
eggs into em ? says she. 

“*VYes,’ says I. ‘ They 'd be jest good for nothin’ 
without the eggs.’ 

“*An’ sure I'll mind, mim,’ says she, ‘an’ put in 
the swatenin’ and the eggs, jist as you say.’ 

“*Are you sartain you ’ll remember to do ’em 
jest as I’ve told you?’ says I. 

“*Sure I am, mim,’ says she. 

* «Be curful,’ says I, ‘to have your oven right as 
to heat, so as to git a raal Lunnun brown on the 
cakes.’ 

“<*T will, mim,’ says she. 

“A little arter candle-light, Mr. Larence come 
home to tea, In about half an hour, Nory sent up 
to let Miss Larence know that the cakes were done. 
It’s all the glory of drop-cakes, you know, to have 
*em pipin’ hot, so Miss Larence had tea sarved right 
off. I obsarved there wa’n't but jest six of the 
eakes ; but they looked raal nice, round as so many 
apple-dumplin’s ; and, thinks I to myself, they ‘ll 
be jestas light as puffs. I thought there was rather 
a scant allowance—expected the half dozen eggs I 
told her to put in, and other things in proportion, 
would make the vally of a dozen good-sized cakes. 
But, as there was everything on the face of the airth, 
besides, that heart could wish, I thought ’twas no 
matter if the drop-cakes did fall a leetle short. 

“As soon as Miss Larence had poured out the 
tea, she passed ’em round. There was jest one 
a piece, and one left in the plate for manners. Well, 
Mr. Larence, who was talkin’ away mighty airnest 
to Miss Brooks, took up his cake and broke it right 
in two in the middle, when out rolled an egg into his 
plate, shell and all on, jest as whole as it ever was. 

“Well, Miss Larence,’ says he te his wife, ‘I 
guess you’ve got somethin’ here that’s rather new- 
fashioned.’ 

“*T guess so, too,’ says she. 

“ Upon that, we all broke our cakes open, and out 
rolled a whole egg from every individiwal one of 
’em. We womenfolks were, of course, disapp’inted ; 
but we couldn’t help laughin’, and, when Mr. La- 
rence found out the right of the story, he j’ined us. 

“Por my part,’ says he—for he’s naterally a 
jovial kind of a man—‘ I think the mistake is better 
than the drop-cakes would ’ave been.’ 
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“<T think so too,’ says Miss Brooks. 

“*T should like to know,’ says Miss Palmer, ‘how 
Nory came to think of puttin’ the eggs in whole.’ 

“ And so they all said. 

“ «Well, arter tea, I ’1l find out,’ says Miss Larence. 

“ Mr. Larence tried to have her send for her to 
come up into the room where we were; but Miss 
Larence said she ’d feel so bad about it, when she 
found out what a mistake she ’d made, that she 
didn’t think ’twould be right to speak about it afore 
the company. 

“ Miss Larence was as good as her word. Arter 
tea was over, and we’d sot and talked a spell, she 
watched her opportunity, and slipped ont of the 
room. I knew where she was goin’, and I was de- 
tarmined to foller her; for I ’d been thinkin’ the 
matter over, and had got my curiosity riz up to a 
purty high pitch. 

“* An’ sure, mim,’ says Nory, the minute Miss 
Larence sot foot into the kitchen, ‘ wasn’t it meself 
that put the fine Lunnun brown on to the dhrop- 
cakes ?” 

“*Yes, Nory,’ says Miss Larence. 
made you put an egg into each of ’em ?” 

“¢ An’ didn’t the leddy, when I asked her if all 
the cakes must have eggs in ’em, say yis ?’ 

“*But you should ’ave beat ’em, the same as if 
you ’d been goin’ to make sponge-cake,’ says Miss 
Larence. 

“¢ An’ sure thin, mim, how could they be dhrop- 
cakes? How could I ’ave dhropt a nice piece of dough 
on to the mouldin’-board, and thin a nice white egg 
right into the middle of the piece of dough, and an- 
other piece of dough on the top of the egg, if I’d 
beat the eggs all to a jelly ?” 

“You couidn’t done that, sartainly,’ says I, ‘and 
I didn’t mean that you should.’ 

“¢ Well, mim,’ says Nory, ‘I sot my wits to work 
conthrivin’ what could make ’em be called dhrop- 
cakes, and I could think of no other way than 
dhroppin’ the dough and the eggs on to the mouldin’- 
board, as I tould you.’ 

“You showed a good deal of ingenuity, I'll give 
you the credit of that,’ says Miss Larence. ‘ But the 
next time you make drop-cakes, we ’Il have the eggs 
mixed up with the rest of the ’gredencies.’ 

“ «Tf it plase you to have ’em done so, I shall be 
plased to do ’em so, mim,’ says Nory ; ‘ but, accord- 
in’ to me own mind, t’other way is to the full as 


‘But what 


jonteel.’ 

“ Now, if I could on’y make the words roll off of 
the tip of my tongue as slick as they did from off 
Nory’s, ’twould sound as cur’ous ag’in. To hear her 
talk, made me think of cotton ropin’ rollin’ off of the 
eend of the spindle when yer windin’ on’t. 

“ Now, for my part, if I wanted to hire a gal, I 
shouldn’t know which to choose—an American, a 
Garman, or an Irisher ; but it’s my candid opinion, 
that there’s good and bad amongst ’em all.” 
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Wuite listening to the magic strains of the 
Swedish nightingale, we could but reflect that she, 
and those dowered with the like gifts in the same 
high degree, must frequently mourn over their 
evaneseence. The warrior’s laurel and the poet's 
bay are immortal; while the wreaths which fall at 
the feet of a far-famed singer scarcely perish sooner 
than her renown. The faded beauty can point out 
to her friends, and bequeath to her grandchildren 
her fair, fresh charms on the “undying canvas;”’ 
but what echo remains of voices which have thrilled 
the hearts of half the world? Surely it is a charity 
to consecrate one poor half-hour to the memory of a 
German singer, whose name, now utterly forgotten, 
was, at the close of the last century, familiar as a 
household word to the lips of all the beauty and 
fashion of Christendom; while, in private life, her 
virtues, her unselfishness, and sweetness of disposi- 
tion, bore a strong resemblance to our favorite Jenny 
Lind, who was, however, born under a more fortu- 
nate star, and we rejoice to think that the gentle 
heart of Madame Goldschmidt will never be wrung 
as was that-of the no less gifted, but less happy, 
Madame Mara. 

In 1749, that year so signalized by the birth of 
Goethe, Elizabeth Schmiihling, the wife of a poor 
music teacher, in Cassel, died in childbirth, leaving 
her husband a sickly infant, the child of his old 
age. Contrary to all expectations, the little crea- 
ture struggled through its early infancy, almost to 
the disappointment of her remaining parent, whose 
paternal feelings were deadened by poverty, and 
the reflection that this little worthless life had been 
purchased by that of his beloved companion. As 
her father was too poor to command attendance of 
any kind, the neglected child passed the long hours 
of his absence in perfect solitude, locked in an 
almost unfurnished apartment, and her poor little 
feet fastened to a great chair. One evening, just 
after she had completed her fourth year, as 
Schmiihling was returning, weary and heavy of 
heart, to his humble abode, his step was arrested on 
the stairs by the sound of a scale in music distinctly 
and perfectly played, proceeding from the prison- 
room of his little ailing daughter ! 

He listened again. Yes! he was not mistaken— 
he had the key of the door—no one could be there 
but the sickly child, whose existence he had felt to 
be so sore a burden. A new happiness, that of a 
father’s pride and joy, visited the desolate heart of 
the poor old man, and entering softly, he found that 
the little Elizabeth had managed to reach an old 
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violin, whence she drew the sounds which had so 
unexpectedly greeted her father’s ears. 

Now began a new life for these two human beings 
—a life of happy companionship. It would have 
been a fine study for a painter to watch the young 
musician, still almost an infant, propped up on her 
high chair; her features, to which even the common 
beauty of childhood had been denied, lighted up 
with the spirit of harmony, as the violin obeyed the 
little trembling fingers, and sent forth its sweetest 
sounds; close by, on the only other seat the room 
could boast, sat the now happy father, urging on 
and encouraging the little one; at a very difficult 
passage producing from his capacious pocket a rosy- 
cheeked apple, a rare dainty for Elizabeth, with 
which her exertions were to be rewarded. 

After a short time, under the high patronage of 
the child’s godfather, a rich tailor, and the sacristan, 
Schmiihling and his daughter gave little concerts 
at the houses of their neighbors, an employment et 
once pleasant and profitable. They were enabled 
to make two additions to their household—a servant 
and a large dog; both accompanied them on their 
musical expeditions. The little procession always 
delighted Elizabeth ; as her weak limbs would not 
support her weight, she was carried by her father; 
then came the maid-servant, carrying the violin, 
and lastly, the dog, who was intrusted with a little 
basket filled with violin strings, &. Sometimes 
their auditors required ballads, or country songs, 
and then the servant joined her rustic voice; but 
this always displeased the old man, who was never- 
theless compelled to obey the wishes of his audience. 

Gradually, however, Elizabeth’s fame spread 
among the richer citizens, the houses of the wealthy 
tradesmen were opened to the child-musician, and 
at length a rich merchant, who was going to the 
great fair at Frankfort, offered to convey Schmih- 
ling and his daughter there. The poor child, then 
hardly eight years old, could scarcely bear the jolt- 
ing of the carrier’s wagon in which she travelled, 
but she rested her aching head on her father’s 
shoulder, and although her limbs were nearly frozen 
with the cold, he kept her hands warm, by placing 
them under his coat upon his heart. But her cold 
and weariness were forgotten completely. when ber 
father, at length, showed Elizabeth the city of 
Frankfort—then full of the life and bustle of the 
great fair—and told her that there she would play 
before the rich and great, and earn not only money, 


but fame. 
Schmihling and his daughter lived for two years 
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at Frankfort, succeeding so well as to be in com- 
fortable circumstances, while every day seemed to 
develop the wonderful powers of the child; her 
health, too, improved, and she could walk, though 
with difficulty. The old man, whom poverty had 
bound for so many years to Cassel, loved a wander- 
ing life, and went from Frankfort to Vienna, where 
his success prompted him to take what was then 
an arduous journey, and the little German child 
appeared in London in 1760. But here she was 
not well received ; her extreme plainness, the awk- 
wardness of her movements, and the frightful 
grimaces she made while playing, gave a most 
unfavorable impression. The disappointed father 
prepared to leave England as quickly as possible, 
but one of the first singers of the day had made an 
important discovery, that nature had given Elizabeth 
a most magnificent voice. She urged Schmihling 
no longer to waste the powers of the child on violin 
playing, but to return to Germany with all speed, 
and place her under the care of the best masters, 
and this counsel, backed as it was by funds for the 
purpose, was followed. 

The old Capellmeister, at Leipsic, Father Hiller, 
as he was always called, heard Elizabeth Schmiih- 
ling sing, and struck with her wonderful but ill- 
cultivated powers, adopted the young singer rather 
as his daughter than his pupil.* Hiller was one of 
the first musicians of his age, and eminently quali- 
fied to fulfil the charge he had undertaken. Eliza- 
beth now entered with heart and soul upon her 
musical education, which proceeded as an education 
seldom does; the master unwearied in his teaching, 
the scholar never satisfied with learning. 

He told her that she had not the beauty nor grace 
so necessary for the theatre, but that her education 
must prepare her for the envied post of private 
singer to the king. 

Hiller had the satisfaction of watching his pupil’s 
dawning fame. The first token of princely favor 
she received was a summons from the director of 
the royal private theatre, at Dresden; for the Elec- 
tress Dowager, Marie Antonie, had heard of the 
rising star, and wished to judge of her merits her- 
self. Hasse’s fine opera of “ Semiramis” was chosen, 
and the principal part assigned to Elizabeth. 

Father Hiller was almost in an agony of fear. 
“ My child!” he exclaimed, “it will never do; you 
cannot, you must not be a queen; every one will 
laugh at us both.” 

Elizabeth herself gives a full account of the affair. 
She says: “I suffered patiently all that they liked 
to do with me. They painted my face red and 





* The portrait of Father Hiller is given at full length in 
his pupil’s life, and it is a somewhat grotesque picture. A 
real old German face, full of kindliness and wrinkles, a red 
cap drawn down over his ears, and a large pair of spectacles 
in pinchbeck frames, on which almost everv student in 
Leipsic, including Goethe himself, had written 1... epigram. 
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white, and put a great patch on my chin. As this 
operation was being performed, in came the director, 
who, I saw, could hardly help laughing at my appear- 
ance. He said, he was commissioned to conduct me 
to her Highness, who wished to see me before I went 
upon the stage. I hastily threw my purple mantle 
round me, and followed the director, through some 
dark passages, to a little cabinet hung with crimson 
velvet. Here stood the electress, and behind her 
some young ladies, who looked anxiously at me, as 
I stood in my splendor, like a doll under a Christ- 
mas tree. I held my sceptre behind me, to hide 
my red, coarse arms. ‘What have you there at 
your back?’ asked the royallady. At this question, 
I produced my sceptre, and in doing so, unforta- 
nately hit the director a violent blow on the nose, 
which made it bleed. ‘You must not carry your 
sceptre so,’ said her Serene Highness, with an invo- 
Juntary smile; ‘it should always be held before you ; 
but I would advise you to lay it down; a queen 
does not always carry her sceptre.’ After this little 
lecture, I had permission to leave, which, you may 
be sure, I did very speedily. As soon as I reached 
the stage, the instruments struck up, and I had to 
commence my recitative immediately ; so that, for- 
tunately for me, I could think of nothing but the 
music. I forgot my false hair, my crown, my pur- 
ple mantle, and crimson velvet train, that I was 
Queen Semiramis, and only remembered that I was 
a singer.” 

A few months after this adventure, Frederick the 
Great was told of the young German singer, and 
commanded that she should be brought before him. 
She was conducted into that famous little concert- 
room, at Sans Souci, where Frederick was lying, in 
ill-health, and out of humor, on a sofa. He asked 
her, roughly, “They tell me you can sing; is it 
true ?” 

“Tf it please ‘your Majesty, I can try.” 

“Very well, then, sing.” 

When Elizabeth had finished the piece assigned 
her, the king, without any token either of satisfac- 
tion or displeasure, took up a music-sheet contain- 
ing a very difficult bravura of Graun, which he 
knew she could never have seen. “Sing this, if 
you can,” again commanded the imperious monarch. 
The young singer obeyed, and then withdrew, the 
king only remarking, “Yes, you can sing.” But 
this interview decided Elizabeth’s fate. A proposal 
was made to her to become the king’s private singer, 
with an annuity of three thousand doilars secured to 
her for life. 

In 1772, Elizabeth’s evil fate brought her into 
contact with one of the most fascinating and most 
unprincipled men of his time, Mara, the violoncel- 
list to Prince Henry of Prussia. In vain did her 
friends warn her; in vain were anonymous letters 
sent from every part to expose the true character of 
her pretended lover; she listened only to the pro- 
testations of her handsome fiancé. On her twenty- 
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fourth birthday, Elizabeth laid a petition for the 
royal assent to her marriage before Frederick. The 
answer, which she found written in pencil upon the 
margin, was more characteristic than courteous; it 
was—“ You are a fool, and must be more reasonable. 
You shall not make that fellow your husband.” 
After repeated entreaties, and the delay of half a 
year, Frederick was brought to give a most unwilling 
permission. The marriage was solemnized; and 
now, in the midst of her success and honor, began 
the secret sorrows and shame of the unhappy Eliza- 
beth Mara. 

She soon discovered how fatal a step she had 
taken; her husband lavished her earnings on the 
lowest, both of his sex and her own ; he was almost 
always in a disgraceful state of intoxication; and, 
not content with heaping every neglect on his pa- 
tient wife, he openly reproached her with her want 
of beauty. 

Now, too, she began to experience that her po- 
sition at court was only a gilded slavery; for the 
king, who hated the worthless husband, made the 
innocent wife feel his anger. A request she made 
to be allowed, on account of her health, to visit the 
Bohemian baths, was refused; and on the edge of a 
petition her husband compelled her to present for 
leave to accompany him on a tour, she found writ- 
ten in pencil by the king: “Let him go, but you 
shall remain.” 

Mara was furious against the king, and behaved 
most brutally to his wife, who persuaded him in 
vain to keep a prudent silence; he complained 
loudly of Frederick’s tyranny, and even wrote ridi- 
culous pamphlets upon his wrongs. 

This was, perhaps, the most miserable period of 
Madame Mara’s unhappy married life. The king 
showed his displeasure openly against her, and she 
shared the odium with which her husband was uni- 
versally regarded; anxiety, grief, and distress threw 
her into a dangerous fever. Just at this juncture, 
the Grand Duke, Paul of Russia, a great admirer, 
almest a worshipper, of the “ Colossus of the centu- 
ry,” as he styled Frederick, arrived at Berlin. 
Among the festivities arranged for the occasion was 
a great opera, by Tomelli, in which Madame Mara 
was to sing the principal part. On the morning of 
the day on which it was to be performed, it was an- 
nounced that Mara was very ill. The king sent her 
a message, to the effect that she could be well if 
she pleased, and it was his pleasure that she should 
be. She returned a respectful answer, saying that 
she was really very ill. All Berlin was in commo- 
tion, and eagerly watched the result of a battle 
between Frederick the Great and his first singer. 
No other entertainment was arranged for the even- 
ing; the king commanded the preparations to be 
Evening approached; the director, in 


completed. 
despair, hastily donned his court-dregs, and repaired 
to the king, to whom he represented that be had 
seen Mara; that she was really ill, and could not 
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be induced to leave her bed. Frederick, who either 
really thought, or affected to believe, the indisposi- 
tion feigned, merely said, “ Do not disturb yourself, 
she will be present ;” and, half an hour afterwards, 
one of the royal carriages, accompanied by eight 
dragoons, stopped before Madame Mara’s door, and 
the officer announced to the terrified servants that 
he had orders to bring their sick mistress by force 
to the theatre. We will detail the story in Madame 
Mara’s own words to Goethe. She says— 

“T rose from my sick bed, and dressed, with the 
soldiers standing at the door of my apartment. Ill 
as I was, only thoughts of the direst revenge filled 
my soul. As I placed the dagger of Armida in my 
girdle, I wished with all my heart that I could slay 
my pitiless tyrant with it. ‘Yes,’ I said to myself, 
as the heavy diadem was pressed on my poor aching 
head, ‘yes, I will obey the tyrant; I will sing, but 
in such accents as he has never heard before; he 
shall listen to the terrible reproaches I dare not 
utter in words.’ In this mood I went to the opera; 
the common people showed their sympathy, when 
they saw my guard of dragoons, my face wet with 
tears, and wan with sickness. 
forward to rescue me, but they were driven back by 


Some even rushed 
the soldiers. The officers had orders to accompany 
me to the side-seene, and stand there until I was 
I felt sick 
unto death as I stood waiting, and my physician, 


called upon the stage to sing my part. 


who accompanied me, has since said that he feared 
the worst. 
let-dancers swept past; it seemed to me as if they 
Now, I had to appear; 
I sang the bravura in a weak, trembling voice; 


I looked on the stage once, as the bal- 
were dancing on my grave. 
but I felt very mueh vexed that I could only sing 


When, in the 
second act, I had to sing the ‘ Mi serame,’ I poured 


so feebly, for ambition awoke in me. 


out the whole sorrow and oppression of my heart. 
I glanced at the king, and my looks and tones 
said, ‘Tyrant, Iam here to obey your will, but you 
shall listen only to the voice of my agony.’ As the 
last piteous tones died on my lips, I looked round; 
all was still as death. 
audience ; they seemed as if they were witnessing 


Not a sound escaped the 
some execution. I saw my power, even in my 
weakness; this gave me strength; I felt my illness 
yield for the time to the power of melody within 
me. Vanity, too, came to my assistance; she 
whispered that it would be an eternal disgrace if I 
allowed the grand duke, who had heard of my fame 
in a foreign land, to suppose that I was not equal 
to my renown. Then came that magnificent duet, 
in which I had to address Rinaldo, ‘ Dove corri, O 
Rinaldo ?’ and then I raised my voice, but did not 
put forth all my power, until I had to sing those 
burning words, ‘Vivi felice? Indegno, perfido, 
traditore !’ My audience seemed overpowered ; the 
grand duke leaned over his box, and testified bis 
delight in the most evident manner. For some 
moments after I had finished, there was a breathless 
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eilence, and then came the full thunder of applause. 
I was sent for to appear again, and receive the 
plaudits; but no sooner had I got behind the scenes 
than I fell into a fainting fit. I was carried home, 
and for many days my life was despaired of.” 

Such was Madame Mara’s account of this singular 
act of despotism, one worthy of Nero himself. “The 
Colossus of the age” certainly behaved like a petty 
tyrant to his principal singer. In vain she pleaded 
ill health, and begged to be allowed to resign her 
honorable post; the answer was always the same— 
“You are to remain here.” At length, urged by her 
husband, and heart-sick of her slavery, she attempted 
to fly with him; but the fugitives were discovered, 
and brought back as state prisoners. 

Frederick, who desired nothing more than praise 
from the French press, had been rather mortified at 
the view taken by the Parisian journals of his bar- 
barous violation of Mara’s sick-room; they expressed, 
in the strongest terms, the deepest indignation at his 
conduct, and the most heartfelt pity for the sufferer. 
The voice of public opinion, added to a secret con- 
seiousness that he had gone too far, determined the 
king to inflict no punishment on Madame Mara her- 
self ; but he indemnified himself for this forbearance 
by making her husband feel the whole weight of his 
anger. The luxurious, pampered, royal musician 
was forthwith ordered to repair to Kustrin, in the 
capacity of drummer to a fusileer regiment! For- 
getful of her many wrongs, the faithful wife wished 
to throw herself at the king’s feet, and beg that the 
sentence might be revoked. He would not see her; 
and sent her a large portfolio of music, with the 
following note: “Study these, and forget your 
good-for-nothing husband: that is the best thing 
you can do.” 

The unhappy drummer wrote the most piteous 
letters to his wife; touching her heart by complaints 
of absence from her, which he professed to find 
unspeakably bitter; and vowing that he had never 
felt his love for her till now, that absence taught him 
how dear she was. Poor Mara, unaccustomed to 
words of affection, and willing to be deceived, made 
the most urgént efforts to obtain his recall, and suc- 
ceeded at last, when all appeals to Frederick’s 
generosity, honor, and clemency had failed, by an 
appeal of a different nature, which was far more 
likely to weigh with the parsimonious monarch. 
She offered to purchase her husband’s freedom with 
the resignation of half her annual salary; and the 
great hero of the eighteenth century was nothing 
loth to comply on these terms. 

This sacrifice for so unworthy an object was the 
wonder and admiration of Berlin. It happened 
that the first time Mara appeared afterwards was in 
a little opera called “The Galley Slave.” The 
audience applied a scene, in which the singer, un- 
binding the chains of the galley slave, was addressed 
by him in these words: “Ame tendre et généreuse, 


tu brisas mes fers,” to their favorite herself. In, } 





spite of the royal prohibition, garlands, bouquets, 
and even costly jewellery, fell at her feet, as these 
words were pronounced. One of the fairest trophies 
of her public life was a fine engraving of this scene, 
from a sketch taken on the spot, by Chodowiecki. 
Madame Mara preserved it carefully, and loved to 
contemplate the picture even to her dying day. 

At length, in 1779, after having resided at the 
Prussian court, as first singer, for nearly ten years, 
Elizabeth Mara obtained her most welcome dismissal. 
“ Now,” she wrote to her friends, “the imprisoned 
bird is let loose, and can fly everywhere.” She 
went to Vienna, where an incident occurred, of 
which she always spoke as the most gratifying and 
exciting she had ever known. We will give the 
full particulars of an example of the power of har- 
mony, only equalled by the story in Holy Writ of 
that sweet singer of Israel who charmed by his 
melody the gloomy demon from his royal master. 

Count § , % powerful Hungarian noble, had 
lost, under the most distressing circumstances, his 
only child, a beautiful girl, who was on the eve of 
marriage. Although two years had elapsed since 
this bereavement, the unhappy father remained in 
the most melancholy condition. From the hour 
when he had looked his last on the dead body of 
his child, he had remained in the same room, shed- 
ding no tears, and uttering no complaints, but in a 
speechless melancholy and despair. The most 
celebrated physicians had been consulted, and every 
means which could be thought of used, to awaken 
Count 8 from his lethargy of grief; but all was 
in vain; and his medical attendants at length de- 
spaired of his recuvery. Most fortunately, a member 
of the sufferer’s family had heard Mara sing, and 
entertained a firm belief that if any sound on earth 
could reach the heart which was already buried in 
his daughter’s grave, that voice, which seemed 
more like that of an angel than a human being, 
would have power. The other relatives, though 
hoping little from the experiment, yielded to the 
solicitations of this sanguine friend, and every ar- 
rangement was made to give full effect to the singer. 
An anteroom, opening into that where the count 
sat, was prepared. The choir for an oratorio was 
placed in a concealed gallery; Mara alone stood in 
the foreground, yet in such a position that she 
could not be seen in the next room, which was hung 
with black, and a faint shadowy twilight only ad- 
mitted, excepting a few golden rays from a small 
lamp, which burned in a niche before a beautiful 
Madonna. Suddenly, upon the solitude and silence 
of that sick-room, there broke a wonderful harmony. 
Elizabeth had chosen Handel's “ Messiah,” and took 
her place, deeply moved with the singular circum- 
stances under which she was to exert her talents. 
At first, the music and that heavenly voice all 
seemed to be unheeded ; but, by degrees, the deso- 
late parent raised himself on his couch, and glanced 
with earnest longing towards the spot whence those 
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soul-moving sounds proceeded. At length, when 
Mara sang those words—“ Look and see if there be 
any sorrow like unto my sorrow,” she appeared in- 
spired by the sympathy she felt; and the relatives 
of the count, who listened with beating hearts, could 
not restrain their tears. Nor did these alone bear 
witness to the singer’s power: heavy sighs escaped 
the sufferer—large tears stood in those eyes which 
the very extremity of grief itself had long forbidden 
to weep. Crossing the room with feeble steps, he 
prostrated himself before the image of that Heavenly 
One, who “bore all our griefs ;” and when the full 
choir joined in the hallelujah chorus, his voice of 
praise and thanksgiving mingled with those strains. 
The recovery was not only complete, but lasting, 
and was, at the time, the marvel of Germany. 

In 1784, she again visited England, where she 
had not been since, as an ugly, sickly child, she 
was despised for her excessive plainness. Now, how- 





ever, full justice was done her, and she was wel- 
comed as the queen of song. George III. and his 
graceless son were at least agreed in their admira- 
tion of Mara’s voice. During her stay in England, 
those bonds which she had twelve years before so 
eagerly embraced, and found such galling fetters, 
were broken, and she separated from her worthless 
husband, pensioning him off so amply as to satisfy 
the selfish debauchee. 

After this separation, her days were calm, if not 
happy. She retired early from public life, and 
settled at Reval, where, on her eighty-third birth- 
day, she received a copy of verses from Goethe, 
who, on the same day, sixty years before, had, as a 
student at Leipsic, sung her praises as Mademoiselle 
Schmihling. 

Madame Mara died at Reval, on the 20th of 
January, 1833, having nearly completed her eighty- 
fifth year. 





FAMILY PORTRAITS. 


THE AMIABLE BOY. 


“ My dear sir, what worse can you say of him?” 
exclaimed a celebrated wit, on being assured that a 
candidate for his acquaintance was “very good- 


natured.” So, lest our young hero should meet at 


once with a similar eg ceed we will beg our 
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gentle readers to give to his descriptive title rather 
the acceptation of the French aimabdle than that at- 
tributed to our own much used and abused English 
term. A cruel injustice would it be to the frank, 
joyous, fun-loving original of our sketch to class him 
with those model young gentlemen of whom wo 





confess a most unorthodox horror, whose hands and 
blouses (they never wear pinafores nowadays) are 
never dirty, and whose hair (unrufiled by rude plays) 
remains in the smooth straight lines in which it has 
been arranged by mamma or nurse. We are sorry 
to say it, but truth compels us to avow that our 
young favorite is not at all remarkable for the 
whiteness of his hands, and that he frequently for- 
gets, in a good game at hocky or bat and ball, 
whether he possesses any hair at all. Still less can 
we claim the merit of the extraordinary attainments 
of his companion in our portrait gallery, the “ juve- 
nile prodigy ;” albeit he is a favorite with his in- 
structors for the good-will and industry with which 
he applies in his school hours. But, alas! when 
they are over, he is not found poring over his Latin 
grammar or “Chemistry Made Easy;” rather will 
you find him engaged in the mysteries of kite- 
making, or roaming in the fields and woods with his 
dog, for our amiable boy is a great lover of animals. 
But now having, as in duty bound, confessed his 
deficiencies, we will paint some of his merits, though 
we fear we cannot give, in our pen and ink sketch, a 
just idea of the sweet yet manly temper, the warm, 
kindly heart, the sunniness of disposition, which 
makes him the favorite of parents, brothers and 
sisters, and companions, and our own beau-idéal of 
what a “boy” par excellence should be. For his 
parents, we have often heard them declare that he 
never gave them a disrespectful word, or even look, 
from his infancy till that hour; manly as he is, we 
have seen the tear stand in his eye, if mental or 
bodily suffering attacked the mother, whom he would 
tend with almost a daughter’s tenderness ; and his 
father’s wish was enough at any moment to prevent 
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any boyish delinquency, or to stimulate to unusual 
exertion. But we have delighted even more in 
watching the “amiable boy” with his young bro- 
thers and sisters. We have seen him so unruffled in 
temper, when tried by the whims and teasing of the 
young girl next to him in age, that when the warm- 
hearted little thing has come in penitence to “ make 
up” some childish quarrel, he has been utterly un- 
conscious that any ground for offence had been 
given. We have seen him cheerfully giving up a 
favorite game with his school-fellows to play at 
* cat’s cradle” with a little invalid sister, or spin a 
top for the amusement of a baby brother; for, with 
the unerring instinct of childhood, the juvenile in- 
habitants of the nursery are always certain they will 
find him ready to give them his time and assistance 
in all their important little affairs. Our “amiable 
boy” is also a great favorite with the friends and 
acquaintances of the family, who are at once prepos- 
sessed by the open frankness of his countenance, 
and his unobtrusive cheerful manner, which, above 
all things, disposes one to make him the companion 
of an early morning walk, when staying at his fa- 
ther’s house, and opens the heart and the purse- 
strings when visiting him at school. Laatly, he is 
the chosen comrade and playfellow of his school- 
fellows, for nowhere are honor, unselfishness, and 
gvod-humor better appreciated than in the little 
world of a boy’s school. 

Our sketch is from life ; but even its features will 
serve for the portrait of many, and in placing it by 
the side of the “juvenile prodigy,” though we do 
not quite say, with the showman, “ whichever you 
please, ladies and gentlemen,” we do believe it rests 
with parents, above all with mothers, to mould their 
children in the likeness of either, the precocious 
young gentleman, or his less distinguished compeer, 
the “amiable boy.” 


THE PRODIGY OF THE FAMILY. 


Ws are told that every family is a small kingdom, 
or every kingdom a large family, we forget which ; 
and, without examining into the justice of the com- 
parison, we really think it holds good in one re- 
spect. In most kingdoms there are three classes— 
upper, middling, and lower; and we may divide the 
generality of families in the same manner. First, 
there is “ our eldest,” graced and favored in all the 
dignities of primogeniture, the fortunate recipient 
of new wardrobes and the unexhausted generosity 
of grandparents and godparents. Next among for- 
tune’s favorites, though not in succession, comes the 
youngest, the spoiled darling, whose sacred rights 
of claiming the chief attention of mammas and 
nurses, and his own way, are invaded by no imperti- 
nent baby usurper. And lastly, between these al- 
most equally favored .-dividuals, are the undistin- 
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guished “ middle class” of the family, who, possessing 
the right neither of the elderhood nor youngerhood, 
fight their own battles, get on as they can, and some- 
times, by the way, astonishingly well too, consider- 








ing their disadvantages. But as every rule has its 
exception, our readers have doubtless been as lucky 
(or unlucky) as ourselves in observing, besides these 
fixed stars or regular planets of the families of their 
acquaintance, a dazzling meteor, a brilliant comet, 
known to ordinary mortals as the “ prodigy of the 
family.” And as irregular bodies are not under the 
government of fixed laws, these distinguished little 
beings and their parents show a magnanimous dis- 
regard of the ordinary rules which control a “ well- 
regulated family.” For to place such brilliant 
talents, such precocious wit, under the trammels of 
order, quietness, and discretion, would be a most 
blind disregard of genius, a sinful putting the can- 
dle under a bushel. And in pursuance of these en- 
lightened and liberal ideas, a truly parliamentary 
freedom of speech is accorded to the young prodigy, 
and a somewhat inconveniently free course given to 
the exercise of his various talents, the good effect of 
the said judicious system being happily illustrated 
by the absence of constraint or géne with which he 
mixes in or interrupts general conversation, and the 
playful frankness with which he expresses his opin- 
ion of any little personal or mental peculiarities of 
the friends and visitors of the family. But then 
who can fail to be consoled by the assurance “ that 
his ideas are so extraordinary, and his observation 
eo singularly acute, that it would be a thousand 
pities he should be discouraged from making them 
known?” There are also some slight inconveniences 
of which narrow-minded and old-fashioned people 
are apt to complain in the unrestrained exercise of 
his talents. We pass over the various recitals of 
verses, fables, &c., in season or out of season, which 
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are inflicted on all the luckless habitués of the house; 
the repetition of juvenile bonmots to which they are 
doomed to listen. These are minor evils compared 
to the valuable engravings which it has been our 
lot to see injured in the gratification of the young 
prodigy’s taste for drawing; the instruments and 
ears put out of tune in the exercise of his marvellous 
talent for music; and the various machines pulled 
to pieces from the dear boy’s extraordinary love of 
mechanism and laudable desire to see how things 
are made, or rather destroyed; or worse still, when 
a little more advanced, a taste for chemistry deve- 
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lops itself, and the prodigy distinguishes himself 
by his successful experiments and the indelible 
marks they leave on carpets, tables, and his sister’s 
papier maché netting-boxes. In short, so multi- 
farious are his talents, so ingenious his various 
modes of tormenting his friends and delighting his 
parents with their exercise, that we can offer no ad- 
vice on the treatment of such unrivalled powers to 
the happy owners of the prodigy, save that of Mr. 
Caxton: “Send him to school, and in six months he 
will come home as great a blockhead as we could 
wish to see him.” 


HISTORY. 


THE PATRIOT AND THE KING. 


BY PROFESSOR J. FROST. 


Or all the illustrious characters which have 
adorned the history of England, our favorite is Sir 
Henry Vane, the younger. Born to elevated rank 
and immense wealth, he was in early life an object 
of attention and regard in the court of King Charles 
the First, and was created a baronet during the 
lifetime of his father. Hence his anomalous title of 
Sir Henry Vane, the Younger. Having embraced 
the religious views of the Puritans, he made a voy- 
age to Boston, and resided for some time in the 
Puritan colony of Massachusetts, of which he was 
elected governor by the votes of the people. His 
enlarged and liberal views of religious freedom, dis- 
played in the controversy between Mrs. Hutchinson 
and the clergy, having diminished his popularity, 
he was superseded in the following year by the elec- 
tion of Governor Winthrop. Soon after this (1637) 
he returned to England, where it was his destiny 
to take a prominent part in the great revolution of 
the seventeenth century. By his instrumentality, 
Strafford was convicted of high treason and brought 
to the scaffold. 

Elected to a seat in the Long Parliament, Vane 
took an active part in all the measures which had 
for their object the assertion and maintenance of 
civil and religious liberty; but he refused to’ par- 
ticipate in the trial and condemnation of the king. 
When Cromwell had attained the height of supreme 
power, Vane sought to restrain his ambition by giv- 
ing a free and liberal constitution to England; but, 
on the eve of its enactment, the usurper entered the 
House of Commons with an armed force, expelled 
the members, and thenceforward ruled with abso- 
lute power. It is a noticeable fact that, in perform- 


ing this outrageous act, while Cromwell brought dis- 
tinct accusations of immoral conduct against other 
members of the House, he could recollect nothing 
of the kind to charge upon its illustrious leader, 





/ 


but contented himself with the well-known exclama- 
tion, “ The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane !” 

Retired from public affairs, Vane now lived in 
seclusion on one of his estates, till Cromwell pub- 
lished a proclamation for a general fast, in which 
occurred an intimation of his willingness to take 
advice on the settlement of public affairs. Vane 
unexpectedly took him at his word, and first sent 
to him privately, and afterwards published, a tract, 
in which were embodied the elements of a written 
constitution for England, similar to that which was 
adopted in the United States a century later. For 
this bold act, Cromwell instantly caused him to be 
imprisoned, and sought to deprive him of his pro- 
perty. This persecution lasted till the death of the 
usurper permitted the patriot once more to take his 
seat in the councils of his country. A single speech 
in Parliament, made by Vane, drove Richard Crom- 
well from his false position at the head of the 
government; but all his eloquence could not resist 
the tide of intrigue and corruption which bore 
Charles the Second to the restored throne of his 
ancestors. 

One condition imposed upon Charles by Parlia- 
ment was that under no circumstances should Vane 
suffer capitally for the part which he had taken in 
the civil war. This royal promise, thus pledged, 
Charles broke deliberately, gratuitously, and in the 
most shameless manner. He wrote with his own 
hand the mandate to the servile judges to condemn 
him to death. Vane made a most able and eloquent 
defence, not for his own sake, for he knew that his 
fate was already determined, but for the sake of 
British freedom in all future time; and he met his 
fate upon the scaffold like a true Christian hero as 
he was, commending his wife and children, beg- 
gared by his attainder, to the care of Him in whom 
he had put his trust. 
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The king and his favorites revelled, while the fold decreed by the Stuart, were restored to their 
patriot died, and his family and the friends of honors and estates, in obedience to the wishes of 
liberty mourned. But there is a retributive justice the nation too clearly expressed to be disregarded 
in the march of affairs, and vice and virtue are even by the most reckless tyrant. The family of 
equally sure of their respective rewards in the end. Vane has steadily increased in prosperity and ho- 
Let us see how it fared with the king and the pa- nor from that period to the present day. The direct 
triot in the sequel. lineal descendant of the baronet Sir Henry Vane is 

After disgracing his reign by beastly licentious- now reported in the British peerage somewhat in 
nese in his court—after having long been the bought this fashion: Vane, Duke and Marquis of Cleve- 
pensioner of a foreign and hostile government— land, Earl of Darlington, Viscount and Baron Bar- 
after having exhibited himself to the world as a ty- nard, of Barnard Castle, in the Bishopric of Dur- 
rant without dignity, and a man without heart, ham, and Baron Raby, of Raby Castle, &c. &c. 
Charles dies in the very midst of his debaucheries, This, with one of the largest estates in England, 
denying with his last breath the religion which he and a numerous family to support its honors, is 
had professed all his life, thus affording a tolerably something; but to us Americans it affords more 
clear intimation of his prospects in a future world. satisfaction to know that the descendant of Sir 


Let us now see what became of his family. His Harry Vane conscientiously maintains the princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty for which his illus- 
trious ancestor yielded up his life, and that, on the 
occasion of the passage of the Reform bill, he sealed 


brother and successor was expelled from the throne 
$ 
unutterable misfortune and ruin upon those friends | his vote by the sacrifice of a considerable portion of 
é 
2 
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by the instrumentality of his own daughters, who, 
in their turn, died childless ; while his son brought 
who aided his attempts to recover the throne. In his princely income. 

Verily, it would seem that such distinguished vir- 
tue as that of Sir Henry Vane the Younger sends a 
blessing down the long line of posterity, while the 
sins of such monsters as Charles the Second are 
visited upon all their kin. 


fine, the exiled race of Stuarts were pursued by per- 
petual sorrow and misfortune, until their last repre- 
sentative expired in the person of a drivelling sot. 
Meantime, the family of the Christian patriot, 
who had ascended to Heaven from the bloody scaf- 





FEASTS AND FESTIVALS. 


BY MRS. WHITE. 


From the first records of antique history down to The Levitical law enjoined hospitality to strang- 
the current chapter of to-day’s, in all nations, an- ers; but we find the patriarchs anticipating its 
cient and modern, civilized or barbaric, feasts have practice, and while they spread the feast for seeming 
made an important feature of human intercourse wayfarers, entertaining angels unawares. 
and social progress. As a medium of religious Nothing can be more magnificent than the de- 
thanksgiving, of friendly feeling, of political policy, scriptions of royal feasts amongst the ancient eastern 
we find them anciently in vogue with the Hebrew, nations which the Scripture gives us, except the 
Chaldean, and Persian people, and subsequently not vastness of their hospitality, for both Ahasuerus and 
less so with the Greeks and Romans. Belshazzar are represented as feasting—the one, all 

It remained for Christian times to invest with the the people, great and small, within the precincts of 
gracious spirit of charity “ Symposii” which, at the Shusan, and the other a thousand of his lords. Let 
first sight, appear to have no higher purpose than us recall, for instance, that of the first-named mon- 
the social pleasure of gratifying appetite in com- arch, a féte champétre—for it was kept in the court 


pany; and from that Feast in allegory with which of the garden of the palace—of extraordinary splen- 
parental love welcomed back the penitent son, to dor. A court paved with porphyry and alabaster, 


the last subscription dinner at the Freemason’s Ta- and screened with rich hangings, suspended between 
vern, in aid of the Widow or the Fatherless, modern marble pillars by silver rings, on cords of purple. 
feasts have occasionally been made the medium of a The beds or divans on which the guests rested (as 
more refined and grateful purpose than even the at the present day in eastern countries) were of gold 
intellectual “Convivii” of the classic ancients, at and silver, and so were the vessels “ diverse from 
which, Cicero tells us, the mind was exercised and one another,” out of which they drank the regal 
instructed, while the body was refreshed, by the dis- wine. 





cussion of moral subjects, reading, and elegant con- In the other particulars of this royal feast, we find 
versation. the hospitality of that ancient period of a more 
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rational description than modern civilization exhi- 
bited but a short time back; for we read that the 
drinking was according to the law, that none did 
compel, but that every man did according to his 
pleasure. 

Feasts in private life (as we may gather from the 
various allusions to them in the New Testament) 
were common with the Jews; but it is a curious ex- 
ception to the universality of the usage that, when 
the old physician Aristotle wrote, more than three 
hundred years before the birth of Christ, he accuses 
the Egyptians of a breach of the social principle in 
eating apart; so that it was probably not until the 
Ptolemaic period that the festive spirit which Cleo- 
patra afterwards made famous by the excess of her 
prodigality was introduced amongst them. 

Amongst the first acts of Minos and Lycurgus, 
those celebrated lawgivers of antiquity, was the 
establishment of convivial refasts as a means of 
elevating and improving the character of the Cretan 
and Spartan people, well knowing how forcibly the 
equality of nature makes itself felt on these occa- 
sions, and how true a sacrament between man and 
man is the simple act of breaking bread and drink- 
ing wine together. 

In the rudest state of society, it makes a covenant 
more binding than an oath; and from the wild Arab 
of the desert to the Red Indians of the prairie, there 
is a sanctity in ministering hospitality which im- 
poses friendship to the stranger, and safety even to 
an enemy. 

With people more civilized, the festal table brings 
them together as one family; variance becomes ab- 
sorbed in a common want, and the sense of past 
evils in the grateful feeling of present enjoyment. 

The conjunction of mind and body expressed so 
happily in the Roman phrase “ Convivium”—the 
“feast of reason and the flow of soul” — which 
modern diners-out are so prone to vaunt of, appears 
to have mingled in the feasts of far anterior times. 
Some mental amusement must have been intended 
by Samson when he put forth his riddle to his 
guests, on the occasion of his marriage-feast, at 
Timnath; and another similar instance occurs in 
Maccabees, proving that the carousals of those an- 
tique times were not wholly sensual. 

In the golden ages of Greece and Rome, before 
refinement had degenerated into luxury, it was usual 
for men of rank to keep a domestic, whose office 
was to entertain them by reading during their meals, 
and at their feasts. 

Oceasionally the master of the house himself 
undertook this task ; and history informs us that the 
Emperor Severus often read while his family ate. 
Supper was the usual time for this addition to fes- 
tivity, and guests were invited to a reading as com- 
monly as they have since been to a game of cards, 

Plutarch has preserved a collection of subjects 
discussed by the Greeks at their “ compolatios,” 
who (to use their own phrase) were careful not to 


profane the holiness of the table, but te adorn it with 
improving and elegant discourse. Feasting, as a 
mere act of sensualism, could never be indulged in 
by a refined and intellectual people; hence the 
lights, and flowers, and bacchanalian songs, many 
of them gems of poetry and sentiment, that from 
the times of the Ionian Anacreon to those of Ire- 
land’s Anacreon, Moore, have cast the spells of their 
brillianey, their beauty, and exhilaration, around 
the festal board, elevating into a mental pleasure 
that which without them would have been a mere 
animal indulgence. 

If we watch the enervating tide of luxury steal- 
ing in on the old classie people, we shall find, as it 
advances, a material difference in the character of 
their feasts: those charming discussions, those 
graceful exercises of the wit and judgment, this 
hearkening to the written wisdom of the living and 
the dead (which even the sage and virtuous Cicero 
eulogized), are set aside to give place to dancers, and 
jugglers, stage-players, and hired tellers of tales 
more pleasant than profitable ; till at length, when 
Seneca wrote, the intellectual had become absorbed 
in the sensual, and the table extravagances of tHe 
Romans a thing to be wondered at. They no longer 
supped in their vestibules, “ that a more retired part 
of the house should not encourage licentiousness 
and excess, but*had superb halls for their entertain- 
ments ;” and Lucullus, whose magnificence had at 
least the grace of extending the arts, and encour- 
aging them amongst the Roman people, had several, 
each of which bore the name of a divinity, that of 
Apollo being made memorable by the cost of a sup- 
per which this great general, the victor of Mithri- 
dates, gave there, and which amounted to 50,000 
drachmas. Seneca tells us that Caligula, who was 
born to show the world what mischief might be done 
by the concurrence of great wickedness and a great 
fortune, spent near £10,000 upon a supper; and 
other instances are not wanting to show that small 
fortunes have been spent upon this single meal. 

In the pages of Sir Lytton Bulwer’s novel of 
“Pompeii,” the reader may remember a description 
of one of those banquets of antiquity, exquisitely 
poetical in its details, and yet with nothing added 
to the outlines grave writers of the period have left 
us, but the beauty of the author’s style. 

he recumbent attitudes, the sumptuous dresses, 
the rich ornaments, the rose-wreathed bowls, the 
goblets and cups of gold and silver, the flowers, the 
perfume, the singing slave—these were the realities 
of a Roman feast, or rather the adjuncts of the festi- 
val; over all which the flood came, in the shape of 
overflowing bands of Goths and Vandals, to take in 
their turn lessons of luxury, and soften down the 
fierce spirit which pervaded the coarse orgies of the 
Northmen, but without, as in the case of southern 
nations, subduing them. 

Besides the celebrating of religious feasts, the 
Romans made all public rejoicings, all private /éte 
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days, an occasion for them; weddings, and birth- 
days, and deaths, were alike honored with a feast; 
but this latter was a very different entertainment 
from those huge gatherings of persons which in Ire- 
land and Scotland are still brought together, and 
feasted on such occurrences. 

“Previous to this repast,” says the writer from 
whom we quote, “the worth of the deceased was 
extolled, and his or her departure from this world 
lamented. The mourners were clad in white: wine 
was given them, but their meal was frugal, and, ac- 
cording to some opinions, only three persons sat 
down to eat.” 

At their general feasts, the Romans made use of 
two tables; the first for the service of animal food, 
which was afterwards removed, and replaced with 
one redolent of flowers and fruit, at which they sang 
and poured out their libations. Virgil alludes to 
this custom, in the description of the feast with 
which the Carthagenian Queen receives Zneas— 


a 


“ Now, when the rage of hunger was app x 
The meat removed and every guest was pleased, 
The golden bowls with sparkling wine are crowned, 
And through the palace cheerful cries resound. 

* * s * * . . 

“A golden bowl that shone with gems divine, 

The Queen commanded to be crowned with wine: 
The goblet then she took with nectar crown’d, 
Sprinkling the first libations on the ground, 

And raised it to her mouth with sober grace, 
Then sipping, offered to the next in place.” 





The Greeks, who, as we before said, considered 
the table as the altar of friendship, and feasting 
almost as a sacred rite, never partook of the feast 
till they had offered part of it to the gods. The 
Jews, at their solemn feasts and sacrifices, and other 
eastern nations, had the same custom; and the 
former prefixed their ordinary meals with prayers— 
a practice followed by the primitive Christians, and 
continued in the grace of our own times. Another 
usage of the Romans on convivial occasions, and 
which appears to have concentrated itself in the 
comparatively modern practice (“more honored in 
the breach than in the observance”) of toasting 
one’s mistress, was the drinking out a large cup as 
many times as there were letters in her name. 

Health-drinking, though in vogue amongst the 
ancients, 1134 years before the birth of Christ, is 
said to have originated with us in the very fear of 
treachery. The Scotch Highlanders, according to 
Mirabeau, were the first who used it, and they still 
retain the custom in its purity. The state of feud 
in which those people lived, making the quarrels of 
their chiefs their own, induced enmities which were 
perpetuated from father to son, and productive of 
disputes and differences, even when in a state of 
peace. At the feasts which followed their tempo- 
rary unions, “drinking to a person’s health meant 
that you requested him to guard you while you were 
drinking ;” whereupon the person drank to replied, 





“TI will pledge you, or I will answer for it,” at the 
same time placing his dagger on the table, and con- 
tinuing on the watch till the cup was drained. 

The same custom obtained in France, “if we may 
judge,” continues Mirabeau, “from the ancient ex- 
pression, ‘ Je vous pleige,’ made use of by our ances- 
tors in returning this health.” And he adds, that 
during the wars between the Burgundians and Ar- 
magnacs, and at other unfortunate periods of their 
history, it was possibly attended by the same cere- 
mony of placing the dagger on the table. The 
expression of Rowena, the daughter of Hengist, 
when handing the wine-cup to Prince Vortegern, 
“ Health, O King!” an expression almost equivalent 
to the scriptural salutation, “ May the King live for- 
ever,” which is the first mention history has made 
of the practice, would rather incline us to think the 
custom in this coungry of Saxon origin. 

Feasting appears to have been as popular with 
this people, and the rest of the northern nations, as 
with those of the east and south, if brute excesses 
in eating and drinking may be so called. Their 
heaven, like that of the Scandinavians (their ances- 
tors), was one long echo of the field and feast—a mix- 
ture of the sensuous pleasures of a Mohammedan’s 
paradise with the warlike exploits and savage sensu- 
ality of the Scythians. Martial sports by day, and 
no end of boar’s flesh at night, moistened by pro- 
digious draughts of beer or mead, foaming and 
sparkling in the skulls of their enemies, and pre- 
sented by Houri-like virgins in halls of shining 
gold, made up the transcendent joys of the Valhalla, 
and in the hope of these the Saxon smilingly gave 
up his soul. 

As for the Scythians, their feasts on earth antici- 
pated the goblets of the Saxon’s heaven; for they 
drank the blood of their slaughtered prisoners out 
of cups of that ghastly fashion, and dreamed of the 
joy afterwards, wrapped in skins flayed from the 
slain. 

The ancient Britons themselves appear to have 
been as fond of feasting as any of their continental 
invaders; nor were their entertainments devoid of 
the grace of courtesy, or wanting in a certain rude 
magnificence—we are speaking of a period subse- 
quent to the introduction of commerce, when the 
Pheenicians and Greeks had imported furniture, 
drinking-glasses, and cups of silver and amber. 
Previously, the feast had been spread on the ground, 
on which the guests arranged themselves, and, taking 
in their hands the meat set before them, fed upon it 
in the best way they could. But this primitive 
order of things had gone by; knives and forks had 
exploded the use of the dagger, or the one knife, 
which, in cases of great difficulty, was at the dis- 
posal of the several guests ; and each, under the new 
régime, was expected to bring his own—a rule like- 
wise insisted on at a comparatively modern period 
of history, by the Russian Empress Catharine, in her 
code of etiquette to the ladies and nobles of her court. 
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} Amongst other coincident circumstances in the 
history of our subject, past and present, was the 
strong prejudice (even in those times of unsophisti- 
cated appetite and manners) on the part of the 
diners-out, in favor of those who gave the best en- 
tertainments. Chieftains and great men, we are 
told, took this means of winning the affections of 
their followers, and rewarding their services: so 
that we could almost imagine the elements of so- 
ciability, like those of Nature, to have been the 
same from the beginning. 

In the time of the Anglo-Saxons, whose feasts 
were less remarkable for their elegance than abun- 
dance, it was no unusual thing for the nobility to 
spend the greater part of their revenues in giving 
them: nor were the Anglo-Normans less expensive in 
their hospitality. An author of those days, who 
sometimes feasted at great men’s tables, tells us that 
he was present at an entertainment which lasted 
from three o’clock in the afternoon till midnight, 
and at which delicacies were served which had been 
brought from Constantinople, Babylon, Alexandria, 
Palestine, Syria, and Phoenicia, At present, for the 
supply of our ordinary tables, half the world has 
been visited and ransacked. 

Stowe, in his “Survey of London,” in the reign 
of Edward III., gives, says Hume, a curious in- 
stance of the hospitality of the ancient nobility at 
this period. It is taken from the accounts of the 
cofferer or steward of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
and contains the expenses of that earl during the 
year 1313, which was not a year of famine. For 
the pantry, buttery, and kitchen, 3,405 pounds ; for 
369 pipes of red wine, and two of white, 104 pounds, 
&c.; the whole, 7,309 pounds—that is, near 22,000 
pounds of our present money; and making allow- 
ance for the cheapness of commodities, near a hun- 
dred thousand pounds! 

In the following reign, the love of feasting and 
luxury had so much increased that a law was passed 
to restrain it; and people were limited to two courses 
of three dishes each, with a declaration that soused 
meat was to count for one of the dishes. The king, 
however, does not appear to have given the force of 
his example to this absurd law; for, on the occasion 
of the marriage of his son (Lionel of Clarence) with 
Violentes, of Milan, there were thirty courses, and 
the fragments of the table fed one thousand persons. 
Nor does the law appear to have had much, or any 
effect, upon the hospitality of our ancestors. In 
Henry the Fifth’s reign, it was more remarkable 
than ever: and the link between feasting and friend- 
ship appears very strong in Stowe’s expression, that 
Neville, Earl of Warwick, “was ever held in great 
favor by the commons of all the land, on account of 
his hospitality, in all places wherever he went; 
and when he came to London he kept such a house 
that six oxen were eaten at a breakfast, and every 
tavern was full of his meat.” 











reached its climax during the reigns of Henry the 
Eighth and his daughter Elizabeth. At Cardinal 
Wolsey’s entertainment of the French ambassadors, 
the company was summoned by trumpet to supper, 
and the courses were announced by a prelude of music 
—a style of splendor highly agreeable to his royal 
master, whose extravagance he encouraged by his 
own taste for magnificence, and the sumptuous en- 
tertainments he created for his amusement. 

Elizabeth, who inherited all her father’s love of 
regal grandeur, was entertained by the nobility, 
wherever she went, with masks and feasting; but 
that wondrous féte champétre of the favorite’s, at 
Kenilworth, which lasted ten days, and appears to 
have exhausted imagination in the variety of its 
devices and shows, and the profusion and richness 
of the banquet, surpasses all the rest. Romance 
never created a more fantastic scene, or more costly 
festivity: and out of this feast came another, “ for 
the Coventry men came, and acted the ancient play 
called ‘ Hock’s Tuesday,’ setting forth the destrue- 
tion of the Danes in King Ethelred’s time; which 
pleased the Queen so much that she gave them a 
brace of bucks, and five marks in money, to bear 
the charges of a feast.” 

Up to the period of the Reformation, we find the 
clergy almost surpassing the laity in their love of 
table luxuries and sumptuous entertainments. It 
is one of the miracles of the Church, that, in spite 
of the mortifications and abstinence its rulers enjoin, 
her clergy, as a body, are the very sleekest order of 
priesthood; but, in bygone times, there was no 
mystery about the matter; they lived well, these 
churchmen; and there is an anecdote told by 
Giraldus Cambrensis, as early as the time of Henry 
the Second, which fully bears out all that Chaucer 
and Roy, and Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, 
afterwards expressed of their love of creature com- 
forts. 

During the reign of this monarch, when the voice 
of Peter the Hermit had roused all Europe to arma 
in defence of the holy sepulchre; and while num- 
bers of the bishops and abbots had joined the sacred 
army of the church militant, the priests and monks, 
in their absence, indulged themselves in the luxu- 
ries which had previously belonged to their superiors ; 
and those of St. Swithen on one occasion appeared 
before Henry, and, casting themselves on the ground 
at his feet, with doleful lamentations complained 
that the Bishop of Winchester, who was also their 
abbot, had cut off three dishes from their table. 

“ And how many has he left you?” inquired the 
king. 

“Ten, only,” replied the disconsolate monks. 

“T myself,” said the monarch, “have but three ; 
and I enjoin your bishop to reduce you to the same 
number.” 

Becket, it is said, “was pompous in his retinue, 
sumptuous in his furniture, and luxurious in his 


The pomp of feasting in England appears to have table beyond what Briton had ever seen in a sub- 
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ject.” And the exuberant voluptuousness of the 
entertainments of his grand pendant, Wolsey, are 
well known. The Abbot of St. Albans also affected 
much ceremony, and dined with greater state than 
any of the nobility ; he dined alone in the middle 
of his table, which was elevated fifteen steps above 
the hall, to the ends of which guests of distinguished 
rank were admitted, and in serving them, the monks 
at every fifth step performed a hymn. It was during 
those days of ecclesiastical good-fellowship that the 
bumpers round of more modern revelry came into 
fashion ; for the phrase is said to have originated 
from the monks drinking the Pope’s health in a full 
glass after dinner, under the title of bonpére, of 
which the word is a corruption. 

With the last of the Tudors, feasts in England 
declined ; not that the spirit of private hospitality 
had died out, but it no longer appeared at table in 
the pomp and glory of medizval extravagance, or 
the hearty profuseness of the Saxon era. The 
Commonwealth which shortly ensued set its iron 
heel upon festivity and indulgence of all kinds, and 
in the orderly frugality of the period trod out even 
the blaze of the ancient yule log, which, from an- 
tique times, had thrown its light and warmth on 
English hearths at the heathen festivities of the 
winter solstice, and the sacred anniversary of 
Christmas. 

It was, however, rekindled at the coming back of 
Charles; but the festivities of this reaction were 
orgies, not feasts. The dissolute manners of the 
court threw its shadow on the extremest circle of 
society, faction had divided families, and artificial- 
ness destroyed not only the simple hearty grace of 
hospitality, but the sublime spirit of friendship. 

But these virtues, driven from court and fashion- 
able society, sheltered themselves in the wooded 
shades of remote manor-houses and rustic dwellings, 
as the Sylvan spirits were said to do in the evergreens 
that deck our hearths at Christmas, till the wintry 
formality of German etiquette (which subsequently 
froze over the licentious gayety that glittered on 
the social surface till the exit of the Stuarts) gra- 
dually melted in the kindly warmth of our native 
temperament, and now sets the type of hospitality 
in the example of the sovereign, wide-hearted as 
that of olden times, when the bard was honored at 
the dais of the chief, and intellectual as that of 
antique Greece, where the viands were savored by 
the wit of the feasters. 

Were we to enlarge further on the history of our 
subject at home, we should find a strange coinci- 
dence in the occasions of feasts amongst us, and 
those of which our forefathers made an opportunity 
for enjoying them. We read that no public assem- 
blies for civil or religious purposes—no birthdays, 
marriages, or funerals—no treaty of peace or alliance, 
but was productive of, or followed by a feast—points 
of likeness to our present customs, which must be 
ebvious to every one. Annual instances present 








themselves in the Lord Mayor’s feast, and anniver- 
saries of our numerous charities—for there is no 
charity without them; and perennial ones in a 
hundred occasions, public and private. We make 
feasts in honor of great men, and to celebrate the 
consummation of great national measures; the con- 
secration of a church, the opening of a new railway, 
the laying the first stone of a public building, with 
other circumstances too numerous to name, are 
occasions for these social festivals. There, for the 
time, different religions become united, and even the 
variance of political opinions is at peace; a bond 
of brotherhood is established between man and man, 
friendships are extended, thoughts interfuszed, son- 
timents discussed with a freedom, fervor, and sim- 
plicity which could be felt under no other cireum- 
stances—till even worldliness is fain to own, in the 
language of the gentle Walton, that “’Tis the com- 
pany, and not the charge, that makes the feast.” 





ANTICIPATION. 
BY BEATA, 


On mother! dearest mother! the time has como at last! 

Those ten long, dull, and weary days are now among the 
past. 

My dress is waiting up the stairs, and I am waiting too, 

To make me ready for the ball, and sparkling Harry Drew. 


Come, help me, dearest mother, for no one else I find 
With loving, tasteful fingers, to array me to my mind. 

I do not fear the flaunting belles, in pink and blue arre:;ed, 
For Harry said my fresher charms cast theirs into the shade. 


These lovely half-blown buds my auburn hair will grace, 

And charmingly this robe of white becomes my blooming 
face ; 

And when I courtesy and look down, so innocent ana true, 

Who knows the havoc I may make, the mischief I may do? 


You sigh, my darling mother! you think I am too vain, 

And love those things that in the end perhaps may give me 
pain; 

Yet trust me I shall mend at last, and proper actions do, 

When you embrace and bless me—as Mistress Harry Drew! 


So call the cab—ah! brother mine, superbly now you stand; 

I like it very much indeed, that attitude so grand; 

Just as a knight of olden time you'll serve your sister fair, 

And offer her your manly arm down the broad winding 
stair. 


Now, farewell, Fan! “One kiss?” Oh yes: and farewell, 
mother dear: 

You will wait up till I come home, the latest news to hear. 

Suppose he should propose to-night— propose this very 
night— 

I hope I shall not faint away, and look a perfect fright 


If I thought so, I would disrobe, content at home to stay, 

Though balmy, young, and beautiful as rosy first of May: 

Those were his words to me, I’m sure—to hear him say 
them o’er, 

I'll risk the fainting and the fright—so farewell all once 
more. 




















THE MASSACRE 


AT FORT 


EDWARDS 


AN INCIDENT OF TERRITORIAL HISTORY. 


BY MRS. E. 


In 1812, Fort Edwards was still standing, as when 
it afforded shelter and protection to the adventurous 
border settlers from the prowling Indian. It was 
in Madison County, Illinois, three miles from the 
Mississippi River, and not far from the present site 
of Alton, that it stood, in the midst of a deep forest; 
its block-houses and other buildings of stout hewn 
logs, its pickets, a rampart of thick saplings strong 
enough to defy the assault of musketry, and the 
smooth green of its inclosure, in the midst of which 
was a well of the rude fashion of the olden time, 
shadowed by the far-spreading boughs of lofty trees 
without. The pride of those hardy borderers should 
have preserved this interesting locality unchanged 
from the ravages of axe and plough, that in later 
days we might have seen what should remind us so 
forcibly of what our fathers dared and suffered; but 
all trace of the fort has now disappeared from the 
spot. Its only memorial is in a sketch of the place 
made by an accomplished lady residing about ten 
miles distant, from her recollection of its aspect 
when she first visited the country, assisted by that 
of one who aided in building it, a faithful repre- 
sentation of that primitive military post, and, more- 
over, illustrative of the rude stations so common in 
the early settlement of the far West. The same 
friend has furnished me with the melancholy history 
which has made that spot memorable in Western 
tradition, and should be borne in mind by those 
who enjoy the blessings so dearly purchased by the 
early pioneers. 

Before the outbreak of the last war with Great 
Britain, Abel and George Moore, two brothers emi- 
grating from the Carolinas, paddled their way up 
the Mississippi, each in his own small batteau, 
which contained his worldly goods, with the dearer 
freight of wife and children. They landed at no 
great distance from the spot where Lower Alton was 
afterwards built, then a wild forest, scarcely tra- 
versed by foot of man, and made their way with 
difficulty through the tangled woods some three 
miles into the interior, in the forks of Wood River, 
which flows—a pleasant stream—through prairies 
lying several miles eastward. 

Here, in due time, their log-eabins, chinked with 
clay, with mud and stick qhimneys, were built; 
fields were cleared and planted with corn and other 
grain, and vegetables filled the little gardens. The 
lwellings were about half a mile distant each from 
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the other, with woods between ; for the first settlers 
were in no way disposed to wat room for entire 
freedom of movement; yet a well-trodden trail, 
passed over perchance many times during the day, 
led from house to house, and the children always 
played together. Neither the Moores nor their 
neighbors felt much apprehension of the Indians, 
though they frequently heard of the depredations 
committed in or near other settlements: theirs was 
so remote and secluded, and their life was so quict 
and inoffensive, they cherished the hope that dan- 
ger might pass by them, and their homes and farms 
continue safe without other protection than the sur- 
rounding trackless forest. Delusive confidence! It 
proved fatal to those for whom the hardy woodsmen 
would have given their own lives, and marked the 
spot forever as tho scene of a murder, the atrocity 
of which is not exceeded in the annals of savage 
warfare. 

On a bright Sabbath day, the two children of one 
of the Moores came with an aunt—the sister of their 
mother—to spend the day at their uncle’s cabin, and 
play with their young cousins. No place of meet- 
ing for religious service had as yet been erected; 
but every pious mother spent the early hours of the 
sacred day in instructing her little ones from the 
Bible and catechism, allowing them their childish 
sports afterwards on the green before the door, or in 
the shady woods. Towards evening, the children 
asked permission to go and pay a visit to a neighbor 
living half a mile in the forest, whose farm lay just 
back of the Moores. 
they went in frolicsome spirits, four of them, accom- 
panied by their aunt, who promised to bring them 
home before dusk. It grew dark, and the evening 
was far advanced, and still they did not return. 
Then, for the first time, the thought of their impru- 
dence in suffering them to venture alone, struck 
Mr. Moore and his wife, and they became very 
much alarmed. All the tales of Indian cruelty and 
bloodshed they had lately heard flashed on their re- 
collection ; and, with a sickening fear at his heart, 
though striving to soothe the mother’s terrors by 
his assumed calmness, Moore set off for his brother’s 
cabin, thinking it likely the little party might have 
gone together by a path leading thither through the 
woods from the neighbor’s. This hope was soon 
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disappointed; they had not been there since the 
morning. The other Moore, greatly alarmed, called 
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two men to assist in his search for the missing ones, 
in case they should find they had not in the mean 
time returned to his brother’s house. 

Mrs. Moore, almost as soon as her husband and 
brother-in-law, with the two other men, had left her 
cabin, unable to endure the tortures of suspense, re- 
solved to go out herself and seek for her sister and 
children. Taking a horse from the stable and 
bridling him, she mounted without a saddle, and, 
riding at full speed, dashed into the woods, through 
which she made her way, notwithstanding the dark- 
ness, along the well-marked trail. She had not 
rode far before the gleam of something white in the 
path arrested her attention. She flung herself from 
the horse, and, laying her hand on the object, felt 
something warm, soft, and quivering! A moment 
changed her breathless suspense into horrible cer- 
tainty: it was the body of her beloved sister! At 
one flash she comprehended the full extent of the 
awful calamity that had fallen upon them. The im- 
minent danger in which she herself stood she heed- 
ed not. Again mounting her horse, she rode on till 
she met the four men, to whom she communicated 
her terrible discovery; and, when they had pro- 
eured lights, went back with them to the place of 
death. 

It was as she had anticipated—the corpses of the 
sister and the four children lay there scalped and 
shockingly mangled, yet warm, but without the 
least sign of life. It was a fearful scene, that ghast- 
ly disclosure! the glare of the torches on the ensan- 
guined forms of the murdered innocents; the black 
darkness around; the forest boughs shutting out 
the sky; the grief and horror in the faces of the 
living; the silence of deepest agony! The dear 
remains were reverently lifted from the bloody 
ground—two more men, the six constituting the 
whole neighborhood, being sent for—and were con- 
veyed to Mr. Moore’s house, where the children had 
passed the day so pleasantly. Shortly after mid- 
night, the men had prepared a grave—a single 
grave—to receive the five slaughtered ones; and, 
when that sacred duty was performed, they armed 
themselves and went forth in pursuit of the Indians, 
leaving the two bereaved mothers, without aid or 
protection, to perform the last sad offices for the 
dead. 

“ More than thirty years,” Mrs. Moore has been 
heard to say, “ have passed away since that terrible 
night, and the mournful day that followed it; yet 
the memory of the heartrending scene is as vivid as 
if it had occurred but yesterday. Some mothers 
may think they could not have done what we were 
eompelled to do, for there was none to take our 
places and leave us to the indulgence of grief; but 
God would have given them strength, as he did us. 
Sister Moore and I went to work, collected all the 
pieces of split boards we could find, and placed them 
in the bottom of the grave; then we brought fresh 
grass and leaves, and made a bed upon them with 
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as much care as if we had been providing for the 
comfort of the dear children. After washing the 
clotted blood from what hair the removal of the 
scalps had left on their heads, and from their poor 
mangled bodies, we dressed them; and then laying 
their aunt first in the grave, laid two little ones on 
each side of her. We spread a sheet and quilt over 
them, and a covering of leaves and grass, and re- 
placed the earth about them.” To plant flowers, 
doubtless, upon that sacred spot in the lap of the 
forest, and water them daily with such tears as none 
but bereaved mothers shed ! 

It was but a few days after this mournful tragedy 
that Governor Edwards, then Governor of the Ter- 
ritory of Illinois, came with his rangers to the little 
settlement. The locality was selected for a fort, 
which was built shortly after, and was an asylum for 
the inhabitants many miles around from savage 
hostility. It was called Fort Edwards. 


The lady to whom I am indebted resides at Pad- 
dock’s Grove, in one of the most aristocratic and 
beautiful country residences in Illinois. Her pa- 
rents were among the earliest pioneers of that re- 
gion, and the family have occupied the premises 
between twenty and thirty years, having originally 
emigrated from New England. Their first dwelling, 
like that of the other settlers, was a log cabin patched 
with clay, with outside chimney and rude puncheon 
floor; this is still standing just behind the spacious 
mansion which is now the home of six of the daugh- 
ters, a feeling of honorable pride keeping up a reve- 
renee for the humble dwelling in which their pa- 
rents lived when encountering the privations of a 
life on the wild prairie. Mrs. P——, though long 
since gathered to her rest, is still remembered as a 
true pioneer mother, and an admiring remembrance 
expressed of her industry, neatness, and thrifty 
management, her orderly charge of a numerous 
household, her unpretending dignity of manner, her 
faithful discharge of her matronly duties and those 
of a liberal hospitality, her excellence in all branches 
of housewifery and needlework, and instruction of 
her daughters, her benevolent regard for the poor 
and afflicted, her unostentatious piety, and bright 
though meek virtues, and the corresponding sim- 
plicity of her old-fashioned attire. The place is 
still the seat of hospitality, and arrests the attention 
of every traveller by the evidence of a graceful taste 
and cultivation in every part of the grounds. The 
shrubbery and flowers are rare and beautiful, the 
lawns are kept well trimmed and in the neatest 
order, and the lofty trees shading them are disposed 
to the most picturesque advantage. Within the 
house the same taste prevails; the rooms are hung 
with paintings, and decorated with various pretty 
articles of domestic manufacture, and the carpets 
and curtains correspond, and give an air of luxuri- 
ous comfort to the different apartments. The plen- 
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teous table, loaded with the simple luxuries of a 
farm and the fruits of the season, ie seldom sur- 
rounded only by the ladies belonging to the family; 
visitors come from every quarter, and are always 


received with a genuine Western welcome. We 
shall not soon forget the day passed so charmingly 
in that “ Prairie Home,” nor the kindness of its fair 
tenants. 





A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN’S DREAM IN THE CITY. 


BY JOSEPH JENKINS. 


I #AVE just returned from a visit to Philadelphia, 
and am quite full of what I saw and heard. Those 
matters, however, the things seen and the things 
heard, I reserve for my own fireside, and for the 
benefit of my neighbors. I will tell you what I 
dreamed, for the edification, I hope, of all the readers 
of your magazine in city and in country. 

I have some city cousins. They pass for wealthy, 
and not only so, but I know they are. And they 
like to live like other wealthy people, “with all the 
modern improvements,” as the newspaper advertise- 
ments have it. J bought a York wagon several 
years ago, and it is good yet. It serves the purpose 
of three of us at a time when necessary. Then, I 
hare a larger vehicle, something like a rockaway, 
which will take rather more. But when it comes to 
all the family, the old market dearborn is put in 
requisition, and a capital vehicle it is, too. Rail- 
roads, with the aid of transportation and other 
middlemen, have superseded our old market trips; 
so the dearborn is always in order with a little dust- 
ing. There is some mud on the outside of these 
earriages, but it is venerable. I can almost read 
the number of winters each concern has been in 
use by counting the layers, as you get at the age 
of a tree by counting the circles in the wood. These 
carriages answer our purposes just well enough. 

To return to our city cousins. They are always 
very glad to see me, when I just drop in to tea, and 
even when I am brought home to dinner. But I 
learned long since better than to quarter myself 
upon them, baggage and all. They would endure 
it, and cheerfully, I know; but at a public house 
they not merely endure, but welcome you, and that 
right heartily. You break up nobody’s plans, and 
take up nobody’s time, except what time you pay 
for. Nobody is put under constraint to entertain 
you; you disturb no family téte-d-tétes; nobody is 
prevented by your presence, as “a stranger,” from 
telling his wife that the egg is underdone or over- 
done ; and no poor body of a woman’s wrath visibly 
sparkles in her eyes before you, ready to be let out 
as soon as you are out of hearing. There are no 
homes like your own home, and an inn; and, between 
you and I, having been a housekeeper some twenty- 
five years, I do like an inn by way of exchange. 
This, by the way. 

Well, while in town during the late winter 
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weather, and very severe it was too, my heart was 
moved by the tales of distress I heard, and the 
scenes which I saw, for I verified the hearsay with 
my own eyes. All that, as I promised, I spare you. 
I had turned into Chestnut Street amid the butter- 
flies of fashion, such insects as fly even in frosty 
weather, and wear their very gayest plumage just 
then. I wondered, country bumpkin as I am, 
whether these gay creatures could be of the same 
fiesh and blood as those whom [I had left in the by- 
streets, or as that poor ragged mendicant, standing 
shivering, with her hand open, at the street corner. 
The charmingly dressed children, muffled as com- 
fortably as so many little rabbits, were they brethren 
to the hog-clad urchin who whined out “please to 
give me a penny to buy a loaf of bread?” I gave 
away all my loose change. I would have made 
some liberal donations if my January dividends had 
not already been appropriated to new investments. 
One must take care of his own, you know. 

But presently I saw a sight which interested me 
more than all the rest. Such a noble span of match 
horses! They were perfection! To be sure, they 
would not serve, like my old roan and gray, first 
in plough, then in dearborn, now under the saddle, 
then in the rockaway, and afterwards in the thresh- 
ing-machine! But they were beauties! And the 
coachman, he was a beauty in his way. There was 
no shouting to his cattle; and here, by the way, a 
question: What sort of a Babel would Philadelphia 
be if every driver of a horse shouted, and whooped, 
and chirruped as we country-fellows do when we 
drive? I have a beautiful filly yet unbroken. I 
will see what can be done with that creature without 
a noise. The first man or woman that shouts to 
her shall drive her that time for the last. I don’t 
care if it’s the parson; but old roan will do to lend 
him this ten years yet. 

To return to the coachman. Hoe handled his rib- 
bons as gracefully as if he had been tickling trout, 
and his horses’ heads turned at a touch, like a 
kitten’s after a string. And the carriage behind 
him, it would have carried a pitcher of* milk with- 
out spilling, it moved so billow-like on its springs. 
And the footman behind, he looked as if the whole 
concern belonged to him ; fat, black, and happy. I 
could not help looking hard at this establishment as 
it drew up before Levy’s, and stopped with as little 
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fuss as a lady in a drawing-room. My! it was 
beautiful, and that’s twice I’ve said it. I looked 
hard, in fact I stared, and so intently did I regard 
the equipage that I did not notice the occupant, 
until a female voice cried out— 

“ Why, Cousin Joseph! Is that you?” 

And then I perceived that this carriage was no 
other than Cousin Henry’s, the fame whereof had 
penetrated even into our distant county, with many 
supercilious and ungracious comments and additions. 
There was not a buckle about it that was not in 
good taste and perfect keeping. That’s one of the 
advantages of living in town, you know. You can 
buy your upholsterer’s skill, your harness-maker’s, 
your coach-builder’s, and even your groom’s expe- 
rience, to say nothing of the commoner praetice of 
your tailor, hatter, modiste, and so forth, while we 
country-people must make the best shift to get along 
with many directions, and not succeed very well 
always, after all. But we are comfortable at any 
rate, and have few notes to pay. What we have we 
can always get renewed. But I wander; it is always 
the case with my brains after a city trip ; and how 
you live in so much confusion, I cannot understand. 

Cousin Henry’s wife insisted that I should ride 
home with her. This was an invitation not to be 
slighted, as it came from the head of the home 
department. She had only a little errand in at 
Levy’s. “ Don’t stand on the damp walk,” she said, 
for she remembered my neuralgia. 

“Never had it,” I protested ; “ it’s rheumatism.” 

“ Neuralgia, coz; nobody has rheumatism now. 
But sit in the carriage a moment while I step in 
the store.” 

So I did; and for the first time in twenty years 
that carriage put me out of humor with my old 
dearborn, rockaway, and York wagon. It was easy 
as a down bed. [ half envied Cousin Henry and 
his wife, and then, of course, I thought what a 
shame it was that he should be riding in such a 
carriage while so many poor creatures had not shoes 
to their feet; that he and his should have such a 
warm, soft coach, and thousands in the city have 
not even a hard, cold bed. I was indignant at the 
disparity of conditions, and comforted my envy into 
malicious quiet, since J had no such sins to answer 
for. I could do better with my money. Discount 
& Co. had just paid me a handsome sum, which they 
had realized for me four times as soon as I could 
have done at the old slow pace of six per cent. per 
annum. I felt my well-filled porte-monnaie (that’s 
the new word for pocket-book), and fell into a doze. 

And methought, in my dream, that I rode home 
to Cousin Henry’s; I handed his wife out, and 
stepped up the marble steps, covered with boards to 
protect them from the ice ; I entered the house, and 
* dreamed that he dwelt in marble halls.” All this, 
and much more about the elegance of his establish- 
ment and the comfort of his appointments, the ex- 
cellence of his cuisine and other etceteras, such as 








old dictionary Johnson says “make it hard for a 
man to die.” All these things, which I saw in 
my dream, were “foregone con¢lusions,” for I had 
seen them often, wide awake. I dreamed that he 
came home; there was a thought of care, and more 
than a thought upon his brow. After dinner, he 
admitted to me, as we smoked his cigars—and I 
never tasted better—that “times were hard ;” and, 
though he had weathered the worst, and was now 
safe, he confessed that he had actually paid two per 
eent.a month. J knew that, for the stories shavers 
tell about “money belonging to another person,” 
“very hard to deal with,” “must have his price or 
won’t discount,” are not always false. I felt a 
twinge, and I would have offered Henry a couple 
of thousand or so upon easy terms, but I had pro- 
mised to oblige a friend with it at one and a half a 
month, and could not disappoint him. So I saidin 
my dream, “Could you not live cheaper, Henry ?” 
And much more to that purport I pressed upon him; 
such as his carriage and horses, his patés, and 
Southdown, ete. etc., while others were starving. 

Dreams, and the reveries of authors in their books, 
often work wonders. Changes take place with a 
presto! and reforms are made before a speech could 
be concocted on State House Row, or the shortcom- 
ings of any township supervisor. So I saw in my 
dream that Cousin Henry, and all his set, became 
at once models of economy and prudence. I will 
not say how low horses were sold in the Philadel- 
phia Tattersalls “for want of use,” nor how cheap 
Watson’s warranted vehicles went. I did not dream 
into those particulars, and it would be a shame to 
impose upon your readers anything like a falsifica- 
tion in these minutes of my reveries. So let us 
confine ourselves to what I did see and hear in my 
vision. 

I thought, in my dream, that my heart was ex- 
ceedingly elate at the reform I had produced; albeit 
my pocket also was lighter, for six per cent. was all 
I could realize under the new order of things. And 
I congratulated Henry that “times were easier.” 
“So are the dead,” he answered. And, presently, I 
found I could not get even six per cent. for my 
money. There were no bidders. I offered it to 
Henry, magnanimously, on a long note, at five. 

“Don’t want it,” he answered. 

“ Don’t-—want—it ?” 

“No. There is a perfect stagnation. Nothing is 
doing.” 

“But people must pay their debts.” 

“Those who can, have. Those who can’t, have 
stopped.” 

And I thought, in my dream, that the happy 
times had come, so much desiderated, “ when money 
is easy.” And I walked abroad to congratulate the 
poor, and the sick, and the needy, at the happy 
change in their prospects and circumstances. But I 
saw in my dream that there were more paupers than 
ever! And bank directors were actually in the 
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street, seeking paper! And brokers were ruining 
themselves with ante-dinner cigars, for want of 
other amusement. The only place there was any 
activity was among the fancy stocks; but a rise in 
them is neither here ner there—any more than the 
stakes on a faro-table. 

Nothing in my dream amazed me more than the 
failure of the grand experiment of frugality among 
the rich to relieve the poor. So I walked abroad to 
ponder upon it. And, as I walked, methought a 
very ragged fellow besought me, “ for old acquaint- 
ance sake,” to do something for him, and his wife, 
and his five perishing babes. 

“ Why don’t you work ?” I asked. 

“ What will I do?” 

“ Anything—carry a hod, rather than beg.” 

“Sure, there are no hods to carry. The gentry, 
bad luck to them, have moved out of their big 
houses into small, and the grand new places put up 
last year are all to rent—and niver a tenant.” 

“Go into the country.” 

“What will I do that for? It’s a good gardener 
I am, and I tould several so. I could bring ye peas 
a month sooner, and force all sorts of things, but 
sorra’ a man now is exthravagant enough to pay for 
things out of their season. And I know the points 
of a horse as well as Youatt himself, but there ’s 
niver u gentleman wants a coachman or groom now; 
and the cab-horses are dhropping down on their 
stands, clean starved, since the gentlemen all carry 
their own baggage. I’ve not seen a good day since 
I lost my last place—and faith! it’s to be my last 
always, I’m thinking.” 

I looked closer at the man. It was Cousin Hen- 
ry’s discharged coachman. I gave him a dollar, 
“for old acquaintance sake,” as he asked me. Ditto 
to the footman. Ditto to the nursery-maid. Ditto 
to the cook; and so on through the whole establish- 
ment: for I saw, in my dream, that they all beset 
me as the author of their woes. It was rather a 
dilemma. Never mind, I thought; it must come out 
right at last. Nochanges can be made without some 
inconvenience. 

I walked down toward Henry’s store, in Market 
Street. The place had changed wonderfully. I was 
hungry, and wanted a bite, but could find no restau- 
rant. All was closed, and marked “torent.” “Have 
people stopped eating and drinking?” Iasked. The 
riddle was soon solved—Henry and his clerks were 
“lunching.” Each had his own peculiar and proper 
tin kettle, out of which he drew bread and cheese, 
brought from home; and I “snacked around” at 
their luncheons, drinking water out of a stone pitcher. 
The glass tumbler had been broken, and a subscrip- 
tion open, for one week, to buy another. Henry and 
his clerks had subscribed a penny apiece, but there 
were still three cents wanting. I suggested that they 
should memorialize the Legislature for an act, sup- 
plementary to some act, in amendment to another 
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act, to enable the City Corporation to borrow the 
money for them. 

I desired Henry to go out with me. 

“ Can’t, my dear cousin. I have an engagement.” 

“ What! not money to raise, I hope ?” 

“ Oh no; we have changed all that. I bought a 
bill of goods this morning, and must see them 
home.” 

“See them home! Where ’s John, the porter?” 

“Porter! Oh, we’ve changed all that, too. We 
wheel home all our purchases in barrows—save por- 
ters’ hire, and charge it on the goods. It’s a neat 
little profit—good as three ‘leven-penny-bits on this 
one day’s work. Franklin is our model now, you 
know.” 

“ Pshaw !” I was going to exclaim, but I remem- 
bered my system. It was certainly a part of it. 
“ But where is John?” I asked; “he used to make a 
comfortable living out of two or three of you.” 

“ John ?—well I don’t know. Oh yes; his horse 
was sold last week to pay for his keeping, and I 
think John is at the Blockley Almshouse. His wife 
went there, I know, a week or two since. By the 
way, uncle, the poor tax is becoming a tremendous 
item, to say nothing of what we are obliged to give 
direct. They say the poorhouses are full of lazy 
fellows. Upon my word, here is another application.” 
Henry read, mechanically, a paper which was placed 
in his hands. “If I must, I must.” And he not 
very cheerfully surrendered five dollars. 

“Who was that for?” I asked, in my dream. 

“ Oh, a Miss Minim, who used te be our children’s 
music-teacher. It’s the old story—out of employ- 
ment—mother dependent on her, &c. &c. I don’t 
know when we shall see the end of all these things ; 
but it certainly seems that the more we save in ex- 
penses, the more we must give in charity.” 

So passed many matters in review before me, and, 
tied as I was to my great idoa, the system of my 
dream, I had quite a nightmare of it. I dreamed 
that men were desperate, and women, too; that 
starving employees besought me for bread, and 
women clamored for support for starving children. 

At length the climax was reached, when an im- 
portunate wretch thrust her child plump into my 
arms, and— 

I awoke. 

It was Cousin Henry’s wife, handing her little one 
into the carriage, which still stood in front of Levy’s. 
The footman closed the door: the carriage wheeled 
away. I put up my bands to rub open my eyes, and 
was astonished to find my forehead bathed in per- 
spiration. And yet it was no wonder, after my 
horrid dream. I had not a particle of spite left 
against Cousin Henry, and as to his carriage, I de- 
lighted in it as much as if it had been my own. 

“ Cousin,” I said, “ you stayed a long time in the 
store.” 

“Not five minutes!” 
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“Gracious me! And I have dreamed over the 
work of five years, at the very shortest.” 

“ And what was it all about, pray?” 

I would not tell her, but she’s sure to find out, 
when she reads this, as she certainly will. She isa 
woman of taste and discernment, and reads all my 
lueubrations—when I send them to her, marked with 
But that dream has a moral, which 
‘iret, no 


my initials. 
may, in part, be set forth as follows: 
system-monger, theorist, or political economist can 
contrive a set of undeviating rules, for all people, in 
all states of society. Franklin was well enough for 
his own times, and his own place; but all boys 
are not Franklins—I hope; for I know several who 
served out their covenant times without running 
away; albeit too many are disposed to follow his 
example. It is easier to copy any man’s defects 
than his good points. Prudence, caution, industry, 
are good lessons; and in these we hope to see the 
printer-philosopher imitated, without a closer obe- 
dience to his merely selfish maxims than the man 
followed himself. And, Second, wages are better 





than alms. Live, and help live, our old friend 
Chandler used to say, in his “ Gazette” (I know the 
man through that, chiefly, and I like his successors, 
too, hugely). Live, and. help live, is the true doc- 
trine. Keep within your income, by all means, but 
not so far within that the rust of your ill-saved gains 
eats into your own soul. Don’t do a pitiful job of 
menial service to save a sixpence, even though 
you give that sixpence tu some beggar, without an 
equivalent, directly afterward. Pay for what profits 
you—pay, whenever you can, anybody else who 
can do your desired work better than you ean, and 
give your whole strength to what you can do best. 

I did begin to dream of buying a new carriage, 
in those astonishingly cheap times I saw in my 
vision. I shall let our village wheelwright do my 
old running-gears up new. And the harness-makér 
shall have his share of work, and the coach-trimmer, 
too. Live, and help live, shall be my motto, hence- 
forth; for I can carry on that system alone, if no 
body backs me: and there is this comfort in it, that 
I shail find it good as far as it goes. 





BEHIND THE SCENES. 


BY KATE KENNARD. 


Farr and gentle reader, were you ever “ behind 
the scenes ?”—not the scenes of real life; for what 
woman is not quick enough to detect the wrong side 
of things when the glitter and paint of social life 
are held up to view ?—but literally behind the scenes 
of a theatre. I suspect not; for unless, like me, you 
have a dear friend on the stage, you have little or 
no chance of penetrating that abyss of darkness 
which yawns so mysteriously before our sidelong 
glances from the stage-box. That dark opening, 
out of which has emerged, from time to time, some 
princess in silk attire, flashing with jewels—some 
chieftain of old romance, helmeted and plumed— 
some Rosalind or Lady Teazle—some Hamlet or 
Duke Aranza, Illyrians, Argives, Romans, chamber- 
maids, valets, pages, &c. &c. &c., has always been 
to me a mystery and a source of speculation. 

What undiscovered countries lay there? what ac- 
commodations had these kings and princesses? what 
forests and rustic cottages these lovers and shep- 
herdesses? How did these people, who were so 
careful to keep out of each other’s way in their 
crossings and turnings, who always gave each other 
time to speak, conduct themselves in those dark 
passages? Did they jostle against each other? 
Then what became of the trains which, on the stage, 
had such ample room to sweep? Did they quarrel in 
yonder dark corner, and then come forward and 
make love to each other? These, and a hundred 
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equally foolish questions, passed through my mind 
during the years when, as child and woman, the 
theatre was to me a constant source of wonder and 
delight. What wonder, then, if, when the opportu- 
nity offered, I caught eagerly at the privilege of 
going “behind the scenes ?” 

The first night—how well I remember it!—the 
bewildered stumbling through a narrow, dirty alley, 
into what seemed to me a magnified lumber-room, 
very much like the old garret which was the terror 
of my childhood, and peopled with figures as fan- 
tastic as anything my childish imagination could 
raise. The play was Ingomar, which has lately 
been rendered so popular by the poetic and religious 
truth thrown into the character of Parthenia, by one 
whose loving and purely womanly spirit shines 
through each movement and tone. The curtain was 
up: “all the Greeks,” as the call-boy grandilo- 
quently designated them, were on the stage, and [ 
was in the midst of the Allobroges. Allobroges, 
indeed! My thoughts went back to the graphic and 
masterly description of the visits of the Roman 
ambassadors to Attila, king of the Huns, annexed 
to M. Guizot’s Civilization in France. I had studied 
that thoroughly, and really thought myself well 
versed in the everyday customs of the Allobroges, 
Alemanni, Marcomanni, Teutons, and the divers 
other jaw-breaking Germanic tribes who, as captives 
or conquerors, crowd the camp of Attila; but I soon 
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found that philosophic and historical accuracy was 
a very different thing from theatrical correctness. 

It was the night of the Fourth of July, and on 
every side were unhappy-looking Irishmen, enve- 
loped in buffalo robes. No wonder my first criticism 
was on costume. 

“Do you suppose the Allobroges were fools 
enough to wear their furs in Marseilles? If they 
had so little power of adaptation to circumstances, 
they would never have conquered those subtle 
Greeks.” 

“Oh, I assure you, madam,” said the stage-man- 
ager, who stood by my side, “ this is entirely cor- 
rect; they play‘it so at Drury Lane.” 

“ Buffalo robes and all ?” 

“Yes, madam; only where a star plays Ingomar, 
he wears a tiger-skin.” 

My geographical stand-points slipped from be- 
neath my feet: Oregon, Hindostan, and Scandinavia 
were, evidently, one and the same place in the 
theatrical whereabouts. The manager’s polite and 
condescending rebuke was a good, though humili- 
ating lesson to me: his tone said so plainly, “ you 
know nothing about it,” that I quietly laid aside my 
critical acumen, and gave myself up to the fun of 
the thing. And comical enough was everything 
around me: on one side the Allobroges, some with 
spectacles on nose, fairly earning their bread by the 
sweat of their brow, as they vehemently walked to 
and fro, beating their fur-covered breasts, in the vain 
hope of beating in their parts ; on the other, a group 
of carpenters and scene-shifters, waiting the signal 
to shout and clash their arms (the screaming, shout- 
ing, stamping, and so forth, I find are always done 
by supernumeraries, probably to save the lungs and 
muscles of the actors), while behind me stood the 
prompter, unmoved by the confusion around him— 
his eyes intently fixed upon his book—his ears upon 
the stage, while every now and then he sent forth a 
few words, in a sepulchral whisper, as this or that 
actor seemed to hesitate in his part. 

The curtain fell, and I went up the stage to Par- 
thenia’s dressing-room. As we ran rapidly up, for 
“a quick change,” we passed, in the darkness, a 
man who looked as if he had just left his bed for a 
midnight walk, and not finding his night-shirt 
sufficient protection, had looped a somewhat dirty 
sheet around him in most fantastic festoons. 

“ What on earth is that?” 

“Oh! that is a severely Greek costume.” 

Not half go severe, to-night, as those buffalo robes, 
thought I. 

Next came the exquisite flower-scene ; and I stood 
at the side scene, where Parthenia sends off Ingo- 
mar to gather “those lovely red flowers.” He 


rushed off, Ingomar; but on the instant stood be- 
fore me the Mr. Johnson, revealed, whom, for the 
whole season, I had seen from the boxes vainly 
toiling as Horatio, Orlando, &c., to support Murdoch, 
Miss Cushman, and other stars, who occasionally 
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lighten our long night of theatrical darkness here 
in the west. 
“A warm night, Mr. Johnson,” said I, wishing to 
be affable. 
“Yes, ma’am; and this dress—excuse me, that 's 
my cue,” and in an instant he was on again. 
Perhaps the strongest feeling in my mind, as well 
as the most natural, during the whole evening, was 
the sense of incongruity, the struggle to keep up the 
illusion when there was so much to disillusionate, 
the attempt to keep my mind anywhere near the 
poetic and artistic standard necessary to do justice 
either to actor or author, while the working-day 
realities were so palpable. This feeling oppressed 
me, almost painfully, some nights afterwards, as I 
was standing at the wing during the representation 
of Ion—that play, so severe in its classic grace and 
dignity, that we regard it with the same feeling as 
a piece of antique sculpture. In front were Ion and 
Clemanthe; behind me, a group rehearsing a broad 
farce, and the words that reached my ears were 
mingled somewhat in this style :— 
Jon (on the stage, in the sepulchral tone of high 
tragedy) :— 
“While their pondrous lips— 
Fit organs of eternity—unclosed ; 
And, as I live to tell thee, murmured, ‘ Hail! 
Hail! Ion, the devoted.’” 


Toby Tickle (behind the scenes, in the rapid, un- 
meaning murmur of rehearsal). I certainly must 
say, my constitutional delicacy was considerably 
shocked at witnessing the familiarity— 

Jaspar. Yes, yes— 

Toby. The astounding familiarity between you 
and Lady Leather-breeches. 

And so on, with an endless series of half laugh- 
able, half painful incongruities. 

To turn to more serious thoughts on the subject, 
for I had them, the thing which struck me most 
forcibly, in looking around me, was the air of busi- 
ness which pervaded everything. Here were a set 
of people who worked for their daily bread, at the 
business of providing amusement, or excitement, for 
others; and no counting-room in the land could 
show a more business-like set of countenances than 
those of the actors, comic or tragic, that I saw 
around me. They were evidently at their daily, or, 
more properly, nightly work, and very hard work it 
was, too—needing the greatest order and precision. 
The moment the curtain was down was heard the 
stage-manager’s voice, calling to the scene-shifters 
to “ set the scene ;” the call-boy hurrying from room 
to room, and then giving his last call at the green- 
room door, which, to my ear, was so ridiculously 
formal: “The second act of Ion; Ion, Cassander, 
Phocian, and all the Argives ;” or, perhaps, “ Third 
act of School for Scandal; Sir Peter Teazle, Lady 
Teazle, and all the ladies and gentlemen” The 
prompter putting up the new calls; the property 
boy rushing about with divers “ properties,” such av 
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letters, daggers, vials of poison, &c., while, one after Pa an aged mother; sisters giving up hour after hour of 
the other, down come the actors to their places ;— hardly earned leisure, to train a younger sister in 
the ladies with waiting-maids or pages behind them, { the business of the stage; young girls receiving 
holding up their trains, and the gentlemen striking gratefully and respectfully, notice and hints from 
their swords against the scenes, in their hurry. | those who stand higher in the profession ; and young 

This sense of the business-like manner in which ; men, evidently conscientious, in the discharge of 
everything was conducted made me feel how un- } irksome but necessary duties. 





just is the common prejudice which exists against There is affection and domestic happiness to be 
the morality of the green-room. What temptations found there, too. I remember the lighting up of 
the lower grade of actors and actresses may meet the prompter’s face, a fine, intelligent young man, of 
with, in other parts of their profession, of course I some twenty years, as I said, “ Mr. Williams, I want 
cannot judge ; but fur any improper conduct behind to see your pretty bride who was in the green-room 
the scenes, I should as soon look for it in the work- last night;” and his look of gratified pride, as my 
room of a factory. All are too busy, and have too friend, in bidding him good-by, said, “I am sure 
many eyes upon them, to have time for or to think of you will be a good and kind husband to your wife, 
such things. for I think you have got a treasure.” 


There is no sphere of intercourse with our fellow- 
beings which does not lay open to us unexpected 
scenes of goodness and beauty, if only we have the 
seeing eye and the feeling heart; and not among 
the least valued of my experiences do I class those 
which have brought me acquainted with the truth 
and virtue to be found “behind the scenes” of a 
theatre. j 


Then, too, as I grew more acquainted with the 
actors, and interested myself, as who could help 
doing, in the young girls about me, who stood as 
pages, waiting-women, ballet-dancers, &c., I heard 
many a story of industry and devotion, which would 
put to the blush women in the higher ranks of life : 
daughters struggling on with a miserable pittance 
wf some few dollars a week, to provide a home for 
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THE PRAYER OF THE SHEPHERD. 
A GRECIAN TALE 
BY GEORGE 8S. MOORE. 


fountain bubbling in his court; but as his fatal lips 
cowe in contact with the transparent lymph, it 
solidifies, and the cold, detestable gold repels his 
burning mouth. Oh, what a mockery was that! 
Tantalus could not have suffered more than this 


Wuew the world was yet quite young, and men { 
were necessarily little informed, and without ex- 
perience, the gods condescended to perform many { 
marvellous things, and acceded to many singular } 
requests, for the purpose of increasing human know- 
ledge, and assisting infant reason. They granted fortune-accursed wretch. 

Midas the curious desire of his heart, that all which When the truth flashes upon his excited mind, he 
he touched might be transmuted into gold, knowing } flies back to the feet of him who conceded this false 
favor, and begs, in the agonies of bodily and mental 
exhaustion, that he annul the grant, and once more 
allow him the happy privilege of drinking the pure, 
refreshing water, and of gratifying his appetite with 
with, seizing with avidity every object within his the solid food which sustains life. By this miracle 
reach. Lo! at his magical touch the rough, un- ; the gods put to shame the vain imaginings of men, 
profitable rock becomes glittering, power-giving 3 and exalted themselves, for wisdom, among the na- 


5 


that its results would serve to make manifest their 
wisdom, and the inexperience and folly of mortals. 
And well, indeed, did it operate. We find him 
whose prayer was, unfortunately for him, complied 


ore; and the green bough, with all its burden of ; tions. But we merely cite this incident to introduce 
flushed fruit, is instantly converted into yellow, ~} another one—not to be found, perhaps, in the clas- 
pondrous gold. He is delighted at first, but finally ; sics, but illustrative of the same truth, and intended 
—and that briefly, too—makes a discovery which ~ to produce the same benefit to mankind. 


x + * * . * 
Znomus, a shepherd, lived upon the mountains 
of Greece, far towards the north, and was ever 
obedient to the gods, and constant in making hiv 
morsel, behold there is naught save a mass of hard, offerings at their shrines. Pan, the divinity whe 
bright metal in his clutched fingers. This drives particularly attended to the fleece—not the golden 
him to madness. He rushes, wild with thirst, to the ; fleece of Colchis, but the fleece of sheep, and had 9 


causes him bitterly to regret that he ever obtained 
possession of such power. Look at him, a hungry 
wretch, clutching the various viands on his over- 
loaded board! While his jaws dilate to receive the 
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general superintendence of the interests of their mas- 
ters—was by no means neglected in the oblations 
of the probatagish, or sheep-driver. Apollo, as be- 
ing the god who instructs and excels in music and 
light accomplishments, received also his due share of 
adoration and adulation. Consequently, the flocks 
of the Greek prospered much, and increased in 
numbers greatly, and he himself acquired the great 
respect of all the inhabitants of that sparsely settled 
country. Not satisfied with all this, the reward of 
his piety, he determined to claim something more 
from the divinities; and what was that additional 
something? Not wealth; for what could riches 
avail in an almost uninhabited region? not power; 
for men, unlike those creatures which obey the 
turning of a crook, are rebellious and discontented 
always: neither was it the rich prize of a beautiful 
maiden—for which you and I, reader, would, in the 
Homeric Age, have made war and overthrown cities 
—in the Middle Ages, have broken lances in the tilt 
—and for which we would do almost anything in the 
age that is. Nay, it was not either of these deside- 
rata for which he longed; nor yet was it that more 
excellent thing, the dear endowment of wisdom. 
No, it was something other than these—something 
beyond your range of divination. 

It was a summer day; one of the bright, clear 
days of that clime when the shepherd lay on a 
hillock near his sheep, with his neglected pipe of 
oaten straw beside him; at his right flowed a lucid 
and sparkling stream, such as waters the vale of 
Tempe, and therein stood many of the tender lambs, 
ever and anon bending and drinking the pure liquid 
with delight. Their master was regardless of all 
things around him. You might have supposed him 
to be that singular lover, Endymion, or even that 
beautiful egotist, Narcissus, did you not know that 
these had both passed away, the one being translated 
to paradise, and the other having been transformed 
into a flower. There he lay, like a meditative poet, 
in the lush grass, and, looking up through the over- 
shadowing foliage, toward the chariot of Apollo, he 
cried out— 

“0, Phebus, grant thy humble worshipper but one 
request, and for that a lambkin shall bleed twice 
during the year upon thy altar!” 

He continued earnestly to repeat this prayer, and 
it appeared that the god was unwilling to vouchsafe 
a reply, when suddenly he heard a rustling of the 
green bushes at his back, and turned round. Now 
what a moment for amazement and fear. Lo! there 
stood before him, not the deity of the day, but his 
representative and emissary, the swift-winged Mer- 
eury. 

The shepherd gazed at him some moments, but 
was speechless. It was enough for him to behold 
this beautiful vision from Olympus—to admire the 
arch look of the thief-favoring divinity, to look at 
the gauzy wings attached to his heels and shoulders, 
and to contemplate, with something of dread, the 
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caducens, that terrible wand wherewith he conducts 
disembodied spirits to 


The Stygian cave forlorn, 
*Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights unholy, * * 
When brooding darkness spreads his jealous wings, 
And the night-raven sings. 


Had he come to summon him to Tartarus? Then 
was the distressing thought, the apprehension, the 
anxiety. He would have feared to speak, perhaps, 
had not Hermes himself opened the conversation, 
with an interrogatory, which he invested in beautiful 
language, and uttered in a low, musical voice. 

“ Wherefore, child of earth, do you thus invoke 
the luminary of heaven? Lo, there your pipe lies 
mute. Was it for this we taught you music? And 
there wanders your flock all neglected, grazing, per- 
chance, on the noxious grass. Was it for this we 
overlooked thy sheep? Oh, shepherd, be not like 
Endymion. Yet say, wherefore call you on the god? 
I am his messenger.” 

“T did wish to obtain one favor of him, for I know 
that he is powerful; but now I tremble, and would 
not ask it.” 

“ Nay, nay, shepherd, this is folly. Mock not the 
gods. Declare your suit, and it will be considered.” 

“Tt were rashness in me to beg this favor, and 
the god, in scorn, might blast me forever. Consider 
that, and pardon me.” 

“ Nay, HZnomus; you will not be injured for the 
mere offering of supplication. Did you pray for 
the destruction of Olympus and the restitution of 
Saturn, it would amuse us in heaven, but not 
offend.” 

“Then I would crave the blessing of eternal 
youth.” 

“ Have you well weighed this? Bethink you;— 
it may be granted ; and then, with the blessing, may 
be entailed a curse as eternal as its endurance—and 
immutable, save by the decree of the god bestowing 
it. Know you not how the son of Apollo persisted 
in his foolish demand, until his father was compelled, 
reluctantly, to intrust with him the conduct of his 
chariot ?” 

“T have heard my sire speak of that, and tell how 


- the earth was scorched by the approaching sun, and 


the vegetation on its surface shrivelled up; but I 
ask not for sueh power as that.” 

“Then be it as you will. Throw counsel to the 
winds. Then you have well thought of this ?” 

The shepherd was so delighted with the prospect 
of having his request listened to, that he, without 
more hesitation or consideration, replied— 

“T have weighed all things. With me be the 
evil, if there be any attached to such an enviable 
blessing.” 

“The rose hath its thorns, and the gayest*heart 
its occasional sorrows. But await my return here. 
I shall hasten to the presence of Apollo with your 
desire ;” and, so saying, Hermes sprang up, like a 
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lark, through the clear air, and wended his way 
towards the car of day. It was just then in the 
vicinity of some thin, white clouds, which looked 
like foam thrown up by the hoofs of the impatient 
steeds, in their rapid race through the azure field. 

The shepherd was not long in irksome suspense. 
Very soon he beheld the form of Mercury shooting 
through airy distance, like a bird returning to its 
nest on the elm-top. But an instant, and down he 
swept, alighting, with almost noiseless step, upon 
the greensward, and there he stood confronting 
#nomus. 

“Thank the god,” eried he, “ for your prayer has 
been heard. moment that this hand 
touches you, your body will be impregnable to the 
attacks of disease, and your face and form will be 
exempt from alteration and injury by the destroyer, 
time.” 


From the 


Thereupon, Hermes laid his delicate fingers upon 
the broad shoulders of the shepherd, and as in- 
inomus fell to the 
ground with a sudden cry, and lay there in a deep 
The mission of the god was accomplished : 
the Greek was endowed with eternal youth. 

* © * * * 


stantly vanished from sight. 


swoon. 


inomus was in the bloom of manhood when the 
god conferred upon him the immortality of youth. 

He could not tell how long he reposed in the 
swoon produced by contact with the sleep-inducing 
hand of Mercury. 
awoke to consciousness, and the bright round moon 


It was night, however, when he 


was shining down upon the mowntains and the 
plains, and in the distance he discerned pale smoke 
ascending from the huts of the villagers. He sprang 
to his feet with surprise, as one might on awaken- 
ing from some wonderful dream, and gazed around, 
half doubting whether what he saw were really ma- 
terial objects, or those empty phantoms which delude 
the wits of the sleeper. Recollection shortly re- 
solved the mystery for him. He was reminded of 
his invocation of the god, and the great concession 
made in his favor—of the interview with Hermes, 
and his sudden disappearance when his commission 
was fulfilled, and the deep slumber which then took 
possession of himself. 

His eyes sparkled with joy when he considered 
the number of years which he would pass, blest with 
unfading youthfulness, and he hastened, gladly, to 
collect his sheep, which had strayed about, through 
his neglect, in order to drive them to the fold. He 
finally reached home with his charge. His young 
Grecian wife and her bright-eyed children greeted 
him at the threshold, with musical inquiries as to 
the cause of his delay; but he dallied with their 
curiosity, and left them unsatisfied ; for he had some 
considerable fear, and perhaps, also, much disincli- 
nation to make an avowal of the true occasion of it. 

Time elapsed, and the mystery of his immutability 
was unexplained to the wondering rustics. He 
made no communication thereof to his own family. 








No; not to the spouse, now growing grayhaired 
and homely, or to the children who were, some of 
them, expanding into womanhood, and others grow- 
ing up in manliness, like stalwart oaks. From all 
persons he kept the wondrous story of that day. 

». Vainly, indeed, did the neighbors speculate upon 
the cause of his imperishable youthfulness, and en- 
deavor to assign reasons for the change in his cha- 
racter, for change there was from that time. He 
had knowledge of the vast difference between him 
and common decaying humanity, and this inspired 
him with pride, “that cold vice of all the great.” 
He began to look upon himself as a divinity, and 
the very idea of being upon a level with the im- 
mortals exalted him far above the humble estate of 
man. He, however, regularly made the promised 
offering to Apollo, and this mindfulness of sacred 
duties prevented the vulgar from regarding him as 
one in communication with the accursed demons of 
the invisible world. 

Still, however, he gained no more influence over 
men. Riches came not; power came not; and 
happiness was remoter than ever. He, therefore, 
left his valley and innocent avocation, and travelled 
afar to the northward, hoping to acquire power 
among the rude tribes wandering there. He wished 
to impose himself upon the barbarians as a god, 
visiting in disguise the different nations. 

He sought the Thracian in the midst of his armed 
and nomadic battalion, and received permission to 
dwell in their inhospitable realm. Years and years 
he lived among them, still as young and unchanged 
as the first day in which he entered their wild terri- 
tories. He acquired great influence over the mo- 
narch, and the superstitious people which he 
governed. Finally the king died, and the kingdom 
fell to his two sons—ambitious, fiery, and blood- 
thirsty warriors, who, since their father had not 
determined which should have the supreme authority, 
decided upon submitting the case to that singular 
arbitrator, the sword. 

The consequence of this enmity was a cruel war, 
in which the whole nation was enlisted. 
finding he was forced to take sides with one party 
or the other, gave his adherence to the elder, who 
had the best chance of success at that time. After 
a year’s continual battling, however, the younger 
brother, by calling to his aid some of the neighbor- 
ing Scythians, finally issued triumphant. A great 
battle was fought by all the forces of the brothers, 
during which the elder was slain by a poisoned 
arrow, and his army, seeing their leader fall, broke 
and fled. They were pursued in their flight, and 
nearly all massacred. Among those reserved as 
prisoners was the Greek, and him they carried to 
the victor. 

As the king now remaining had a great fear that 
Anomus would excite a war against him, or gra- 
dually gain sufficient influence over the people to 
cause his own elevation to the government of the 
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tribes, he caused him to be loaded with heavy chains, 
and closely watched. This wretched life he led for 
years. While his friends were dying, he still re- 
mained as young, unfortunate, and unhappy as for- 
merly. 

When the Scythian, now grown old, considered 
all danger from him as impossible, he ordered a 
body of his men to carry him away to the mount- 
ains of his own country, and there set him free. 
Some days’ travel, on swift steeds, brought him 
within sight of his native land, and then his guards 
liberated him, and vanished in the distance—afar 
towards the north. 

With a light heart—for he was glad for the mo- 
ment—he hastened, as well as he could, to revisit 
the scenes familiar to his eyes. More than a cen- 
tury had passed since he was there, yet he did not 
observe any change in the aspect of the black 
mountains which he approached. <A century to him 
seemed then but as a few years; and on he sped, ex- 
pecting, for the time, to find everything as when he 
dwelt there. He reached his native valley. What, 
is this the same spot where he was born—where his 
fathers lived before him—where his children lived ? 
At the word children he shuddered. The recol- 
lection of what had been came rushing into his 
mind like the winds in a sudden storm. Wretched- 
ness, ay, the wretchedness of a hundred years, was 
his; and yet he was not old: he was not withered 
and wasted in flesh: his locks were not gray. Yet 
the world had seen the drama of acentury. Changes 
had taken place, during that long interval, in his 
own land. The places which knew him once now 
knew him no more. Instead of the low huts of the 
peasantry, he beheld tall edifices of glittering marble; 
and in the sea beyond, where, in his own days, 
naught save the slight shallops of one or two fisher- 
men had been seen to glide, he beheld many barks, 
with distended sails, stretching in towards a large 
and busy town. He walked through the populous 
streets of the once pretty hamlet. The merchant 
jostled him as he passed along, and the heavy- 
armed soldier clashed against him with his bril- 
liantly polished shield and sword. He passed on. 
There was not a face he knew in the throng at the 
market-place: his eyes sought some face like his 
own ; but there was none. All whom he had known 
were now in the dust—friends, wife, children—these 
were mere fancies floating in his brain. He remem- 
bered there had been such, for it was but yesterday, 
thought he, that he had seen them, and now they 
were not. Like the flowers of last year, they had 
disappeared. Still here he stood—the representative 
of a dead generation—not decrepit, wrinkled in the 
face, or graybearded, but young, elastic, and vigor- 
ous in body, and yet old and miserable in heart. 

He turned from the city to the mountains. He 
sought the selfsame spot from which he had been 
accustomed to watch his flock, and threw himself 
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down upon the ground in a flood of tears. The 
wretchedness of his fate was apparent. 
He was among men, and yet not as they. How 


much happier did they appear to be whose lives 
terminated in a few short years! They sped gayly 
to the tomb; glad, indeed, to be released from the 
cares and necessities of existence; but he was 
doomed to suffer always—to be consumed by regrets 
everlasting—and to sigh in vain for the company 
and love of those whom he had known in his youth, 

In the bitterness of his woe, he called upon Apollo 
again, saying— 

“0 God of Day, relieve me of this fatal gift. Let 
me die as my kindred have done, and be laid beside 
them, to sleep under the green sods !” 

A form darkened the air above him. Bright 
wings flashed in the light around him, and a voice, 
musical as Apollo’s lyre, spoke out— 

“Your prayer is granted. The fatal boon is with- 
drawn, and you can die like your fellows. Know this, 
that the gods are wiser than men, and what they de 
is well done. It is better to live for a short time, in 
the midst of cares, and to be transported,,by the 
power of death, into a world where there is naught 
save immortality, perfection, and happiness forever, 
than to be an eternal prey to sorrow and misery.” 

The shepherd closed his eyes. His lips trembled 
with a prayer of thankfulness to the god, and his 
last breath escaped into the pure, untroubled air. 

Is this all a dream, or is it a reality? To me it 
There is more truth in 
Se let this story 


seems of little consequence. 
fiction than many can perceive. 
pass for what it is—a summer dream—and make the 
application as you wish. 
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CITY SCENES. 
THE BALLAD-SINGER IN BROADWAY. 
BY FRANK LEE 


Her feet were bare—like tinted shells 
Their deep veins purple play ; 
Her mournful voice in music swells, 
And on the air in sadness dwells, 
Far down old Broadway. 


The crowd was near her, hurrying on 
Within their round of care; 
Faces gleamed out, and then were gone, 
Casting a passing glance ufon 
The ballad-singer there. 


They hurried by, the proud and gay, 
Wreapt in a veil of pride, 

With plumes like banners in their play, 

And jewels flashing, down Broadway, 
Brushing the girl aside. 


Hers was not fate like old romances 

That all have dreamed or read, 
Winning proud souls with magic giances— 
For the heart hath wayward fancies— 

But singing for her bread! 








BY MES. 


“Can any good and sufficient reason be given,” 
said a friend, as we were contemplating the happy 
faces and lively gestures of a party of boys and 
girls who, one cold frosty evening, were playing at 
the old game called “I sent a letter to my love,” 
“why, when one of the party picks up the ball 
which another has thrown down, the boys always 
stoop, while the girls (with the exception of one 
little rosy girl, who is active and supple as the boys), 
invariably drop on one knee?” At first, we almost 
fancied this must be a new way of playing the game, 
but when one of the seniors threw a handful of bon- 
bons among the children, and in their eager scram- 
ble to pick up the tempting sweets, we observed the 
same respective actions, namely, that the boys 
stooped, while the girls knelt on one knee, we began 
to meditate on the cause of this diversity of action. 
A little more observation convinced us that the girls, 
though equally lively, were less free in their move- 
ments than the boys. We observed, also, that every 
now and then some of the girls stopped and hitched 
their clothes (which appeared almost in danger of 
falling off) with an awkward movement, first upon 
one shoulder, and then on the other, while others 
jerked one shoulder upwards, which caused the 
sleeve on that side to sink nearly to the elbow. 
« Now,” we exclaimed, “ we can solve the problem : 
the different actions are caused by the difference in 
the dress; let us see where the difference lies.” So 
we continued our observations, and soon found that 
the boys were all dressed in high dresses up to the 
throat, while the bands which encircled their waists 
were so loose as merely to keep the dress in its place 
without confining it; in short, that their dress did 
not offer the slightest restraint 6n their freedom of 
movement. It was otherwise with the girls, excepting 
the little rosy girl before mentioned; they were 
dressed in low dresses, and their shoulders were so 
bare that we involuntarily thought of a caterpillar 
casting its skin, and began to fear, from the uneasy 
movement of their shoulders, that the same thing 
might happen to the children, when we observed 
that this was rendered impossible by the tightness 
of the clothes about the waist. The mystery was 
now cleared up; the tightness of the dress at the 
waist, while it prevented the children from “slip- 
ping shell,” as it were, entirely destroyed their 
freedom of movement. We could not help contrast- 
ing these poor girls, dressed in the very pink of 
fashion, with their bare 
waists, and delicate appearance, with the rosy face, 
quick and active movement, and thick waist of the 
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little girl before alluded to, and we sighed as we 
thought that, induced by the culpable folly or igno 
rance of parents, 
*“ Pale decay 
Would steal before the steps of time, 
And snatch ‘their’ bloom away.” 


“Whence does it arise,” continued my friend, 
“that the boys are clad in warm dresses suited to 
the season, their chests and arms protected from the 
wintry air, and their feet encased in woollen stock- 
ings, while the girls are suffered to shiver at Christ- 
mas in muslin dresses, with bare necks and arms, 
and silk or thin cotton stockings? Are they less 
susceptible of cold than boys? Is their circulation 
less languid, that their clothes are so much thinner? 
Are their figures better, their health stronger, for 
the compression of their tender bodies by stays?” 
At this point our cogitations were stopped by a 
summons to supper, and after supper hats and 
shawls were produced, and we took our leave. Our 
young companions, fatigued with their exertions, 
soon fell asleep in the corners of the carriage, and 
we were left to our own meditations. Our thoughts 
once more reverted to the subject of children’s 
dress, and gradually assumed the following form :— 

The subject of dress, which is so important both 
to our health and comfort, is usually treated as a 
matter of fashion, and is regulated partly by indi- 
vidual fancy, partly by the dictates of the modiste. 
Fashion, as it applies to the custom of men, is, with 
the exception of the hat, controlled by convenience 
and common sense; but with regard to the dress of 
women and children, neither of these considerations 
has any weight. The most extravagant and bizarre 
arrangements of form and colors will meet with 
admirers and imitators, provided they emanate from 
a fashionable source. The dress of children, espe- 
cially, appears to be exceedingly fantastic in its 
character, and with regard to that of girls, is ill 
adapted to secure the enjoyment of health and the 
perfect development of the figure. We venture to 
offer a few remarks on this highly interesting theme. 

In discussing the subject of children’s dress, 
several points present themselves for our considera- 
tion: namely, first, the adaptation of the costume to 
the climate, the movements, and healthful develop- 
ment of the figure; and, secondly, the general ele- 
gance of the habiliments, the harmony of the colors, 
and their special adaptation to the age and indivi- 
dual characteristics of children. The first are es- 
sential conditions; the latter, though too frequently 
treated as the most important, may, in comparison 
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with the first, be deemed non-essentials. We shall 
remark on these subjects in the before-mentioned 
order. 

With regard to the adaptation of the dress of 
children to the climate, this appears so evident that 
any observations upon it might be deemed almost 
unnecessary ; yet, in practice, how little is it under- 
stood! The great object in view in regulating the 
warmth of the clothing is to guard the wearer from 
the vicissitudes of the climate, and to equalize the 
circulation, which is accelerated by heat and retarded 
by cold. Children are habitually full of activity, 
which quickens the circulation and produces a de- 
termination to the skin, in other words, causes 
some degree of perspiration, and if this perspiration 
be suddenly checked by the application of cold, 
illness in some shape or other is induced. In order 
to lessen this risk, the clothing should be light and 
warm, sufficiently warm to shield the child from 
the effects of cold, but not to elevate greatly the 
temperature of the body. The latter would only 
render the child more susceptible of cold. Children 
are, by some over-careful but not judicious parents, 
so burdened with clothes that one is surprised to 
find they can move under the vast incumbrance. 

There is much diversity of opinion among medi- 
cal men as to the propriety of wearing flannel next 
the skin. The arguments appear to be in favor of 
the practice, provided that the thickness of the 
flannel be proportioned to the seasons of the year. 
In winter it should be thick, in summer it can 
scarcely be too thin. Flannel is preferable to linen 
or calico, because, although it may be saturated 
with perspiration, it never strikes cold to the skin; 
whereas linen, under similar circumstances, always 
does, and the sudden application of cold to the skin, 
when warmed by exercise, checks the circulation, 
and causes illness. 

Parents are frequently guilty of much inconsist- 
ency in the clothing of their children. The child 
perhaps has delicate lungs, it must therefore have 
warm clothing; so garment after garment, made 
fashionably, that is to say, very full and very short, 
is heaped one upon the other over the chest and 
upper part of the body, until the poor child can 
scarcely move under the heavy burden with which, 
with mistaken kindness, it has becn laden, while 
the lower limbs, in which the circulation is most 
languid, and which require to be protected as well 
as the chest, are frequently exposed to the air, and 
the foot is covered with a shoe which is too thin to 
keep it dry. The consequence of this arrangement 
is that the child, oppressed by the weight of its 
clothing, becomes overheated, and being cooled too 
hastily, eatches severe colds, 

The habiliments of children cannot be too light 
in weight; and this is perfectly consistent with a 
proper degree of warmth. Those parents are greatly 


to blame who, influenced only by appearance, and 
the wish to dress their children fashionably, add to 
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the weight of their clothing by introducing so much 
unnecessary fulness into the skirts. 

The next point for consideration, and which is not 
inferior in importance to the last, is the adaptation 
of the dress to the movements and healthful deve- 
lopment of the figure; and, strange to say, this 
point is almost entirely overlooked by those who 
have the management and control of children, 
although a few honest and sensible medical men 
have raised their warning voices against the system 
now pursued. 

We hear everywhere of the march of intellect; we 
are perpetually told that the schoolmaster is abroad ; 
lessons and masters of all kinds are endeavoring 


“To teach the young idea how to shoot ;” 


while the little delicate frame, which is to bear all 
this mental labor, is left to the ignorance of mothers 
and nurses, and the tender mercies of the dress- 
maker. 

If there is one thing in which the schoolmaster 
or the reformer is more wanted than in another, it 
is in our dress. From our birth to our death we 
are the slaves of fashion, of prejudice, and of cir- 
cumstances. The tender unresisting infant, the 
delicate girl, the mature woman, alike suffer from 
these evil influences; some fall victims to them, 
others suffer during life. Let us consider the dress 
of an infant. Here, however, it must be acknow- 
ledged that, of late years, much improvement has 
taken place in some respects, although much still 
remains to be done. Caps, with their trimming 
of three or four rows of lace, and large cockades 
which rivalled in size the dear little round face of 
the child, are discontinued almost entirely within 
doors, though the poor child is still almost over- 
whelmed with cap, hat, and feathers, in its daily 
airings, the additional weight which its poor little 
neck has to sustain never once entering into the 
calculation of its mother and nurse. Fine feathers, 
it is said, make fine birds. This may be true with 
respect to the feathered creation, but it is not so 
with regard to children. They suffer from the 
misplaced finery, and from the undue heat of the 
head. And yet the head has, generally speaking, 
been better treated by us than the rest of the body. 
When we iook back upon the history of costume, it 
really seems as if men—or women shall we say ?— 
had exercised their ingenuity in torturing the human 
frame, and destroying its health and vigor. 

The American Indian compresses the tender 
skull of the infant, and binds its little body on toa 
flat board; the Chinese squeezes the feet of the 
females; the Italian peasants, following the custom 
of the Orientals, still roll the infant in swathing 
bands—the little legs of the child, that when left to 
its own disposal are in perpetual movement, now 
curled up to the body, then thrust out to their ex- 
treme length, to the evident enjoyment of their 
owner, are extended in a straight line, laid side by 
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side, and bandaged together, so that the infant re- 
minds one in shape of a mummy. In this highly 
cultivated country, we are guilty towards our in- 
fants of practices quite as senseless, as cruel, and as 
contrary to nature. The movements of the lower 
limbs, so essential to the healthy growth of the 
child, are limited and restrained, if not altogether 
prevented, by the great weight that we hang upon 
them. The long petticoats, in which every infant 
in this country has been for centuries doomed to 
pass many months of its existence, are as absurd as 
The evil has of 
late years rather increased than diminished, for 


they are prejudicial to the child. 


the clothes are not only made much longer, but 
much fuller, so that the poor victim has an additional 
weight to bear. Many instances can be mentioned 
in which the long clothes have been made a yard 
and a quarter long. The absurdity of this custom 
becomes apparent, if we only imagine a mother or 
nurse of short stature carrying an infant in petti- 


coats of this length; and we believe that long 
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clothes are always made totally irrespective of the 
height of mother or nurse. Imagine one or the 
other treading on the robe, and throwing herself 
and the child down! Imagine, also, the probable 
consequences of such an accident! And when one 
ventures to express doubts as to the propriety of 
dressing an infant in long-clothes, instead of argu- 
ments in their favor, one is met by the absurd re- 
mark—*“ A baby looks so grand in long-clothes !”’ 
We have for some years endeavored, as far as our 
influence extended, to put an end to this practice, 
and in some cases we have so far succeeded as to 
induce the mother to short-coat the child before it 
was three months old; and even previous to this 
period to make the under garments of a length suited 
to the size of the child, while the frock or robe, as 
it is called, retained the fashionable length. The 
latter, being of fine texture, did not add considerably 
to the weight of the clothes. Children who have 
the free use of their limbs not only walk earlier than 
others, but are stronger on their feet. 





ComPARATIVELY few branches of industry have 
made a more rapid progress, of late, than the sewed 
muslin embroidery, and more particularly in the 
north of Ireland. Upon its first establishment, 
about the latter end of the last, or beginning of the 
present century, the progress of the trade was slow 
and uncertain, and many difficulties existed in carry- 
ing it on, as well on account of the want of skill in 
the designers and workers, as of the great prejudice 
which existed in the principal markets to Irish pro- 
ductions of this class. 

One of the circumstances which first gave a de- 
cided impulse to the manufacture was the intro- 
duction of machinery in spinning linen yarn, which 
had formerly been spun by the hand. This change 
left a large number of the females of Ireland without 
any means of employment. The women and girls 
of the country then sought for some other means of 
employment, and anxiously availed themselves of 
the means of obtaining a livelihood by working at 
embroidery; and, although a partial prejudice ex- 
isted against it at first, it soon became quite evident 
that it would, ultimately, more than compensate for 
In connection 
with this must also be noticed the application of 
lithographic printing, instead of the former tedious 


the loss of their former occupation. 


and expensive system of block-printing. Under the 
old system each block cost from 3s. 6d. for the 
cheapest, to £6 and £7 for the more expensive pat- 
terns, besides the delay of from one to three weeks 
for cutting them. Now any pattern may be designed, 
drawn, and printed, in a few hours, in endless variety 
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MBROIDERY. 

of style, at the cost of as many shillings as they 
formerly cost pounds. The great disadvantage, also, 
under which manufacturers in Belfast formerly la- 
bored, with respect to the difficulty of selling their 
goods in a finished state at a profit, has also been 
removed, and the prejudice which existed on the 
part of buyers against Irish goods has given place 
to a more creditable feeling. To such an extent was 
this prejudice at one time carried out that the goods 
were almost excluded from the London market, 
through the very low prices obtained there. The 
goods were mostly sold in a gray state to the Glas- 
gow manufacturers, who afterwards bleached and 
resold them in a finished state. In the year 1840, 
Messrs. Holden & Co., and several other parties, 
commenced the trade in Belfast, and bleached and 
finished-their goods, as in Glasgow. This course, 
persevered in with great energy, has happily re- 
sulted in the removal of all prejudice against Irish 
goods; and since the fact has become known that 
almost nineteen-twentieths of the goods sold in 
Glasgow were made in Ireland, and the rapidly im- 
proving quality and value of Irish embroidery have 
been thoroughly tested, the buyers generally visit 
Belfast to make purchases, as frequently as they 
formerly went to Glasgow for that purpose. The 
increasing demand for these goods, seconded by the 
additional skill of the workers, has at length opened 
a fair field for the Belfast and other Irish manufac- 
turers, and they are now evabled to introduce their 
once costly articles into almost every market, at 
such prices, and in such variety, as cannot fail to 
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lead to an enlarged and extended consumption. No 
branch of manufacture in the kingdom bas made 
such rapid progress during the last fifteen years, or 
afforded more valuable employment. In Ulster, and 
westward, the embroidery trade has become almost 
universal, and is at present giving more or less em- 
ployment to at least a quarter of a million of inha- 
bitants. The wages paid for work vary in amount, 
depending, in some degree, on the prosperity of the 
trade, or otherwise. Young and inexperienced 
workers cannot earn more than 6d. to ls. per week, 
while the more expert and experienced worker will 
earn from 4s. to 58, and 6s. per week, and a few first- 
class hands can occasionally earn 10s, per week. 
The amount annually paid for labor alone, exclusive 
of materials, may be with safety estimated at £500,- 
000 to £600,000, which is distributed in a shape the 
most useful and beneficial to the happiness of the 
people, the females being almost invariably em- 
ployed in their own homes. We had an opportunity, 
a short time since, of visiting the extensive esta- 
blishment of the Messrs. Holden & Co., of Belfast, 
and the extensive character of the transactions of 
the firm, together with the perfect, regular, and 
business-like arrangements, afforded us considerable 
pleasure. 

It may not be uninteresting to give some notice 
of the manner in which the work is performed. The 
cambric or muslin to be embroidered is worked upon 
in its unbleached state, the pattern being printed 
upon it by the ordinary lithographic, or rather zinc- 
ographic, process. A staff of designers is kept upon 
the -premises, who draw the finished pattern upon 
prepared paper, and with a particular description of 
ink. The pattern so drawn is laid upon a clear zine 
plate, subjected to pressure between the rollers, and 
a reversed copy, in relief, is produced upon the plate. 
This is charged with ink by the ordinary inking-roll- 
ers, and printed on the muslin. In addition to the 
pattern, there is also printed upon each piece a state- 
ment setting forth the class of work to which the pat- 
tern belongs, and stating that if returned in a finished 
and satisfactory state, in a specified number of days, 
such a price will be given for it. The patterns 
printed are adapted for handkerchiefs, robes, col- 
lars, and almost every variety of work; and the 
pieces of printed muslin are sent off in large pack- 
ages to agents of the firm, in different parts of the 
country, who deliver, collect, and pay for the em- 
broidery, and return it to Belfast. The work is 
performed by females and young children. The 
muslin is stretched over a small, circular tambour or 
drum, and the various lines of the design are accu- 
rately sewn over with the needle and thread, of 


various degrees of fineness, according to the quality 
of the work. 
ticularly the open work, which we inspected, were 
of a most extraordinary character, and the skill and 
patience which must have been bestowed upon it 


were, to persons unaccustomed to such delicate em- 
38* 


Several specimens of the work, par- 
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ployment, almost fearful in the extreme. When 
completed, the work is bleached—about three weeks 
being required for this operation—made up, in cases 
where required, such as robes, &c., and is then ready 
for the market. The embroidery-work has had one 
rather serious difficulty to encounter; this arises 
from the great desire, which beginners and unskilled 
workers have, for taking from the manufacturer or 
his agent first-class work to execute, for which a 
higher price is given, while they are only capable 
of performing a third or fourth-class quality of work. 
When the goods are returned, examined, and found 
imperfectly executed, the payment is reduced, and 
this naturally leads to a deal of dissatisfaction be- 
tween the employers and employed, and is fre- 
quently the cause of much confusion and bad feeling. 
A considerable amount of good has lately been 
effected, through establishing training schools in 
the several localities where the work has been lately 
introduced. Competent teachers are employed to 
instruct beginners, who retain the pupils under their 
control until they can be pronounced fit workers of 
a first or second-class rate. These schools have 
generally been opened under the patronage and 
support of the landed proprietors. Foremost among 
those who have taken this step, may be mentioned 
the Countess of Enniskillen, by whose exertions 
schools were opened on an extensive scale at Flor- 
ence Court (her ladyship’s residence), under the 
superintendence of a paid teacher, and several other 
females, whom her ladyship had previously sent to, 
and maintained, at Belfast, where they received 


their necessary instructions to qualify them as 
teachers. As a gratifying instance of the success 


attending these praiseworthy endeavors to benefit 
the condition and the comforts of the 
humbler classes gf society, by their own industry 


increase 


and exertions, we understand that, after the lapse 
of about three years, the trade is so well established 
in the district of Enniskillen, that above £400 is 
weekly paid in that town for embroidery-work, done 
by the females of the surrounding neighborhood. 
The trade appears admirably adapted to meet the 
pursuits and habits, and to improve the social con- 
dition of the females of Ireland; and it is to be 
hoped that, with the extension of commercial rela- 
tions, and the demands of a steady and increasing 
home-market, the embroidery trade may look for- 
ward to a still greater increase of prosperity and 
success. In the southern and western districts of 
Ireland the trade has at present made but small 
progress, and there is no reason to suppose, if enter- 
prising and energetic firms, like that of Holden & 
Co., and others of the north of Ireland, were to set 
themselves seriously to the task, extending this 
branch of industry in those parts of Ireland, that 
their exertions would be attended with less bene- 
ficial results, to employers and workers, than have 
been attained in the provinve of Ulster. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDER DUMAS, BY CLARA MELVILLE. 


In 1830, I was passing before Chevet’s door, when 
I perceived in the store an Englishman, who was 
turning in his hands a turtle for which he was bar- 
gaining, with the evident intention of making 
turtle-soup of it as soon as it should become his 
property. 

The air of profound resignation with which the 
poor animal permitted itself to be examined, without 
even making the effort to prevent it by shutting 
itself up in its shell, and the cruel gastronomic look 
of its enemy, affected me. I suddenly resolved to 
snatch it from the kettle, in which, I imagined, I 
already saw its hind legs plunged. I entered the 
store where, at that time, I was very well known, 
and, winking to Madame Beauvais, I asked her if 
she had kept me the turtle which I had bought the 
evening before in passing. 

Madame Beauvais understood me with that sudden 
intelligence which distinguishes the Parisian mer- 
chant, and politely taking the animal from the hands 
of the bargainer, she put it in mine, saying, with a 
very marked English accent, to our islander, who 
was looking at it with his mouth wide open— 

“ Pardon, milord, the little turtle has been sold to 
Monsieur since this morning.” 

“ Ah!” said the milord to me, in very good French, 
“it is to you, sir, then, that this charming animal 
belongs ?” 

“Yes, yes, milord,” replied Madame Beauvais. 

“ Well, sir,” continued he, “ you have a little ani- 
mal which will make excellent soup; I have but one 
regret, and that is, that it is the only one of the 
kind that madame at this moment possesses.” 

“We hope to receive others to-morrow,” continued 
Madame Beauvais. 

“ To-morrow it will be too late,” replied the Eng- 
lishman, coldly : “ I have arranged all my affair, to 
blow out my brains to-night, and I desired before 
doing so to eat some turtle-soup.” Saying these 
words, he bowed to me and went out. 

“ Zounds!” said I to myself, after reflecting a mo- 
ment, “it is a great pity that such an agreeable man 


should be deprived of his last whim.” 

I rushed out of the store, crying, as also did Ma- 
dame Beauvais, “milord! milord! milord!” But 
I do not know what became of milord ; we could not 
Jay hands on him. 

I returned home, pensive: my humanity to a 
beast had become an inhumanity towards a man. 
What a singular machine this world is, where one 
tannot do good to one without doing harm to an- 
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other! I reached the “ Rue de I’ Université ;” I went 
up to the third story, and I placed my acquisition 
on the carpet. 

It was truly a turtle of the most common kind; 
“testudo lutaria sive, aquarum duleum” — which 
means, according to Linnewus among the ancients, 
and according to Ray among the moderns, marsh 
turtle, or fresh-water turtle. 

It was really the most singular turtle that ever put 
its four legs, head, and tail out of a shell. Scarcely 
did she feel herself on the floor than she gave me a 
proof of her originality by going straight to the 
fireplace, with such rapidity that -I immediately 
gave her the name of Gazelle, and making every effort 
to pass between the branches of the fender, so as to 
reach the fire, of which the brightness attracted her. 
At last, at the ond of a good hour, seeing that which 
she desired was impossible, she resolved to go to 
sleep, after having first stuck her head and legs 
through one of the openings, the nearest to the 
fire; choosing, thus, for her own pleasure, a tempe- 
rature of nearly 50 to 55 degrees, which made me 
think that she was destined to be roasted one day 
or other, and that I had but changed her mode of 
cooking, in taking her from the kettle of the Eng- 
lishman, to transport her to my room. 

As I was obliged to go out, and fearing some- 
thing might happen to Gazelle, I called my servant. 

“ Joseph,” said I to him, when he appeared, “ you 
will take great care of this little animal.” 

He approached it with curiosity. “Oh! my!” said 
he, “it is a turtle; they can bear the weight of a 
carriage.” 

“Yes, I know it; but I desire you will not take it 
into your head to try the experiment.” 

“ Oh, that would not hurt it,” replied Joseph, who 
wished to display before me his knowledge of natu- 
ral history. “Why, sir, the diligence of Laon 
might pass over its back without crushing it.” Jo- 
seph mentioned the diligence of Laon, because he 
was from Soissons. 

“Yes,” said I; “I can readily believe that 
the sea-turtle, testudo Mydas, might bear such a 
weight; but I doubt that this one, which is of the 
smallest kind”— 

“Oh, that is nothing,” replied Joseph. “ These 
little animals are as strong as Turks. Why a—— 
cart could pass”— 

“ Well, well; you will buy it some salad and some 
snails.” 

“What! snails? Has she anything the matter 
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with her breasts? The master with whom I lived, 
before entering with Monsieur, took snail-broth be- 
cause he was consumptive. Well, that did not pre- 
vent his” — 

I went out without listening to the end of the 
story; but half way down the stairs I discovered 
that I had forgotten my pocket-handkerchief. I 
immediately went up, and entered unperceived by 
Joseph, who was imitating the Apollo Belvidere, 
with one foot placed on the back of Gazelle, and the 
other suspended in the air, so that not one grain of 
the one hundred and thirty pounds which the fellow 
weighed was lost on the poor animal. 

“ What are you doing, fool ?” : 

“T told you so, sir,” replied Joseph, quite proud 
of having proved, in part, the truth which he had 
advanced. 

“Give me a handkerchief, and never touch the 
animal again.” 

“Here it is, sir,” said Joseph, bringing me the 
vbject I had asked for; “but have no fears for her 
—-a wagon might pass” — 

I ran off as quickly as possible, but had not got 
down twenty steps when I heard Joseph muttering, 
* Zounds! I know what I say—and then, besides, 
one can see by the construction of the animal, 
that a cannon loaded with grape-shot might” 
Happily the noise in the street prevented my hear- 
ing the end of the cruel phrase. 

That evening I returned home rather late, as it is 
my custom he first step I took in my room, I 
felt something crack under my boot; I immediately 





raised my foot, throwing all the weight of my body 
on my other leg; the same cracking noise was heard 
I thought I must be walking on eggs. I 
lowered my candle—my carpet was covered with 
snails. Joseph had punctually obeyed me; he had 
brought salad and snails, and had put them all ina 
basket in the middle of my room; and either the 
temperature of the apartment had revived them, or 
the fear of being eaten had put them in motion; 
all the caravan had set out, and, judging from the 
silvery traces left on the carpet and furniture, they 
had made considerable progress. 

As to Gazelle, she had remained at the bottom of 
the basket, not being able to climb up the sides. 
But some empty shells convinced me that the flight 
of the Israelites had not been so rapid, but what she 
had caught some before they had had time to cross 
the Red Sea. 

I commenced, immediately, a strict review of the 
battalion, manceuvring in my room, and by which 
I did not eare to be troubled during the night ; then, 
taking the creatures delicately up with my right 
hand, I put them, one after the other, in the guard- 
house, which I held in my left hand, and of which 
I shut down the cover. 

At the end of five minutes, I found that if I left 
the menagerie in my room all night, I would run 


again. 
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the risk of not sleeping a wink. The noise was as 
if I had shut up a dozen mice in a bag of nuts. I 
then resolved to take them all to the kitchen. 

But going along, I thought that at the rate Ga- 
zelle was going on, [ should find her the next morn- 
ing dead of indigestion, if I left her in the midst 
of such a copious store of provisions; at the same 
moment, as if by inspiration, I thought of a certain 
wetting-trough, placed in the yard, and in which 
the restaurateur of the rez-de-chaussée put his fish. 
This appeared to me such a fine lodging for a tes- 
tudo aquarum dulcum, that I deemed it useless to 
rack my brains to think of another, so, taking her 
from her refectory, I took her directly to her des- 
tined place. 

I then went up stairs and fell asleep, persuaded 
that I was the most ingenious man in France for 
expedients. 

The next morning, at daylight, Joseph woke me 
up :— 

“Oh! sir, here’s a pretty farce,” suid he, standing 
up before my bed. 

“ What farce ?” 

“ Why, what your turtle has done.” 

“How? What?” 

“ Well, would you believe it, she went out of your 
room—I do not know how—she went down three 
flights of stairs, and has put herself in the resteu- 
rateur’s fish-pond, out in the open air”— 

“ Fool, do you not know that I took her there ?” 

“ Ah, well, you did a pretty piece of business 
then.” 

“ Why so?” 

“ Why, because she has eaten the tench, a superb 
tench, which weighed three pounds.” 

“Go bring me Gazelle, and bring also a pair of 
scales.” 

While Joseph was executing this order, I went to 
my library, opened my Buffon at the article “ Turtle,” 
for I wished to assure myself whether this was a 
fish-eater, and I read the following :— 

“ This fresh-water turtle, testudo aqguarum dulcum 
(that was really the one), loves marshes and still 
waters; when it is in a river or pond, it will attack, 
indifferently, all kinds of fish, even the largest. It 
bites them under the belly, wounds them severely, 
and when they are exhausted by loss of blood, it 
devours them with the greatest avidity, leaving 
nothing but the bones, the head of the fish, and the 
bladder.” 

“Diable! diable!” said I to myself; “ the restan- 
rateur has Buffon on his side; what he says is evi- 
dently so.” I was just in the humor of meditating 
on the probability of the accident, when Joseph 
appeared, holding the accused in one hand, and the 
scales in the other. 

“You see, sir,” said Joseph to me, “these kind 
of animals eat a great deal, and especially fish, be- 
cause that is very nourishing. Do you think with 
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out that they could bear a wagon? In seaports, you 
see, the sailors are all very robust; that is because 
they cat only fish.” 

I interrupted Joseph. 

“How much did the tench weigh ?” 

“Three pounds, sir; the boy claims nine francs 
for it.” 

“ And Gazelle has eaten it entirely ?” 

“Oh, no! she has left but the bones, the head, 
and the bladder.” 

“Tt is really so. M. de Buffon is a great natural- 
However,” said I to myself, “three pounds— 
that seems a great deal.” 

I put Gazelle in the scale; she only weighed two 
pounds, shell and all. The result of this experi- 
ment was, not that Gazelle was innocent of the 
charge with which they had accused her, but that 
she had committed the crime on a fish of more 


ist. 


moderate size. 

It seems that was also the opinion of the boy, 
for he appeared very well satisfied with the com- 
pensation of five francs, which I gave him. 

The adventure with the snails, and the accident 
with the tench, made me less enthusiastic of my 
new acquisition, and, as chance happened, I met 
that same day one of my friends, an original, and 
painter of genius, who, at that time, was making a 
I informed him that 
the next day I would increase his collection with a 


menagerie of his workshop. 


new subject belonging to the estimable class of 
turtle, which appeared to delight him very much. 

Gazelle slept that night in my room, where every- 
thing went off quietly, thanks to the absence of the 
snails. 

The next morning Joseph came into my room, as 
he is in the habit of doing, rolled up the carpet at 
the foot of my bed and commenced shaking it out 
of the window to get the dust out; but suddenly he 
screamed, and leaned out of the window as if he 
wished to throw bimself out. 

“What is the matter, Joseph?” said I, half 
asleep. 

“Ah! sir; the matter is that your turtle was on 
the carpet; I did not see it, and”— 

“ And ?”— 

“And really! without doing it on purpose, I 
shook it out of the window.” 

“ Fool!” I jumped out of bed. 

“My gracious!” said Joseph, whose voice and 
face now wore a very assuring expression of serenity, 
“she is eating a cabbage.” 

In fact, the animal, by instinct, had drawn her 
body into her cuirass, and, by chance, had fallen on 
a heap of oyster-shells, the mobility of which had 
broken the fall, and fitding within her reach a 
vegetable to her liking, she had quietly put her 


head out of her shell, and was now eating het 
breakfast as quietly as if she had not just fallen out 
of the third story window. 

“T told you so, sir,” said Joseph, in the joy of 
his soul. “I told you that nothing could hurt these 
animals; now while she is eating, a wagon might 
pass” — 

“Never mind; go down and bring Gazelle up to 
me.” 

Joseph obeyed. 

I commenced dressing, and had finished before 
Joseph appeared. I went down to find him, and 
found him in the midst of a circle of curious people, 
to whom he was explaining the event which had 
just happened. I picked up Gazelle, and jumped into 
a carriage, which set me down at the Faubourg Saint 
Denis, No. 109. I went up to the fifth story and 
entered the workshop of my friend, who was just 
beginning to paint. He had in his room a bear 
lying on its back, and playing with a log of wood ; 
a monkey sitting on a chair, and pulling the hairs 
one after another out of a brush; and in a vase of 
water was a frog sitting on the third round of alittle 
ladder, by which she could come up to the surface 
of the water. 

My friend’s name is Decamp; the bear’s, Tom; 
the monkey’s, James I.; and the frog, Mademoiselle 
Camargo. 

I placed Gazelle at the door of the room, and 
standing at the threshold, I said, “ My dear friend, 
here is the animal. You see that I keep my word.” 


FAINT. 


Wnuart is the condition of the body you eall faint? 
Is it not a state very like death? A person, from 
his brain all at once ceasing to act, becomes instantly 
pale and pulseless ; the blood, having thus suddenly 
left the arteries and erternal vessels of the body, 
must go somewhere else. Had we never dissected 
a person who had died of faint, we should naturally 
expect it to settle in the internal veins; and there 
accordingly, when we do dissect the bodies of such 
persons, we do find the greater part of the blood. 
Now, this was what first misled Dr. Mackintosh. 
On opening the heads of subjects who had died in 
the cold fit of ague, he almost invariably found the 
veins of the Brain gorged with Blood. This con- 
stant Effect of every kind of exhaustion he at once 
presumed was the Cause of such exhaustion. He 
did not know that the very same internal vascular 
fulness may be seen on opening the bodies of those 
who die of lose of blood !—Dr. Samven Dickson. 











POETRY. 


ATTACKING A CROWNED HEAD; OR, THE 
MAY QUEEN IN DANGER. 


BY RICHARD COE. 
(See Plate.) 


“ Ho, antlered monarch of the woods! 

I bid ye hence depart! 

Nor seek to injure the fair girl 
That ’s won my youthful heart: 

I’ve decked her brow with evergreen, 
With flowers rich and gay ; 

And would ye rob my fairy queen, 
The lovely Queen of May? 


“To shield her from the fear of ill, 

I interpose mine arm, 

And e’en for her would gladly spill 
My life’s blood red and warm!” 

Then up the little hero sprang, 

* With sudden mighty bound, 

And soon retreating footsteps rang 
Along the silent ground. 


“ Now, Katy dear, I’ve won a kiss 

From those sweet lips of thine, 

And here thy gentle form I press, 
Contentedly, to mine; 

And when I grow to man’s estate— 
Oh, wished-for, happy day '— 

I'll call thee ever, dearest Kate, 
My lovely Queen of May!” 


“I THINK OF THEE.” 


Tne village church in quiet sleeps, 
Save where the morning sunbeams play ; 
And my poor heart its quiet keeps, 
And only throbs when through it stray, 
All tremblingly, 
Wild thoughts of thee. 


The church-bells ring their merry peal, 
And gathering crowds go forth to prayer; 
I join the throng, in hope to steal 
A glance at one I know is there: 
And, silently, 
I think of thee. 


The hymn re-echoes through the aisle, 
And from the vaulted roof rebounds; 
My wild thoughts wander far the while, 
And when each voice most sweetly sounds, 
Then, musingly, 
I think of thee. 


With eager ears the listening throng 
Hark to the preacher’s solemn tones: 
I hear him not.—To me belong 
Sweet thoughts of thee, and thee alone, 
As, dreamily, 
I think of thee. 
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The service o’er, the crowds return 
To find a joyous rest at home; 
No rest for me, I sadly learn, 
For ah, alas! where’er I roam, 
Still constantly 
I think of thee. 


Again the church is lone and still, 
Save where the restless moon-beams lay: 
My heart will night with memories fill, 
Which glow more bright than those of day 
With thoughts of thee, 
Wild thoughts of thee. 


STANZAS. 
BY WM. EDWARD KNOWLES. 


A CHILLING breath from northern skies 
May droop the blushing lily down, 
And turn the golden-tinted dyes 
To amber gray and russet brown. 


A morning cloud may shade too long 
The opening splendors of the day; 
And dreary winds, with mournful song, 
Sing in the valley through the day. 


And care and sorrow may uprise, 
And steep in grief the youthful heart, 
While bitter tears and smothered sighs 
May out its depths in anguish start. 


But mournful most for us to see, 
And mournful most for us to hear, 
That the young heart has ceased to be, 
And laid its hopes upon the bier. 


MEMORY’S 


BY LEWIS LEWELLYN,. 


DREAMS. 


Vorce of the Past on Memory’s ear, 
Thy heart-bred tone as sweetly falls 
As when, from thorny scenes of care, 
A mother’s love her wanderer calls; 
As southern breeze in Arctic clime 
A transitory summer makes, 
And on the ice-mount’s brow of rime, 
The violet’s scented bloom awakes. 
My ead despair, enfrozen soul, 

Yields to joy’s false but fond control. 
Thus, ’mid the clouds of summer eve, 
When storms have ruled the day, 

Will angel fingers brightly weave 
The rainbow’s mingled ray. 
Wrought of the light, departing fast, 
O’erta’en by hastening gloom, 
The pleasures borrowed from the past 
Sadden the present’s doom. 
Tis laughter glad in sobbing lost, 
Love’s meeting kind by horror crossed. 
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FLORINE. 
BY WM. M. BRIGGS. 


“ He called her by the familiar epithets of the old endear- 
ment, but she only answered him by sobs. Wildly, pas- 
sionately, she kissed his hands, the hem of his garment, 
but voice was gone.”—BULWER’s Zanont. 


Ou! take her gently in thine arms, 
And press her to thy breast— 

Let every bygone term of love 
In kindness be expressed. 

In deep and tender thoughtfulness, 
Oh! speak to her in tones 

Of the old and sweet endearment, 
That her heart most fondly owns 


Yes! press her to thy heart of hearts, 
So trusting is she now, 

So wildly do those burning lips 
In kisses meet thy brow! 

So tenderly those sweet eyes shine, 
So earnestly through tears, 

That they could blot away the grief 
And bitter fault of years! 


She is thinking of the olden time 
When she was but a child, 

When, with those deep and truthful eyes, 
Into her heart you smiled. 

She is thinking how her bosom then 
Beat wildly when you came, 

And how her life, her soul, her thought, 
Grew sickened at your name. 


She thinks perchance how silent hours 
Were dreamed in your embrace, 
Without a word of passion, 
Save the beaming of your face 
And her heart is smiting bitterly, 
And her spirit wildly yearns 
For those words of old endearment, 
When the sweet old love returns. 


You knew she loved you truly,' 
When first in bygone years 

Her childish mirth grew saddened, 
And her love shone forth in tears. 

For a heart that ever smileth 
Ne’er knows the blissful pain 

Of one that doubts its maddening joy, 
To trust and dcubt again. 


Once more on its old resting-place, 
That erring head is laid— 
Once more that heart beats wildly, 
Of its own sweet thoughts afraid— 
Once more those eyes beam trustingly, 
And gaze far in thine own, 
And words of pleading gentleness 
For colder words atone 


Think lightly of the weary years 
That pressed upon thy heart, 
And only think and only feel 
How blesséd now thou art. 
Oh! weep for very joyfulness, 
And love as ne'er before 
Thou lovedst in those untried days, 
The trustless days of yore! 
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LAKE SUPERIOR 
BY ABBY ALLIN CURTISS. 


Let us go where the red man’s foot hath prest, 

To the fertile plains of the spreading West, 

To the lake where the magic waters flow, 

Where the sun goes down with a golden glow 
Let us go! 


Let us go to the land of the Indian’s pride, 
Where the red man roams the forest wide, 
To the springs where our mightiest rivers rise, 
Where the wary trapper seeks his prize ; 

Let us go 


To the lake upon whose waters blue 
The Indian launched his light canoe, 
Which leaped, a thing of life and pride, 
Of airy grace on the rocking tide; 

Let us go! 


Let us make our home on that pleasant shore, 
The wigwams cluster there no more ; 
No more the Indian’s warwhoop’s sound, 
The pale face hath his hunting-ground ; 
Let us go! 


In vain the tomahawk, the brand, 

Against the white man’s conquering hand ; 

No more the tawny race are seen, 

The white man rules where the red hath been 
Let us go! 


Why stay we here in the old world tame? 

Let us go e’en as our fathers came; 

Let us break away from this abject rule, 

Let us go like children loosed from school ; 
Let us go! 


Let us make our home in some pleasant glade, 
Let us go with the axe, the plough, the spade; 
Let us turn the furrow and fell the tree, 
By the pleasant shore of that inland sea; 

° Let us go 


TO 
BY MRS. COROLLA H. CRISWELL. 
Dearest! I heard that broken sigh, 
And saw the bright tear as it fell 
Upon thy cheek, yet knew not why, 
Within thy breast, a grief should lie, 
Or in thy heart a sorrow dwell. 





Yet it was so; the silent tear, 
Escaping from its dark abode, 
Fell on thy cheek; I watched it there. 
It lingered, glistened, faded, fair 
As dew-irop in the sunlit air, 
When morn in early beauty glowed. 


That secret tear! it gave me pain; 
It spoke of feelings deep within 

Thy bosom, roused and stilled again; 

Yet oh! that drop fell not in vain, 
If meant my yielding heart to win. 


Ah! hadst thou been alone, the flow 
Of many drops like this were sweet. 

But then they vanished, and the glow 

Of those dark eyes enkindled so 

When they encountered mine, that oh! 
I felt my heart with rapture beat! 











ALICE GRAY. 





OTHER DAYS. 
BY ABBIE A. BURT. 


I aM wandering, backward wandering, to the sunny days 
of yore, 

And my heart is vainly beating, for it throbs in them no 
more: 

Never more can life’s sweet morning, or its clear and crystal 
dew, 

Give the flowers that lay beneath it such a bright and win- 
ning hue; 

For the sun has risen higher, and the dew is off the 
flowers, 

And the morn’s sweet breath has withered since it swept 
through childhood’s hours. 


There are paths my young feet threaded through the wild- 
wood and the dell, 

And the weight of other footsteps on the shaded emerald 
fell, 

And the shouts of friendly voices woke responsive to my 
own: 

Now I speak, and echo only sends me back an answering 
tone, 

And the leaves a hollow rustling at my every movement 
send— 

But there wakes no more the rustling from the footfall of 
a friend. 


There were hearts as well as voices in the days of early 
youth; 

Hearts whose every pulse was faithful, and whose every 
throb was truth: 

Hearts whose wealth of kindly flashes sent its light to 
dearer eyes 

Than again will shine upon me, suns that never more shall 
rise— 

Lamps whose light, indeed, is hidden by the lids death’s 
fingers pressed, 

Or, still sadder, light averted from the eyes we loved the 
best. 


Oh! those long-lost tones and glances backward still on 
mem’ry roll, 

Wakened by the chastened radiance of that moonlight of 
the soul; 

By its light I yet am searching for the sweets of vanished 
hours— 

For the breath of early morning breathing life on withered 
flowers: 

And these mem’ries I am tracing while this moonlight 
round me plays, 

And from out the gathered darkness beams the light of 
other days. 


LINES ON A MAY MORNING. 


BY A. 0. B. 
« Now, Morning from her orient chamber came.”—KEatTs. 


Hart, beauteous morning of this bright May-day! 
Thy early sunbeams gladdening Nature’s face 
With flooding streams of heaven-enkindled rays, 
Do endless beauties on her features trace, 
And night’s deep shades do lovingly erase, 
Where erst they darkling lay. Thy welcome reign 
Hath come once more to earth to cheer its waste, 
And gladden once again thy lost domain, 
And from the usurper Night thy rightful realm regain. 
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The landscape, roused to sudden life, once more 
Dons its bright gala-dress with quiet joy, 
Anon displays the merry smiles of yore 
Where pencilled sunlight lingers long to toy, 
And each created thing seems glad without alloy ; 
Rejuvenate with happy life, they shed 
Into my heart a flood of light, to buoy 
Its hopeful purposes, which else had fled, 
Leaving the soul despoiled, to grim despondence wed. 


Sweet morn! thou art the almoner of hope 
To hearts long bowed by gloom’s tyrannic sway ; 
For thou dost typify, to souls that grope 
In the sad night of gloom, the advancing day 
Of hope’s return, for which they earnest pray. 
And thus thou answerest prayers, unspoke to thee— 
Hope’s glad forerunner thou—by shedding down thy ray 
On saddened souls, that they may feel and see 
That thou dost antedate the morn when hope for them 
shall be. 


SONNET.—EUTERPE. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


DELIGHTFUL melody breaks from thy lyre, 
Euterpe, Queen of Song! To thee ’tis given 
To waken strains that so partake of heaven; 
Strains that can ever love, joy, hope inspire: 
In Tempe’s grots, upon Parnassus’ height, 
Where Dryads dwell and Oreads joyous go, 
Where Helicon’s bright crystal waters flow, 
Thy silvery voice erst gave most dear delight; 
Now, trumpet-tongued, thou stirrest martial mind, 
And notes of battle echo o’er the plain; 
Now doth thy golden harp, with calmer strain, 
Tell savage man to soften and be kind: 
By thee sweet melody was also made, 
When seraphs joyed to see earth’s strong foundations laid. 


ALICE GRAY. 


BY J. A. BARTLEY. 


Tue fairest of our village maids 
Was blue-eyed Alice Gray ; 

Her hair was of the auburn hue, 
Her smiles were sweet as May; 
And beauteous as a star of heaven 

Young love within her lay. 


The rose that decked the fairy vale 
Beside our little town 

Showed not a richer crimson tint 
Than dyed her cheek of down, 

And innocence like that of heaven 
Her fair young head did crown. 


Oh, Alice Gray! sweet Alice Gray! 
My heart was all thine own; 

Earth ne’er gave me a sweeter sound 
Than thy soft, loving tone; 

For we each other's first loves were, 
And each heard each alone. 


But, Alice Gray, I curse the hour 
That tempted me to part— 

An ever-haunting, strange regret, 
Upon my soul thou art; 

I dread that I have deeply sinned, 
And broken is thy heart! 
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WHITE VIOLETS. 
Br “aANNIE.” 


It is a pale and fragile thing, 
That flower I love the best, 

Woke by the first light tread of spring 
Upon the earth's green breast ; 

Ere yet hath passed the winter’s sway, 
The woods and glens among, 

They lie like pearls around her way, 
By fairy fingers flung. 


Not theirs the tulip’s gorgeous dyes, 
The rose’s crimson glow ; 

No deepened tinge, like passion, lies 
Upon those buds of snow ; 

They stand in spotless purity, 
Clad by a hand divine, 

Like vestals who are watching nigh 
To some immortal shrine. 


Hid from the sunbeam’s dazzling rays, 
The noontide heat and glare, 

They pour, from lonely forest ways, 
Their fragrance on the air. 

Amidst the leafy coverts dim, 
Which shade the dewy sod, 

There is a sweet perpetual hymn 
Ascending up to God. 


They may have sprung in paradise, 
While yet the world was young, 
Ere gin above its radiant skies 
A darkening shadow flung; 
Ere love and peace had faded thence, 
Or sorrow left one trace : 
For ye, fair types of innocence, 
It were a fitting place. 


And if the gifts of thought and speech 
Could from thoze pale leaves break, 
How many a lesson ye might teach 
How many a memory wake, 
Of ages past, in shadowy throng, 
Since first your buds unfurled; 
When the morning stars broke forth in song, 
To greet a new-born world. 


Cradled among its glorious bowers, 
Lulled by its bright wave’s play, 

While with light steps the joyous hours 
Stole silently away, 

Perhaps the white-robed angel band 
Ilave oft around you passed, 

And the pure tint of their own far land 
Upon your soft leaves cast. 


Ye may have seen those bright guests gone, 
Earth's sinless beauty fade, 

And her frail children wander on, 
Afflicted and dismayed ; 

Then swept long, countless years around, 
But every spring, as now, 

Hath lifted from the cold, dark ground 
Each fair and stainless brow. 


And, if I right the lesson trace 
Which God has written there, 
Up to his holy dwelling-place 
My soul would breathe a prayer, 


ee 


That it might in his way be set, 
Be pure and lowly made, 

Even as the snowy violet 
Amidst the wood’s deep shade. 


THE REPENTED WORD. 


BY MRS. C. H. ESLING. 


Waence this sad and solemn ringing, 
Ringing ever in mine ear, 

Like a mourning spirit singing 
Of its lost and happy sphere? 


Shadows thickly chase each other 
Through my slumbers of the night; 

Morn but dawns to bring another 
With its spirit-killing blight. 


Sad forebodings of the morrow 
Fill the presence of to-day, 

And my heart, with ceaseless sorrow, 
Loses all that made it gay. 


Earth, with all its countless beauties, 
Woos me with its sunny smile; 

Home, with all its kindred duties, 
Would my sickened soul beguile. 


There ’s a shadow stands between me 
And the peace which I have lost, 
And no blandishments can screen me, 

For my heart is tempest-tost. 


I have spoken words urkindly, 
Words that all my senses fill : 
Reason! reason! oh, how blindly 

Err we, when thy voice is still! 


And that wrung heart of another 
Sorrowed as those words were said, 
Sorrowed as a stricken mother 
Would have mourned her early dead. 


I have struck with careless fingers 
That fine harp divinely strung, 

And but discord round it lingers, 
Marring all the songs it sung. 


This it is that haunts to-morrow, 
This it is that clouds to-day ; 

Words repented of with sorrow, 
But whose echoes live for aye. 


MAY. 


BY ROBERT G. ALLISON. 


Wetcoms, May! thou art so gay! 
Thy birds sing many a song, 

Which through the merry day 
Echo's sweet notes prolong. 


Welcome, May! the sun’s bright ray 
Gives to thy flowers a richer hue, 

While from their leaves, like gems most gay, 
Fall glittering drops of dew. 


Thrice welcome, lovely May! 

Crowned with wreaths of fairest flowers, 
Across thy path mild zephyrs play, 

While joy attends thy circling hours. 
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THE INDIAN’S DREAM. 


BY D. HARDY, JR. 


He dreamed that he roamed in the land of the blest, 
With his favorite bow and his quiver, 

That his birchen canoe danced light o’er the breast 
Of a beautiful smooth-gliding river ; 

Sweet, breeze-wafted music he heard in his dream, 

And whisperings low of the silvery stream. 


An unbroken wild was that sunshiny land, 
Where the moose and the deer ever bounded, 
In the dim forest aisles lived a dark-plum’d band, 
Through the wildwood whose songs e’er resounded : 
No longer disturbed by the hated “ pale face,” 
The Indian bold was pursuing the chase. 


A bliss-haunted land was the land of his dreams, 
In which chieftains were dwelling in union, 
With Manitou brave swift he glided o’er streams, 
And with Pontiac’s band held communion: 
On that radiant shore he dreamed there was joy, 

And moments of pleasure all free from alloy. 


The oaks waved majestic, and ‘neath their deep shade 
The hatchet was buried forever, 

The council-fires rose from each hill-top and glade, 
But the warwhoop awakened there never : 

The gay-plumaged birds were most beautiful things, 

With far-away soaring and cloud-cleaving wings. 


The braves of all nations were united again, 
Again the dark eyes of their daughters, 

“Of maidens whose home was the forest domain, 
Glanced back from the beautiful waters :” 

Such beautifui things there greeted the vision, 

That sweet was the Indian’s dream of Elysian. 


PLACING A DAUGHTER AT SCHOOL. 
BY MOTTE HALL. 
“ Thave brought my daughter to you to be taught everything.” 


“ Dear madam, I’ve called for the purpose 
Of placing my daughter at school ; 
She’s only thirteen, I assure you, 
And remarkably easy to rule. 
I’d have her learn painting and music, 
Gymnastics and dancing, pray do, 
Philosophy, grammar, and logic ; 
You ’ll teach her to read, of course, too. 


“T wish her to learn every study, 

Mathematics are down in my plan, 

But of figures she scarce has an inkling, 
Pray instruct her in those, if you can. 

I’d have her taught Spanish and Latin, 
Including the language of France ; 

Never mind her very bad English, 
Teach her that when you find a good chance. 


“On the harp she must be a proficient, 
And play the guitar pretty soon, 
And sing the last opera music, 
Even though she can’t turn a right tune. 
You must see that her manners are finished, 
That she moves with a Hebe-like grace ; 
For, though she ts lame and one-sided, 
That ’s nothing to do with the case. 
VOL. XLVI.—39 
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“ Now, to you I resign this young jewel, 

And my words I would have you obey; 

In six months you return her, dear madam, 
Shining bright as an unclouded day. 

She’s no aptness, I grant you, for learning, 
And her memory oft seems’to halt; 

But, remember, if she’s not accomplished, 
It will certainly all be your fault.” 


ST. HELENA. 
BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


Txov bearest bitter memories, 

Oh, lonely isle amid the southern seas! 

Though thine the beauty of the tropic sky, 

The golden fruits, the flowers of rainbow dye, 

The emerald foliage that the sighing breeze 
Parts with its perfumed fingers, 

And thine the splendor of the southern sun; 
Yet o'er thee still a mournful shadow lingers. 

Acaptive’s moan still thrills thy balmy air, 

A moan of deep despair— 

The cry of the great heart that broke in anguish there. 


Thou art the spot I long most to behold, 

St. Helen! thou the spot where once there pined 
France’s proud hero; he, the mightiest mind 

That ever forged a fetter for the world. 

Although no more thy bending willow weeps 

Above the grave wherein Napoleon sleeps, 

Although the widowed France at last doth clasp 
The ashes of her hero to her breast— 

Torn all too late from England’s ruthless grasp— 
And rears proud monuments to guard his rest, 

Yet rather would I view thy rocky shore, 

Where pined and broke earth’s noblest, mightiest heart, 
Than all the marvels of imperial Rome, 

Than all the wonders of divinest art. 

No lonely battle-field, where blood, like wine, 
Flowed till the sod grew crimson, nor the wave, 
That vast and restless grave, 

Have memories sad, Prometheus rock, as thine! 
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TO FANNY. 
WRITTEN IN HER ALBUM. 
BY W. BAIRD. 


Wuen autumn’s chill and surly blast 
Howls gloomy o’er the dreary waste, 
When sadly sighing on the gale 
The waning year’s discons’late wail 
Comes o’er the spirit like a tale 
Of pleasures past— 
How fondly memory turns again 
To dream of summer’s brighter hours, 
When sunshine lingered on her plain, 
And music whispered in her bowers! 


And thus, my Fanny, when we part— 
Oh, sad November of my heart!— 
When far away thy friendship’s smile, 
No more my spirit can beguile, 
As it was wont in days erewhile, 
To mirthfulness : 
Memory will love to linger still 

Upon that brighter summer dreaming, 
When, like the sun, thy joyous smile 

Its gladness on my heart was beaming. 











A very simple, and at the same time comfortable 
and becoming style of morning-dress, requiring only 
a clean cambric or muslin skirt beneath, to make it 
entirely suitable for receiving morning calls, or even 
breakfast company. Made of white cambric, it can 
be done up in the common wash, the ruffles crimped 
or fluted according to taste. The flounce is not deep, 
and is edged by the same style of trimming that 
encircles the throat and sleeves. If in cambric, it 
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ROBE DE CHAMBRE, OR 





DRESSING-GOWN. 


Vie 

is a double flouncing or broad edging, with a fine 
cord through the centre, drawing it into a slight ful- 
ness. It is very handsome in plain cashmere or 
mousseline lined with Florence silk, the ruffle then 
being composed of a thick pearl-edged Mantua rib- 
bon, and a girdle of the same, confining it in front. 
We can commend it as one of the most convenient 
forms for an invalid’s dressing-gown. 
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BONNETS. 





WE give two views of the favorite style of bonnets 
the present season. 

Fig. 1 is a casing straw-colored silk, edged with 
gauze ribbon drawn on every division—thus giving 
a light and graceful contrast. Outside, it is quite 
plain, having only a full bow of the same shade of 
ribbon at the right. Full-blown blush roses, mixed 
with thulle, inside the brim. 


) 
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Fig. 2 presents the brim of a bonnet in which the 
trimming, a wreath of field daisies, encircles the 
face. At the sides, it is merged into a bouquet of 
May-roses and foliage. The edge of the brim is of 
fine pointed blonde. We give it principally to shew 
the interior arrangement. 





NET 


NETTING.— 


FOR THE HAIR. 


(See Plate in front of Book:.) 


Materials.—Four skeins of blue and two of gold-colored 
thick netting silk, a flat mesh one-third of an inch wide, 
and Penelope crochet No. 3. 


Wirz blue, net 40 loops on a piece of silk; net 10 
rounds; in the 11th round increase by netting 2 
loops in each loop; net 15 more rounds without in- 
creasing; in the next round, twist the silk twice 
round the mesh and net 2 loops in each loop; next 


t 


round plain netting. Crochet the following edge 
with gold color. 

let round.—Chains of 9 worked into every loop 
of netting with a stitch of double crochet. 

2d.—1 double crochet in centre stitch of chain 9; 
repeat all round, which completes the edge. Draw 
the foundation loops close together, so that no open 
space shall be seen in the centre; fasten on the gold- 
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colored silk; between the loops, on the silk, make 
chains of 9, working a stitch of double crochet in 
the space on the silk between every 8th loop; repeat 
in all 5 times. 

3d.—1 double crochet in double crochet, 3 double 
crochet, 5 long, 3 double crochet in the space formed 
by the 9 chain; repeat in all round. 

4th.—1 double crochet in double crochet between 
the chains; 17 chain, repeat. 

5th. —1 double crochet in double crochet, 3 double 
erochet in the space formed by the 117 chains, re- 
peat. 

6th.—1 double crochet in 1 double double crochet, 
24 chains, repeat. 
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Tats is a convenient form of morning-dress, in- 
tended for summer wear, which dispenses with the 
necessity for undersleeves or chemisette, the most 
troublesome part of a morning toilet. It is made 
of India muslin, or rather the French imitation, 
which is much finer and cheaper. It fits the shoul- 
ders by the figure very loosely, and terminates in 
two rather deep flounces on the hip. These, as will 
be seen, are edged with needle-worked scollops. 
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7th.—1 double crochet in 1 double crochet, 3 dou- 
ble crochet, 15 long, 3 double crochet in the space 
formed by the chains, repeat. In working the 8th 
long-draw the silk through a loop on the 7th round 
of netting; repeat thus in each section of long stitch- 
es, leaving a space of 8 loops of netting between 
each. Make a cord by crochetting the silk doubled, 
and pass it through the last netted round, before the 
round of long loops. Make a small tassel of silk to 
attach to each end of the cord. A more elegant net 
may be formed by substituting a gold cord and tas- 
sels, and gold thread in place of the silk for the 
edge and centre ornament. 





The sleeves, which fall over the hand, are trimmed 
in the same way, headed by a box plaiting of blue 
or violet satin ribbon, which also extends around the 
throat. 
taken off when the sacque is got up. Being high 


This, of course, can be “caught on” and 


in the throat, it requires only a simple bow of Man- 
tua ribbon to close it. To be worn with a white 
eambric or muslin skirt. 
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THE LOUISA MANTILLA 
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A yew style for the spring, intended as a substi- similar to those upon the Talma and Alboni cloaks. 


tute for the heavy wadded cloaks of the cold season, Material, rich sea-green silk, a dark shade; the 
or rather as a “ go-between” them and the lighter trimming five rows of scalloped ribbon, matching in 
scarfs, capes, ete. to be worn during the summer hue, edged by a very deep and heavy fringe. Either 
months. In shape, it is circular behind, or father this or the ribbon can be dispensed with, however, 
in a rounded point, the front being of scarf form, if a lighter style of trimming is wished. 


ealled, by the French, en tablier. The collar is very 





KNITTED ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 


Cast on twelve stitches in scarlet split wool. 

let row.—Knit plain. 

2d.—Purl plain. 

8d.—Make one, knit two, repeat through the row 


CROWN IMPERIAL. 


In order to form a pretty branch, four or five flow- 
ers must be made and placed round the stem, under 
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a tuft of about twenty leaves. No buds are needed. } 4th.—Purl the row. 
Six petals for each flower, which are knitted in } 5th.—Knit one row plain. 
one piece, as the Fuchsia. 6th.—Purl one row. 
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7th.— Make one, knit three, repeat through the 
row. 

8th.—Purl one row. 

9th.—Knit one row. 

10th.—Purl one row. 

11th.—Make one, knit four, repeat through the 
row. 

12th.—Purl one row. 

13th.—Knit one row. 

14th.—Purl one row. 

15th.—Make one, knit five, repeat threugh the 
row. 

16th.—Purl one row. 

17th.—Knit one row. 

18th.—Purl one row. 

19th.— Make one, knit six, repeat through the 
row. 

20th.—Purl one row. 

21et.—Knit one row. 

22d.—Purl one row. 

23d.—Make one, knit seven, repeat through the 
row. 

24th.—Purl one row. 

25th.— Knit one row. 

26th.—Purl one row. 

Knit and purl alternately eighteen rows. 

Then knit four stitches, make one, knit four, turn 
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back, and purl the nine stitches just knitted, knit 
and purl the same alternately twice more, and con- 
tinue to knit and purl, decreasing one stitch at the 
beginning of every row, till but three stitches re- 
main; gather these stitches together with a needle, 
and fasten them; break off your wool, and proceed 
in the same manner with the next eight stitches 
remaining on your needle; and thus continue till 
all the petals are completed. Sew a wire round the 
first division of the flower, then round the rest, and 
fasten all the wires inside. 

Make one pistil and six stamens exactly like those 
of the White Lily (see November number, 1852); 
fix them in the centre of the flowers by twisting all 
the stalks together, which must be covered with 
green wool, cutting away a few of the wires first, if 
found to be too thick. Sew up the open side of the 
flower. 

The leaves are like those of the Lily, and must 
be made of different shades, the lightest at the top 
of the stem, the rest in rows round it. To mount 
the branch gracefully, it is better to knit as many 
of the largest sized leaves as you have flowers (each 
about a finger in length), place one flower to the 
stem, and immediately covering the stalk of the 
flower with the base of the leaf, and so on for each 
flower. 
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NOTE-CAS 


(See Plate in front of Book.) 


Materials—A piece of fawn-colored kid, 8 inches by 18; a 
emall quantity of fine gold bullion and thread; five shades 
of blue green, and the same number of yellow green em- 
broidery silk, seven shades of crimson, and three of lilac 
ditto, with a very few steel beads, No. 2. 


Tue engraving gives the group of flowers the full 
size; the design may therefore be traced from it, 
prepared, and marked on the kid. The note-case is 
about six inches long, and four wide, the outside of 
the pockets being made of the same piece as the 
backs. Both the backs are embroidered in simple 
patterns. They may be done alike, or otherwise, as 
may be preferred. 

Line the kid with fine new linen, before placing 
it in a frame to be worked. This is to prevent the 
needle from tearing the leather, as it is apt to do 
when the stitches are very close to each other. The 
embroidery of this pattern is extremely simple. All 
the leaves are composed of two shades of green; 
some of the large ones have three, and the variety 
of tint is produced by selecting different shades for 
the leaves which are nearest to each other. A large 
light leaf may be worked with the three lightest 
yellow greens, having the darkest of those greens 
for the veining. Close to this leaf, another might 
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be made of the three darkest shades of blue green, 
the veining being gold. A third leaf of the same 
group could be worked in the darkest yellow greens. 
Invariably, the lower part of a leaf, and that nearest 
the stem, are the darkest; but there should be no 
abrupt transitions. The stitches should be blended 
by taking those of one shade irregularly, short and 
long alternately, and then working in those of the 
next shade with them. The veinings are either in 
the darkest silks or in gold. The small leaves are 
not veined, and the stitches are taken parallel and 
close together. The stems are done in half-polka 
stitch. The tendrils are done in gold cord, laid on 
and sewed over, the ends only being drawn through 
the kid. The large flower is a dahlia, worked in 
shades of crimson;—as in nature, the outer leaves 
are the darkest. The stitches are all taken radiating 
from the centre of the flower. Care must be taken, 
in working every part, to preserve the edges as clear 
and perfect as possible. The eye of the flower is 
made of loops of gold bullion—each about a quarter 
of an inch long, threaded on a needleful of silk. 
After threading each piece, the needle must be 
drawn down in the same place it was brought up, 
the bullion thas forming a little loop. Six of these, 
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with a steel bead in the centre, form the eye of the 
flower. The buds are made by forming a circle of 
gold bullion, and placing a steel bead in the centre 
of each. 

The other flower is worked in lilac silks, and has 
a single bead in the centre. 

These note-cases may be made up at a bookbind- 
er’s; but the process is so simple, a little ingenuity 
will enable anybody to do it at home. Line the kid 
with scarlet silk, having previously cut it to exactly 
the size required, allowing a quarter of an inch every 
way for turning in. Cut two slits nearly at the edge 
of each pocket, to place loops of leather for the pen- 
eil. On one side a slit must be made about half an 
inch from the top, three-quarters of an inch long. 
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Leave rather more than an inch, and cut another. 
On the other side the slits must be made where the 
leather is uncut in this one. Pieces of leather, large 
enough to allow a pencil to slip in, are secured in 
these slips by means of gum. Gum in slips of lea- 
ther for the sides of the pockets, and fold over the 
turnings. A few sheets of paper, cut the proper 
size, with an outside one covered with silk like the 
lining, are held in the book by a bit of white ribbon 
fastened to the back. 

Any bookbinder with whom you may be in the 
habit of dealing, would stamp the outlines of the 
cover and pocket. This should be done before mak- 
ing up, but it may be dispensed with. 
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KNITTING-BAG. 


Materials —8 yards of cotton cord; 3 straw-colored silk 
tassels, and 2 yards of cord to correspond; 1 skein of filo- 
selle to match; 1 skein of light green filoselle; 4 skeins of 
black Berlin wool; 7 shades of green Berlin wool, and 7 of 
Hlac ditto (2 skeins of each); No. 13 Boulton’s crochet-hook, 
aad a mesh one-third of an inch wide. 
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Work on the end of the cord, with black wool, 
10 stitches, which form into a round, on which work 
20 stitches. 

2d round.— Darkest green wool. Crochet all 
round, increasing sufficiently to make the work per- 
fectly flat. 

3d.—With the next shade of wool, do the same. 

4th.—Next shade of wool. Do the same having 
60 stitehes ia the round. 
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5th.—Next shade of green, and darkest lilac, * 1 
lilac, 6 green, on 5 * 10 times. 

6th.—Next shade of both colors * 1 lilac, 7 green, 
on 6 * 10 times. 

7th.—Next shades, * 2 lilac, over 1, 1 lilac over 
green, 5 green, 1 lilac, * 10 times. This is not quite 
flat. 

8th.—Next shades, This round begins the side, 
and the cord is held in the proper position for that 
purpose. There is no increase in the number of 
stitches; but they are not quite so close together as 
in the former round, * 4 lilac, 3 green (coming over 
the centre of 5 green), 2 lilac, * 10 times. 

9th.—Next shade of lilac, green filoselle, * 1 green 
over the centre of 3 green, and all the rest lilac, 
working 9 stitches over 8, * 10 times. 

10¢h.—With the lightest lilae work a round, hav- 
ing the same number of stitches; but holding in the 
cord as tightly as possible to contract the bag. 

11th.—Same lilac; darkest green. Contract the 
round still more, * 4 green, 8 lilac, 2 green, * 7 
times. 

12th.—Change to the lightest lilac but one, and 
the next darkest green, altering the lilac to one 
darker, and the green to one lighter in every future 
round. Join on the straw silk, * 4 straw, 2 green, 
4 lilac, 4 green, * 7 times. Hold the cord locser. 

13th.—( Holding the cord still looser), * 2 green, 2 
straw, 2 green, 2 lilac, 2 green, 2 lilac, 2 green, * 7 
times. 

14th.—* 4 green, 4 lilac, 2 green, 2 lilac, 2 green, 
* 7 times. 

15th.—(Lightest green), * 1 green, 5 lilac, 2 green, 
5 lilac, 2 green, * 7 times. There is an increase of 
seven stitches in this round; the cord is also held 
sufficiently slack to increase the bag a little. The 
remaining rounds are not increased. 

16th.—(Green filoselle, and darkest lilac but one), 
* 6 silk, 9 lilac, * 7 times. 

17th.—Darkest lilac only, without increase. Then 
do four rounds with the black wool. At the end, cut 
the cord in a slanting way, so that the top may ter- 
minate gradually. 

Thread a needle with the darkest green wool, and 
net all round the top of the bag a single round of 
common netting: do another round with each shade 
of green wool, to the lightest: about 24 stitches 
should be sufficient for the top of the bag. In the 
last round of netting, the cords are run to draw it 
up; and the part where the crochet and netting join 
is trimmed with fringe. A tassel is added at the 
bottom. 











EDITORS’ TABLE. 


“Tere is a tide in the affairs of men,” and of women, 
too, which shows, when the stream of popular favor is 
rising, that those who are hoping for favorable changes 
should watch the current intently, and guide the helm with 
discretion, as well as with exultation. That the present 
century is to be most extraordinary in its developments of 
the real position women ought to hold in the world, we 
have no doubt. The first half has been that of preparation, 
as it were, chiefly; the coming fifty years will prove what 
the influence, intelligence, and moral power of the sex can 
effect on the character of society, nationally as well as in- 
dividually. Every day brings evidence of the increasing 
interest, taken by men of thought and talent, in these 
questions of female education, pursuits, and professions. 
We shall, this month, give a few selections from the 
many papers and letters before us, in which these passing 
thoughts and events “glass themselves” for the encourage- 
ment of those who are watching for the brightness of the 
Christian day, that shall banish forever the clouds of pre- 
judices, and the spectres of bigotry and oppression. 

From the Institution of Kaiserswerth, on the Rhine, the 
Rev. Pastor Fliedner gives the following encouraging no- 
tice of 

Tae Trarninc-Scnoo, ror Deaconesses.—* A period of 
from one to three years is allowed for probation. As no- 
thing is offered to the sisters, neither the prospect of saving 
money, nor reputation, nothing but the opportunity of 
working in the cause for which Christ worked, and still 
works; 80, if this does not appear to be their ruling prin- 
ciple, they are dismissed, however painful to the Pastor. 
They are also at liberty to leave any day. The probationary 
sister receives nothing for six months but food and lodging; 
after that, a small salary. The Deaconesses, that is, those 
who after their probation have received a solemn blessing 
in the church, are paid, but only sufficient to keep them in 
clothes. Board, lodging, and the Deaconess’s upper dress 
are given to them. There is, therefore, no pecuniary in- 
ducement to come to this work; but a provision is secured 
for those who have become ill or infirm in the service, to 
whom the ‘ Mother-house’ always opens her arms. ‘ You 
have been wounded with honor in the field, as the Pastor 
said one day to a Deaconess, about to undergo a painful 
operation. 

“ No establishment can subsist which does not offer this 
prospect to those who have disinterestedly spent the best 
years of life in its service. And it is beautiful to see the 
attachment which the Deaconesses of Kaiserswerth feel to 
their ‘ Mother-house.’” 

“* Parish’ Deaconesses.—One of the Kaiserswerth sisters is 
Deaconess of the parish of Kaiserswerth, and many have 
been sent out as such to distant parishes, at the request of 
pastors or of visiting societies. 

“We know how much the want of capacity to visit well 
depresses and discourages our best meant efforts. We say 
to ourselves, ‘But what good doIdo? I ask the mother 
how many children got to school; perhaps I preach a little; 
I give a little broth, and a blanket; I read a chapter out of 
the Bible, which they don’t understand; if somebody is ill, 
I send the doctor, who opens the ulcer too soon, that he may 
not have the trouble of coming again. How deplorable this 
sort of intercourse is! I see disorder, dirt, unthrift, want of 





management, but I don’t know how to help it. What right 
have I to find fault with them? and I am too ignorant my- 
self to show them how to do better. I see illness, but I don’t 
know how to manage it. And yet, that would be the very 
thing I should like to do—through the body to find the way 
to the heart of the patient. What I want is something to 
do in the cottage; to sit on a chair and ask questions is not 
the way to have real intercourse from heart to heart with 
the poor, or with anybody. But if I knew how to nurse 
them, opportunities for doing more would arise of them- 
selves, and I should have some definite errand to take me 
in. What is said with intention rarely does good; it is only 
what says itself in the natural, everyday intercourse, which 
strikes and bears fruit. Everybody knows this from their 
own experience of what has most influenced themselves in 
life.’ 

“The question is now, how to educate ourselves so as to 
supply this, our deficiency. Such an education the Kaisers- 
werth Parish Deaconesses receive: in the Hospital, the 
School, the Asylum, the Household, they learn the wants 
of the poor, the wants in themselves, and how to treat them. 
It is beautiful to see the accomplished Parish Deaconess 
visiting. She makes her rounds in the morning; she per- 
forms little offices for the sick, which do not require a nurse 
living in the house, but which the relations cannot do well; 
she teaches the children little trades—knitting, making list 
shoes, &c.; and all this with a cordiality and charm of 
manner which win sufficient confidence from the parents 
to induce them to ask to be taught to sweep, and cook, and 
put their house in order. The Parish Deaconess at Kaisers- 
werth is continually receiving curious little notes, written 
to ask her advice upon such and such household matters ; 
and, wherever she goes, the cottage gradually puts on a tidy 
appearance. 

“ How often a parish clergyman sighs for such an assist- 
ant—how often lady visiters sigh to be able to render such 
assistance!” 

What immense benefit to society such institutions would 
be in our country! 

Here, where a sufficient number of officiating clergymen 
can hardly be obtained, because of the industrial excite- 
ments and pursuits of American men, it is indispensable to 
the education of children, and the proper care of the sick 
and helpless, that the office which apostolic usage conferred 
on woman should be revived in our Christian churches. 

What English Women say of this Institution —An English 
lady who, in 1850, visited at Kaiserswerth, thus concludes 
her letter :— 

“The number of Deaconesses is one hundred and sixteen, 
of whom ninety-four are already consecrated (the consecra- 
tion is simply a solemn blessing in the Church, without 
vows of any kind); twenty-two are still probationary. Of 
these, sixty-seven are in hospitals, parishes, and poor-houses, 
in Germany, England, America, and at Jerusalem ; the rest 
are at Kaiserswerth. More are eagerly desired. From all 
parts of Germany, from Constantinople, and even from the 
East Indies, requests for Deaconesses are constantly pouring 
in, which cannot be satisfied. More laborers are wanted, 


and more will come. If this may be their future, the fear 


of becoming ‘old maids’ will disappear; if they may be 
instructed how to become the active ‘handmaids of the 
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Lord,’ what life can they desire more? That English wo- 
men can work, and work successfully in this cause, is proved 
by the Roman Catholic Sisters of Charity. Shall the Roman 
Catholic Church do all the work? Has not the Protestant 
the same Lord, who accepted the services not only of men, 
but also of women? The harvest is ripe. Where are the 
sick and the poor wanting? Let those women of England, 
who sit in busy idleness, look at Germany. There are your 
sisters all at work, Christ in their midst. Let Him not say, 
‘I have called my English handmaidens, but they would not 
answer. I stood at their door and knocked, but they would 
not open.’” 

American women have, as yet, no good Pastor Fliedner 
to marshal the way for such a noble devotedness at home, 
as their German sisters are displaying; but as missionaries 
in heathen lands, we may challenge the world for examples 
of love, patience, and usefulness. 

Extract from the letter of an American Missionary, now in 
China: Perhaps you would like to know something of my 
“ missionary-life,” as I have now been nearly two years in 
China, most of the time of which I have been engaged in 
teaching various English branches, in a large boarding- 
school of Chinese boys, of which Mr. Points is now the 
superintendent and teacher of the first class; but the “ma- 
ternal care” of the school is divided between Miss Tenney 
and myself; she has one-half, and I the other, which ac- 
counts for the expression, “ my boys,” whom I have taught 
when they were well, nursed when they were sick—bought, 
and made, and mended their clothes (though in this I have 
the assistance of a tailor). I have visited their houses, 
walked with them, sat with them, eaten with them, studied 
their books, mingled in their amusements; seen the mar- 
riages and funerals of their friends, and gazed, sadly and 
tearfully, upon their idol-worship in the temples. 

For the last four months I have been almost entirely de- 
pendent upon a Chinese woman to nurse and take care of 
me, as I have been confined to my room by severe illness, 
throughout all of which “my boys” have shown me much 
aTection, and expressed great anxiety for my recovery, never 
failing to ask after me every day ; often sending me flowers, 
and expressing much pleasure when I was well enough to 
allow them to come in my room and see me. Sometimes 
half a dozen would come in at a time, and bring their books, 
asking me to explain their English lessons, for they pay me 
the compliment of saying I am very “ ming pal,” “clear in 
my explanations.” I suppose it is only be 
cause I like them, and am so simple, that they think so. 
But I have never been happier in my whole life than when 
lying on my clean, white bed, surrounded by my dirty boys, 
in blue cotton, teaching them the simple truths of science, 
or of dur holy religion. Sometimes they read to mea chap- 
ter from one of the Gospels, in Chinese, and then we have a 
talk about it in English: they are always attentive and 
respectful, and often manifest much interest. Indeed, they 
have been, and still are a great comfort to me; they have 
shortened many a dreary hour, when the duties of the 
other members of the mission prevented them from be 
ing with me; and have made me forget intense physical 
suffering, because they seemed happy, and were usefully 
employed; and I feel as if I am gaining an influence over 
them which may one day end in their conversion, and shall 
know that I have not lived in vain, if I am the means of 
bringing only one of these immortal souls to the feet of 
Lynpta Mary Fay. 


Poor things! 


Jesus. 


Femate Cotneces ry Tae Untrep States.—These are esta- 
blished, ehiefly, in the new States of our confederacy, and 
are promising good results. Among the best is Albion 
Female College, located at Athens, Michigan, on the Central 
Railroad. Young ladies in the College pursue a systematic 
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course of study, under the instruction of a large and highly 
competent faculty. In the natural sciences and kindred 
studies, they have the advantage of lectures and experi 
ments, conducted after the manner of the best male colleges. 
There is an optional course for those who prefer it. 

A Fesmate Cotiece ry Texas.—It is proposed to establish 
a Female College at Huntsville, to be under the care of the 
Texas Conference of the Methodist Church, for which $4000 
have already been subscribed towards the buildings. 

FemALe Proressor.—Miss Pennell, niece of the Hon. 
Horace Mann, has been appointed Professor of the Latin 
Language and Literature, in Antioch College, Ohio, of 
which Mr. Mann was chosen President. 

Femate Epvcation In Ceyton.—Formerly, it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain native girls for the boarding- 
schools; but now the missionaries dare not let it be pub 
licly known when they are about to receive a new class, 
lest they should be overwhelmed by importunate appli- 
cants; and this, although proficiency in a course of pre- 
paratory studies is required as a requisite for admission. 
The number of educated men is also constantly increasing, 
who employ private tutors for the instruction of their 
daughters. 

FemaLe Puysictans.—A very influential Boston paper 
submits the following opinions, as those now popular in 
New England :— 

That the medical profession is hereafter to consist of 
women as well as men, is no longer a matter of doubt, 
judging from the strong setting of public sentiment in 
this direction. The preference for females in some depart- 
ments of practice is becoming so general, we understand, 
that the few who are educated are overtasked with labor, 
and many incompetent women are prompted to advertise 
themselves, and, for the want of those better qualified, they 
are employed. To prevent the evils from this source, it is 
important that the Female Medical College in this city, 
designed to accommodate the whole of New England, should 
be placed in a condition to afford a thorough scientific and 
practical education to a sufficient number of suitable fe 
males. 

Lissrat Bequests.—Mrs. Dorothea Abrahams recently 
died at Savannah, Georgia, aged seventy-three. She left 
$1000 towards building a free Episcopal church in Savan- 
nah ; $1000 to the Savannah Hebrew Benevolent Society, 
and, after some legacies to friends, the remainder of her 
estate, valued at from $15,000 to $20,000, is to be expended 
on a building for the Widow's Society, to be used as a home 
for indigent widows and single women. 

When shall we have the proud satisfaction of announcing 
bequests from women to build up institutions for the edu- 
cation and employment of their own sex? Funds are now 
greatly needed for “ Female Medical Education” and for 
the “Schools of Design for Women.” Who will give to 
these noble plans fur woman’s improvement? 

New Enotanp Femate Mepicat Coriecs.—This institution, 
located at Boston, as the reader will understand, is con- 
ducted and sustained by the Female Medical Education 
Society. It commenced in 1848, and has had eight sem+ 
annual terms. The pupils have numbered over seventy, 
and have come from all of the New England and several 
of the other States. Above twenty attended the last term. 

The larger part of the pupils, having given their atten- 
tion chiefly to the department of obstetrics and other duties 
in which the demand for female practitioners is the most 
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urgent, are already somewhat extensively employed, and 
have attended, as nearly as can be ascertained, above two 
thousand cases of obstetric practice, and with a degree of 
success unusual, not to say impossible, on the part of male 
attendants. One of these professional women, in this city, 
during the last year, superintended the nativity of one 
hundred and five children; whereas, according to the statis- 
tica, the average number waited upon by male physicians 
here, in the same period, cannot have exceeded sixteen. 
And the preference for female physicians is constantly 
increasing. 

Wes shall soon give an account of the Pennsylvania Fe- 
male Medical College, and more particularly describe the 
progress of the “Ladies’ Female Medical Missionary So- 
ciety,” which was originated in Philadelphia. The favor- 
able notice this movement has received from Missionaries 
in foreign lands is most encouraging. 


PRAYSE OF GOODE WYMEN. 
BY ROBERTE OF GLOUCESTER, ANNO 1400. 


Noruine is to manne so dear 

As wymene’s love in goode mannere; 

A good woman is manne’s blysse 

Where her love right and steadfast is. 

There is no solas under heven 

Of all that to a manne may neven, 

That should a manne clinging to, 

As a good woman that loveth true. 

Nought dearer is in God’s family, 

Than a pure woman who speaketh lovelily. 
Neven—lIlave knowledge of. 

Notice TO CoRRESPONDENTS.— The following articles are 
accepted: “Alice Vernon,” “Esther,” “The Poor Soul,” 
“My Grandmother’s Stand,” “The Dead Tree,” “ Willie,” 
“The Legend of Wolf Creek,” “ A Sketch,” “ My Sister-in- 
law,” “To my Brother,” “The Bachelor’s Dil ad 

Then we have a letter or two deserving attention. We 
give the first entire, and thank the writer for the infor- 
mation. Whatever secures the comfort and sanctity of 
home, makes woman happier and man betfer as well as 


happier. 





Monroe, Green Co., Wisconsin, Feb. 22, 1853. 
To rue Eprrors or tue Lapy’s Boox:— 

In the Editors’ Table of your February and March Nos., 
you notice the Homestead Exemption laws of several States, 
to the number of seventeen; but I perceive you have 
omitted to notice that of Wisconsin, which is the most libe- 
tal one of all. In fact, we think ours is the only real homestead 
exemption extant: as by our law the value of the homestead 
is not limited, but only the quantity of land; whereas, in 
other States, the owner and his family are liable to lose their 
home if, by improving or beautifying it, or from any other 
cause, its value exceeds a certain amount. 

The Wisconsin law, which took effect January 1, 1849, 
exempts forty acres of land, to be selected by the owner, 
including the dwelling-house and all appurtenances, out of 
the limits of any city or village; or, in lieu thereof, any 
quantity of land not exceeding one-fourth of an acre, within 
a city or village, with the dwelling and all appurtenances; 
without limit as to value. 

The same property is exempt from sale by executors or 
administrators, in case the owner leaves minor children or a 
widow. A married man cannot mortgage or convey a home- 
stead unless his wife joins in the deed. We have also in 
Wisconsin the most liberal exemption of personal property 
im the Union, and a law securing to married women their 
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separate property. You may number Wisconsin either one 
or eighteen on your list, though she was, I think, the fourth 
State to pass a homestead law. J. A. B. 


We have received, likewise, many letters of approval con- 
cerning the “ Address to the Duchess of Sutherland,” &c., in 
the March number. Some of these offer suggestions that 
may be useful, should signatures be needed. One writer 
strongly objects to our use of the term “ Anglo-Saxon,” as 
applied to Americans, concluding with a very earnest ap- 
peal that we should keep to the glorious title of “ AMERE 
CANS,” independent of any “ Angloism,” or “Saxonism,” 
which proposition we shall respectfully consider. 

Tue following articles are not needed: “ A Story without 
a Title,’ “A Prayer,” “To Emma,” “My First and Only 
School,” “ Miss Sally Weber,” “The World went on,” “To 
a Friend,” “The Friend’s Reply,” “ Youthful Days,” “ Four 
in Heaven,” “Death of an Infant” (these two poems are 
well written, but too long for our work—we are inundated 
with poetry), “To the Hopelessly Beloved,” “ Philosophy of 
Competition,” “Then I shall never Marry,” “A pleasant 
Word,” “The Soldier’s Return,” “The Murderer,” “A 
Dream,” “ Sweet Fancies,” “ Variety,” and “ A Hymn.” 


OUR TREASURY. 
HINTS ABOUT FURNITURE, 


BY MRS. CHILD. 


Tne prevailing evil of the present day is extravagance. 
I know very well that the old are too prone to preach about 
modern degeneracy, whether they have cause or not; but, 
laugh as we may at the sage advice of our fathers, it is too 
plain that our present expensive habits are productive of 
much domestic unhappiness, and injurious to public pros- 
perity. Our wealthy people copy all the foolish and ex- 
travagant caprice of European fashion, without considering 
that we have not their laws of inheritance among us; and 
that our frequent changes of policy render property far 
more precarious here than in the Old World. Tlowever, it 
is not to the rich I would speak. They have an undoubt- 
ed right to spend their thousands as they please; and, if 
they spend them ridiculously, it is consoling to reflect that 
they must, in some way or other, benefit the poorer classes. 
People of moderate fortunes have likewise an unquestioned 
right to dispose of their hundreds as they please; but, I 
would ask, Is it wise to risk your happiness in a foolish at- 
tempt to keep up with the opulent? Of what use is the 
effort which takes so much of your time, and all of your 
income? Nay, if any unexpected change in affairs should 
deprive you of a few yearly hundreds, you will find your 
oxpenses have exceeded your income; thus the foundation 
of an accumulating debt will be laid, and your family will 
have formed habits but poorly calculated to save you from 
the threatened ruin. Not one valuable friend will be 
gained by living beyond your means, and old age will be 
left to comparative, if not to utter poverty. 

There is nothing in which the extravagance of the pre- 
sent day strikes me so forcibly as the manner in which our 
young people of moderate fortune furnish their houses. 

A few weeks since, I called upon a farmer's daughter, 
who had lately married a young physician of moderate 
talents, and destitute of fortune. Her father had given 
her, at her marriage, all he ever expected to give her, viz., 
two thousand dollars. Yet the lower part of her house was 
furnished with as much splendor as we usually find among 
the wealthiest. The whole two thousand had been ex- 
pended upon Brussels carpets, alabaster vases, mahogany 
chairs, and marble tables. I afterwards learned that the 
more useful household utensils had been forgotten; and 
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that, a few wecks after her wedding, she was actually 
obliged to apply to her husband for money to purchase 
baskets, iron spoons, clothes-lines, &c.; and her husband, 
made irritable by the want of money, pettishly demanded 
why she had bought so many things they did not want. 
Did the doctor gain any patients, or she a single friend, by 
offering their visitors water in richly cut glass tumblers, or 
serving them with costly damask napkins, instead of plain 
soft towels? No; their foolish vanity made them less hap- 
py, and no more respectable. 

Had the young lady been content with Kidderminster 
carpets, and tasteful vases of her own making, she might 
have put ome thousand dollars at interest; and, had she 
obtained six per cent., it would have clothed her as well as 
the wife of any man, who depends merely upon his own 
industry, ought to be clothed. This would have saved 
much domestic disquiet; for, after all, human nature is 
human nature, and a wife is not better beloved—because 
she teases for money. 


MY SHIRTBUTTONS. 


BY ELIZA COOKE. 


Pizsa and blood can stand it no longer! Driven to the 
verge of insanity, I will confide my case to the public; as 
from the public feeling alone I can now hope for redress of 
my long-continued grievance. TZuilored man, seedy, and 
out at elbows, can get his outer integuments brushed up or 
fine drawn, until fortune presents him with a new suit; 
but seamstressed man cannot get a button put on his shirt 
in these days. No! not if he were to crack his heart- 
strings in the asking, and were to give his “ womankind” 
work-boxes of Californian gold, in guerdon. Driven, as I 
before remarked, to the verge of distraction, by my wife’s 
negligence in this particular, 1 feel compelled to turn social 
reformer, and prove the truth of the great poet’s aphorism, 
“ All partial ill is universal good.” May my particular 
misfortune be the little seed from which shall spring a 
birch-tree, big enough to whip all feminine creation into 
the path of daty. Like most other reformers, my mind 
has been led to a consideration of the magnitude of the 
general evil, by having had a pretty bitter taste of it in my 
individual lot. 

Now, understand me, good reader. I do not say that my 
wife is not a good wife in most respects. She is an excel- 
lent little woman—a woman of superior sense and judg- 
ment; and, as such, is very much attached to me; and 
thoroughly appreciates my character. She is a very atten- 
tive listener whenever I talk upon uncommon subjects, or 
read aloud any remarkable leader from the newspapers. 
As I am a great politician, she takes an interest in politics, 
and enters into all my views; and it is charming to see the 
passion she will get into whenever my speeches in the 
vestry are badly reported. Besides this, she manages the 
house very well, and does not look as black as a thunder- 
cloud, if I happen to bring in half a dozen friends unex- 
pectedly to dinner, when there is nothing but a leg of mut- 
ton. Then, she deserves great credit for her method of 
bringing up the children, who are decidedly the best be- 
haved J ever saw in my life. Yes, I do not deny that, in 
many respects, my wife does her duty thoroughly; but— 
she does not sew on my ehirt-buttons. I can neither coax 
nor scold her into remembering the matter at the right 
time. She always says, “Oh, I am very sorry, I quite for- 
got it;” or, “ Well, I never heard of a man who pulls his 
battons off at the rate you do! It must be done on pur- 
pose.” It was only last month that I really lost a capital 
stroke of business by the want of one of these confounded, 
beggarly buttons. I went down upon an important affair 
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to Liverpool, to meet a man at nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing, and was to decide upon a purchase that, if made in 
time, would seeure me a neat hundred. I was called at 
eight. Everything I wanted was ready to my hand; for 
my wife had packed my carpet-bag with her usual care— 
razors, brushes, my own peculiar soap, clean linen, and all 
odd minutia were there. “Good creature she is!” thought 
I, “She really is worth her weight in gold;” and I was 
far gone in a meditation on the economy and convenience 
of matrimony, when I came to a halt h 





ad ly—*“ a g 
came o’er the spirit of my dream.” My right hand held 
between its thumb and forefinger the buttonless wristband 
of the left sleeve. Dismayed, I seized the other wristband; 
there was a button, indeed, but in the last stage of anato- 
my—one that would not survive a thrust through its 
destined hole. I made a desperate dash at my throat, and 
(crowning point of misery!) my fingers grasped a wretched 
button that hung by a thread, which they actually lost the 
power to snap. You might have knocked me down with 
that button. As I threw myself on a chair, my eye fell on 
the watch. Five minutes to nine? Shades of Croesus! 
Great Plutus, hear! I rang the bell furiously. I demand- 
ed a chambermaid, with needle, cotton, and buttons, im- 
mediately. “ Yes, sir; did I not want breakfast?” “No! 
no! no! Buttons, and a being that can sew them on.” 
Whole centuries did it seem to me, while that young wo- 
man kept me waiting. She came at last; and whole De- 
cades did it seem while she was operating upon my luck- 
less shirt with her clumsy fingers. I sat like a martyr. 
Solemnly do I protest that I do not know whether that 
young woman was pretty or not; though, in sewing the 
final button on the collar, her face was close enough for me 
to see (near-sighted as I am) that there was a lurking 
devil of fun in her eye. Once she gave me a slight prick 
with her needle; and when I started, she begged my par- 
don, adding that it was “ill-conweniency to have the but- 
tons sewed, after a gentleman had put on his shirt.” I 
groaned ; it was ten minutes past nine. In vain I hurried 
through the rest of my toilet; in vain I rushed like the 
north wind to my rendezvous; I was too late, and a more 
punctual fellow got my bargain. Since then, my wife has 
never been allowed to forget that hundred pounds lost; 
and she does seem a little ashamed. I told the story to a 
young friend of mine, who has lately married, and whom 
I warned at the beginning of his matrimonial career as to 
the importance of buttons to his shirts. Our friend laughed 
outright, and said that he and his Fanny had come to a 
split on that subject already, as I should see, if I would 
give them the pl e of my company to an early supper 
that evening. It was to be a gentlemen’s party, and to 
consist entirely of married men. My wife did not approve 
of my going, but I went nevertheless. Never shall I forget 
what I saw and heard that evening. I found my friend, 
surrounded by half a dozen other friends, all in the act of 
sewing buttons on shirts, while his wife sat, in high glee, 
laughing at them. 

“ Here comes another!” they all cried out, as I entered. 
“Now, D——, my good fellow,” said my host, addressing 
me, and taking up another shirt out of a basket beside him, 
“sit you down here, and sew the button on that collar.” 

“ What’s the joke?” asked I, very much amazed. 

“Tt is no joke at all,” said he; “ but a very serious matter. 
We are to have no supper until every missing butten is 
sewed on my shirts.” 

Here Mrs. ——’s merry laugh attracted my attention, 
and looking minutely at her, I thought she did not look 
quite so pleased as she pretended to be. 

“ What does all this absurd scene mean?” I inquired of 
her. 
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“ Why, Mr. D.,” she replied, with an arch smile, “I think 
it originates with you.” 

“With me, my dear madam!” 

“Yes. You must know that Harry has complained that 
his buttons are not sewed on properly, and has teased me 
most unmercifully about woman’s duties. This morning, 
he told me that you were always ‘great’ on the subject of 
shirt-buttons, and that he had no doubt your wife was a 
pattern of precision in that matter. Now, he called on you 
this morning, and you told him to play me this trick, did 
you not?” 

“I! mydear madam? Why I only told him a story of 
my wife’s unpardonable negligence about my buttons, and 
what I had lost by it.” 

She looked rather relieved, and glancing at her husband 
with a smile, in which there was as much affection as fun, 
she said, “ Well, he came home and said you had told him 
how he could shame me into sewing on his buttons. You 
had advised him to invite a party of gentlemen (persons 
with whom I wished to stand well), and that, on their 
arrival, he was to be discovered with a pile of clean shirts 
before him, diligently sewing on the buttons; and when 
asked why he was employed in that extraordinary manner, 
he was to tell them that J never would do it, and, there- 
fore, he was obliged to do it himself after business. He 
vowed he would do this on your recommendation; and you 
sec he has done it.” 

“My recommendation! My dear Mrs. , I beg you 
to believe’— Here Fanny and her husband laughed 
heartily; and at last, the latter explained that he was the 
inventor of the joke, which he had intended as a punish- 
ment to his wife. 

“Come, my dear Harry,” said Fanny, “you had better 
all of you lay aside your unaccustomed tools, and come to 
supper. You have no idea how supremely awkyvard you 
al) look,” and she led the way into the supper-room. As 
we went down stairs, I heard Harry say to one of his 
friends, “That stroke will tell double. My Fanny will 
take the hint, and use her needle in future; and D. will 
learn not to make such a tremendous fussas he does about 
a button more or less.” 

Harry is mistaken: I have not learned yet to take the 
want of a button quietly. As the only source of discord 
between my wife and myself is this one of shirt-buttons, I 
am determined to try and remove it. Private remonstrance 
is unavailing; the thing occurred again this morning, and 
now Iam resolved to effect a radical reform all over the 
country. My present object is to form an Anti-Buttonless 
Shirt League, and to agitate the question in every legal 
way. We will have monster husband meetings at Exeter 
Hall, that stronghold of female benevolence, where the 
wives of England will be addressed by Mrs. Ellis on the 
subject. It shall be proved to them that it is a just demand 
we make. We merely ask, at first, “A fair amount of 
buttons for a day-shirt.” Afterwards, we will assert our 
right to a due number for our “ nightly wearing.” In fact, 
dear reader, this is a question that ought to become 
national, since it comes home to every man’s bosom. I am 
#0 convinced of the great prevalence of this evil, and of the 
strong feeling of discontent which it has produced, that I 
entertain no doubt that these few words, feeble as they are 
to “reach the height of this great argument,” will be like 
the little match which fires a train of gunpowder. 

VoL. xLv1.—40 
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Books By Marit.—Now that the postage on printed matter 
is so low, we offer our services to procure for our subscrib- 
ers or others any of the books that we notice. Informa- 
tion touching books will be cheerfully given by inclosing a 
stamp to pay return postage. 


From Lipprvcorr, Grampo, & Co. (successors to Grigg & 
Elliot), No. 14 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

ROLAND TREVOR; or, the Pilot of Human Life. Being 
an autobiography of the author. Showing how to make 
and lose a fortune, and then to makeanother. The author 
of this work was, for many years after the war of 1812, a 
land-agent and land-speculator in several of the new States. 
He thus became familiar with the life and general charac- 
ter and habits of the old settlers, many of whom were 
hunters and “ squatters,” and he has now furnished to the 
reading public some very able sketches of his adventures 
and struggles amongst them. The work besides contains 
many persona! adventures in more civilized life, and many 
prudential maxims and sensible reflections relating to the 
art of money-making, which may prove of great service to 
those who design becoming business men. 

From D. Austry Woopworta, New York, through Lippry- 
corr, Gramso, & Co., Philadelphia:— 

WOODWORTH’S YOUTH’S CABINET. By Francis C. 
Woodworth, author of “ Uncle Frank's Home Stories,” and 
of “Woodworth’s American Miscellany of Entertaining 
Knowledge,” noticed in the April number of the “ Lady's 
Book.” This work is in two very handsomely bound vol- 
umes, and contains a vast amount of information for the 
class of readers to whom its pages are dedicated. 

From C. M. Saxton, Agricultural Book Publisher, New 
York, through Lipprvcort, Gramao, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTURE AND 
TREATMENT OF THE GRAPE-VINE: embracing its His- 
tory, with Directions for its Treatment in the United States of 
America, in the Open Air, and under Glass Structures, with 
and without Artificial Heat. By J. Fisk Allen. This valu- 
able treatise has reached a third edition, showing the ap- 
preciation which has been accorded to it by persons en- 
gaged in the culture of the grape-vine. 

From Biancnarp & Lea, Philadelphia :— 

MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF HENRY VITI., AND 
OF HIS MOTHER. By Agnes Strickland. Complete in 
one volume. The laborious research, scrupulous impar- 
tiality, and great literary attainments of Miss Strickland 
have been so frequently and universally acknowledged, 
that we may deem our duty fully performed in simply an- 
nouncing the appearance of this interesting volume. 

From T. B. Perrrson, Philadelphia :— 

LIEBIG’S COMPLETE WORKS ON CHEMISTRY. Com- 
prising his “Agricultural Chemistry: or, Orzanic Chemistry 
in its application to Agricultureand Physiology.” “Animal 
Chemistry; or, Organic Chemistry in its application to 
Physiology and Pathology.” “Familiar Letters on Che- 
mistry, and its Relations to Commerce, Physiology, and 
Agriculture.” “The Origin of the Potato Disease; and 
Researches into the Motion of the Juices in the Animal 
Body ; and Evaporation in Plants.” “Chemistry and Phy- 
sics in Relation to Physiology,” ete. etc. By Justus Liebig, 
M.D., Pa. D., F. R.8., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni 
versity of Giessen. Edited from the manuscript of the 
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author by Lyon Playfair, Ph.D. Having transcribed the 


title in full, we feel that we can add nothing that will give 
the reader a more comprehensive idea of the great merits 
and practical usefulness of this work. We may truly say, 
however, that it is a beautiful volume, and does great cre- 
dit to the enterprising publisher. The price is only $1 50. 

From J. 8. Reprrzip, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zrener, Philadelphia :— 

WHITE, RED, BLACK. Sketches of American Society in 
the United States during the Visit of their Guests. By Fran- 
cis and Theresa Pulszky. In two volumes. These vol- 
umes display a familiarity with American affairs, State and 
national, which will surprise the reader when he reflects 
that they were written by a couple of foreigners, who 
passed rapidly, and amid the excitement of one continued 
pageant, through our principal cities and towns, and that 
they mingled but for a brief space among the people whom 
they so minutely describe in their habits and peculiarity 
of character, and with whose private history even they 
seom to have made themselves strangely exact. We con- 
fess we had some misgivings of our own, in looking over 
these volumes, that they were, to say the least of their 
contents, not all the handiwork of Francis and Theresa 
Pulszky. But whether they are or not, will probably not 
affect their credibility or their popularity with a favored 
class, who will find their names, with descriptions of their 
families and homes, honorably inscribed upon their pages. 
There are those of another class of people, however, who 
vill not feel peculiarly gratified with the attention that is 
paid to them by the “distinguished exiles.” These latter, 
and the character of the country, wherein it has been 
slighted, we anticipate will be bravely defended, especially 
by those editors of the daily press who have themselves 
been treated with no very marked respect by the “ nation’s 
guests.” 

From Georce P. Porxam, No. 10 Park Place, New York, 
through Lryosay & Biaxrston, Philadelphia :— 

MANDBOOK OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY: being a 
Gazetteer of the World. Edited by T. Carey Callicott, A. M. 
The value of such a work as this will be too obvious to re- 
quire any remarks from us. It is a large and handsomely 
printed volume, containing 856 pages, and is embraced in 
the plan of “ Putnam's Ilome Cyclopedia.” This is a valu- 
able book of reference, which should find a place in every 
family library. 

From Cornisn, Lamport, & Co., New York, through Linp- 
say & Biaxiston, Philadelphia :-— 

MY CONSULSHIP. By C. Edwards Lester. In two vol- 
umes. Nearly all the subjects discussed in these volumes, 
excepting the consul’s domestic life, and the duties and in- 
cidents relating to his commercial agency, have been dis- 
cussed quite as calmly and philosophically by hundreds of 
writers who have preceded that functionary by many years. 
It is strange that out of the great number of our country- 
men who go abroad as public agents, or as letter-writers or 
book-makers, so few should return to us with anything 
bat the old stale subjects, crude opinions, and deep-set 
prejudices which we have listened to so often before. 
We are continually complaining of the treatment which 
we receive from some class of prejudiced writers who visit 
our shores from abroad, because they either cannot or 
will not understand the peculiarities of our institutions, 
and the necessity which exists to create those peculiarities; 
and still we go to Europe, and rake up from the rubbish 
of past centuries all that we can carry away with us, to 
give a darker color to what we might well consider, as in 
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our own case, the necessities of the present. Nevertheless, 
there is a pleasant prospect ahead, that the “Consulship” 
of Genoa will be quite as celebrated in after times as are 
now some of the consulships of ancient Rome. 

From C. 8. Franers & Co., New York, through Livpsay & 
BLakIsToN, Philadelphia :— 

A GUIDE TO ROMAN HISTORY, FROM THE EAR- 
LIEST PERIOD TO THE CLOSE OF THE WESTERN EM- 
PIRE. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer, author of “Guide to Sci- 
ence,” ete. Carefully revised and adapted for use in 
families and Schools of the United States. This is a com- 
pact volume; the valuable information it contains is im- 
parted in the familiar form of questions and answers. 
What is very important to the young students, “the ac- 
cents and quantity of all proper names and Latin words 
have been distinctly marked.” Its contents may serve to 
refresh the memories of an older class of inquirers, who 
occasionally evince their neglect of their early classics. 

From Govtp & Liycoty, Boston, through Linpsay & 
Braxiston, Philadelphia :— 

THE PREACHER AND THE KING; or, Bourdaloue in 
the Court of Louis XIV. Being an Account of the Pulpit 
Eloquence of that Distinguished Era, Translated from the 
French of L. Bungener, Paris. Twelfth edition. With an 
introduction by the Rev. George Potts, D.D., Pastor of the 
University Place Presbyterian Church, New York. This 
book might, with some propriety, be characterized as a 
clerical and controversial romance, the actors in which be- 
long to a brilliant but debased era in the history of France; 
an era brilliant for its learning, taste, and eloqguence—de 
based by its pride, selfishness, and hypocrisy. 

From Ticknor, Reep, & Freips, Boston, through W P. 
Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

THE KATHAYAN SLAVE, and other Papers connected 
with Missionary Life. By Emily Judson. This volume 
embraces a number of powerfully written sketches in de- 
fence of the heroic and disinterested efforts of the Mission- 
aries to India. Some of them are indignantly eloquent at 
the views taken by the editors of certain periodicals, and 
newspaper-writers, who have attempted to retard the mis- 
sionary cause by representing the necessity which exists 
of first thoroughly reforming the great cities of America 
and Europe, before Christianity shall extend her charities 
to the heathen. And the picture of the real condition of 
the heathen, which the spirited author draws in contrast 
with the most debased phases of civilized life, is horrible 
and disgusting beyond conception. This volume, therefore, 
is not only a noble and generous defence of the mission- 
aries themselves, but the strongest appeal that has proba- 
bly ever been written in behalf of the enslaved and be- 
nighted wretches for whom the devoted missionaries are 
willing to lay down their lives. 

From Gouin & Lrxcotn, Boston :-— 

PLEASANT PLACES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book 
of Home Education and Entertainment. By 8. Prout New- 
comb. With numerous illustrations. We like this book; 
it is well fitted for its place in the family library, and as 
the fireside companion of the young. Children like facts; 
when these are set forth in a pleasant way, the interest is 
greater than fiction ever awakens, unless, like “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” the fiction is made to appear like truth. “Plea 
sant Places,” &c., cannot fail of being popular. 

THE CAPTIVE IN PATAGONIA; or, Life among the 
Giants. A Personal Narrative. By Benjamin Franklia 
Bourne. With illustrations. This is a lively and well- 
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written narrative of adventures in a country, and among 
people less known to the civilized portion of the world than 
almost any other nation. Though the Patagonians seem 
to have but little in themselves to excite a feeling of inte- 
rest, yet the novelty of everything connected with them, 
and the sympathy naturally aroused in the trials and 
escape of the unfortunate prisoner, make it a very read- 
able book. 

PHILIP DODDRIDGE: his Life and Labors. A Centenary 
Memorial, By John Stoughton, author of “ Spiritual He- 
roes,” &c. With an introductory chapter by James G. 
Miall. From the “Footsteps of our Forefathers.’” This 
memorial of a man so eminent for all that is elevating and 
high-minded, as well as all that is lovely and delightful, as 
Doddridge, cannot fail to be interesting, It was written 
just one hundred years after his death, and first read at 
Northampton, England, from the pulpit where he had 
preached so many of his sermons, and to an audience who 
listened with a traditionary reverence to the life and labors 
of him to whom, under God, many of their ancestors were 
indebted for their eternal happiness. The literary portion 
of the work is worthy of the subject. It gives a clear and 
accurate account of the life of that able man, often descend- 
ing to those little anecdotes or incidents which show so 
much more satisfactorily than anything else the true pecu- 
liarities of a man’s character. 

CITAMBERS’S REPOSITORY OF INSTRUCTIVE AND 
AMUSING PAPERS. With illustrations. Vol. 1. Com- 
plete in itself. All of Chambers’s selections are good. The 
moral is pure. The stories are not only natural, but im- 
proving, and there is a mixture of history, biography, and 
descriptive pieces that make his books instructive as well 
as amusing. They are works that can be placed without 
fear in the hands of the young. 


From Dersy & Mitter, Auburn, N. Y.:— 

THE NORTHERN HARP: containing Songs from the 
St. Lawrence, and Forest Melodies. By Marion Albina 
Bigelow. This is a neatly printed volume, containing 
nearly one hundred poetical effusions on various practical 
subjects, but principally of a serious and melancholy cha- 
racter. 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPIILETS, &c. 


From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through C. G. Hen- 
derson & Co., Philadelphia: “Mr. Brown’s Letters to a 
Young Man about Town; with the Proser and other Pa- 
pers.” By W. M. Thackeray, author of “ Vanity Fair,” ete. 
etc. This amusing volume is uniform with “ Appleton’s 
Popular Library of the Best Authors,” and is published 
under the supervision, and with a preface from the pen of 
the author.—“ The Dean’s Daughter; or, the Days we Live 
in.” By Mrs. Gore, authoress of “Mothers and Daugh- 
ters,” “The Banker's Wife,” ete. etc. Mrs. Gore is an able 
and popular writer of fiction, and the present is considered 
one of the most successful of her numerous works.—“ Dai- 
sey Burns: a Tale.” By Julia Kavanagh, author of “ Na- 
thalie,” “ Women of France,” ete. ete. Reprinted from the 
London edition. This is a tale of great interest, originality, 
and power.—*“ The Heir of Redclyffe.” By the author of 
the “ Two Guardians,” “ Kings of England,” etc. 

From Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, Boston, through W. P. 
Hazard, Philadelphia: “ Adventures in Fairy Land.” By 
Richard Henry Stoddard. With engravings from designs 
by Oertel. A pretty book, and a charming and excellent 
story for young readers.—“ Labor and Love: a Tale of En- 
glish Life.” The incidents and persons in this book belong 


to the humbler walks of society ; but the author has suc- 
ceeded in making them hichly interesting by throwing 
around them the charms of benevolence and virtue. 
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From George P. Putnam & Co., New York, through T. B. 
Peterson, Philadelphia: “ Amabel: a Family History.” By 
Elizabeth Wormely. This is a foreign story of considerable 
interest. The narrative is very well sustained, and, not- 
withstanding it presents the usual amount of pathos and 
extravagance of all fictitious histories, on account of its 
English authorship, will probably be received with favor 
by our discriminating critics. 

From J. 8S. Redfield, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zieber, Philadelphia: “The Lion’s Skin and the 
Lover Hunt.” By Charles de Bernard. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Philadelphia: “ Villette.’ By Currer Bell, au- 
thor of “Jane Eyre,” etc. No. 182 of the “ Library of Se 
lect Novels.” 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia: “The Emigrant 
Squire.” By P. Hamilton Myers, Esq., author of the cele 
brated two hundred dollar Prize Story, entitled, “ Bell 
Brandon.” The “Emigrant Squire” is an amusing cha- 
racter.—* The Two Merchants ; or, Solvent and Insolvent.” 
By T. 8S. Arthur. No American author bas written so 
much to a good purpose as Mr. Arthur. 
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CRYSTALLIZATION, 


Metatuc Vecetations.—Place a few filings of copper and 
iron on a glass plate, at a certain distance one from the 
other; drop a little nitrate of silver on each parcel—the 
silver will soon begin to precipitate, while the iron and 
copper will oxidize and become colored; then, by a small 
wooden point, the ramifications may be arranged at wil), 
whilst the flame of a taper being placed under the plate, 
will increase the evaporation, facilitate the reaction of the 
substances, blacken the lower side of the plate, and thus 








form a design. 


Fiowers CrysTALuizep.—Dissolve eighteen ounces of pure 
alum in a quart of soft spring water (observing the same 
proportion for a greater or less quantity), by boiling it 
gently in a close tinned vessel, over a moderate fire, keep- 
ing it stirred with a wooden spatula until the solution is 
complete. When the liquor is almost cold, suspend the 
subject to be crystallized, by means of a small thread or 
twine, from a lath or small stick laid horizontally across 
the aperture of a deep glass or earthen jar, as being best 
adapted for the purpose, into which the solution must be 
poured. The respective articles should remain in the solu- 
tion twenty-four hours ; when they are taken out, they are 
to be carefully suspended in the shade until perfectly dry. 
When the subjects to be crystallized are put into the solu- 
tion while it is quite cold, the crystals are apt to be formed 
too large; on the other hand, should it be too hot, the 
crystals will be small in proportion. The best temperature 
is about 95° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 

Among vegetable specimens that may be operated on are 
the moss-rose of the gardens, ears of corn, especially millet- 
seed, and the bearded wheat, berries of the holly, fruit of 
the slow-bush, the hyacinth, pink, furze-blossoms, ranun- 
culus, garden daisy, and a great variety of others; in fact, 
there are few subjects in the vegetable world that are not 
eligible to this mode of preservation. The fitness of the 
solution for the purpose may be ascertained by putting a 
drop of it on a slip of glass, and seeing if it crystallizes as it 
cools: if so, the solution is sufficiently strong. Then twit 
round a sprig of plant, a cinder, or a wire ornament cf 
any kind, some cotton, or, still better, some worsted. After 
being immersed as already directed, the surface of the 
whole will be found covered with beautiful crystallizatione, 





Godey's Arm-COhair. 


Owr Cotornep Fasnion PLates.—Hlaving received numerous 
requests from subscribers and periodical dealers to resume 
the coloring of our fashion plates, as that only is stated to 
be wanting to make the “ Lady’s Book” perfect, we comply, 
and in future we shall color our plates. There may occa- 
sionally be a month omitted, but a large majority of the 
plates throughout the year will be colored. And now wo 
suppose the “ Lady's Book” is perfect. The other embel- 
lishments in this number are seasonable, and, we think, 
pretty. That our new method of giving crochet and netting 
work gives satisfaction, we have numerous letters to prove. 





We have a letter before us from Williamstown, Mass., 
from which we extract the following: “I find that several 
impostors have been in these parts, and have procured a 
large number of subscribers, who have paid them their 
subscriptions for the year, and have never received the 
* Book.’ This has operated very much against you this 
year.” There is no blame to be attached to us. If people 
are foolish enough to subscribe to persons having no au- 
thority, let them bear the loss, and not grumble at us. 





From the “ Indiana Literary Journal :”— 

“Godey will furnish nearly forty fine engravings, neatly 
done up in printed covers, for fifty cents. Come, all ye 
that wish engravings at one-tenth price, hand over your 
money, and we will send for you.” 

We fully agree with the “ North American” in the fol- 
lowing, touching our new Opera Ilouse; and we beg leave 
to add, there must be no private boxes :— 

“The great end to be secured, in the outset, is to render 
the object popular—to interest in it all classes of the peo- 
ple, without reference to calling or condition. It is certain 
that no place of public amusement in this country, which 
is not freely thrown open to all persons, can succeed; and 
it must be vain to attempt establishing a theatre of any 
kind, but more especially one to be devoted partly to the 
lyric drama—the most expensive species of entertainment 
in its way—without starting in the enterprise, frankly and 
practically, upon the principle that it is to furnish, when 
completed, a resort for the million. This should not only 
be avowed, but be acted upon in such a manner as to 
satisfy everybody that the movement has no taint of aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness about it, but is, in all possible respects, 
essentially and thoroughly democratic.” 





Werk & Wreck have sent us No. 7, Vol. 1, of their beau- 
tiful work, the “Book of the World.” It has three en- 
gravings, two of them colored. 

“ America’s SupeRionity at THE Worip’s Great Farr.”— 
This is the title of one of the most splendid efforts in co- 
lored lithography, by Chillas, that we have ever seen. It 
is worth a frame for any parlor. The office of Mr. Chillas 
is in the Girard Building, Third beiow Chestnut Street. 

*WoopworTH’s AMERICAN MISCELLANY OF ENTERTAINING 
Kwow.epoes.”—We again call attention to this admirable 
miscellany, and earnestly recommend it to all those who 
cater for the instruction of youth, 
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DANIEL WEBSTER’S THREE GREAT ORATIONS, AND THE SPEECH 
tv Repty to Hayne.—D. M. Dewey, one of the most enter- 
prising booksellers in New York State, whose residence is 
at Rochester, has issued this useful work. The volume 
contains the Eulogy on Adams and Jefferson; the Landing 
of the Pilgrims; the Bunker Hill Monument; and the Re- 
ply to Hayne. These productions of America’s master 
mind will live and be read forever. The eloquence and ex- 
ample of Webster are a rich and exhaustless legacy, of which 
every American can feel proud, and for which he should 
be grateful. The work is embellished with a fine and ac- 
curate portrait on steel of the great statesman and orator. 
It should be in the hands, and its sentiments of lofty pa- 
triotism on the hearts of all who boast of the American 
name. It is now, for the first time, in a form accessible to 
all. Price—single copies, 3714 cents, in paper; in muslin 
binding, 50 cents. 

The trade are especially invited to send in their orders 
for this book. The copyright has been secured, by permis- 
sion of the family of Daniel Webster, and the work is 
stereotyped in the best manner, and printed on fine paper. 
A liberal discount will be made on all orders. 

MADEMOISELLE Hazarp.—This young lady succeeds her 
mother, lately deceased, in the tuition of dancing, at the 
corner of Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, Simes’s Building. 
We cheerfully recommend her as one well versed in the 
art, and worthy of the support of Philadelphians, with 
whom her mother was so deservedly a favorite. 





Guienn’s VERBENA WATER FoR THE PookeT-ITANDKERCHIEF. 
—Mr. Glenn has sent usa sample of this beautiful and fra- 
grant perfume. Itis delicious. Mr. G.’s establishment is in 
Chestnut Street, opposite Masonic Hall, and it is one of the 
lions of the city. Everybody, on his arrival, asks, “ Where 
is Glenn’s?”’ 

Garp CoLtece ror OrPHANS.—We are indebted to the 
politeness of H. W. Arey, Esq., for the fifth annual report of 
the Board of Managers. It gives a full statement of the 
progress of the institution for the last year, and shows 
everything in and about the College to be in a most pros- 
perous condition. We beg leave to add to the report, that 
the secretary, Mr. Arey, is one of the most courteous and 
obliging gentlemen that it has ever been our good fortune 
to meet with. 

Tae “Wavertey Novets.”—Lippincott, Grambo, & Co. 
have now concluded the publication of their fine edition of 
Scott’s novels. This republication is from the Abbottsford 
edition. It contains, in full, the notes and latest correc- 
tions of the author. It is the best edition published, and 
the price is very low. 

Tse “FLorist AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL: a Monthly 
Magazine of Horticulture, Agriculture, Chemistry, Ento- 
mology,” &c. This is the title of a new work, with colored 
engravings of the rarest and most beautiful flowers, edited 
and published by R. C. Hanson, of this city, at twenty-five 
cents per number. We recommend it particularly to the 
attention of those engaged in horticulture, ete. 
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Tas “ Dew-Drop,” published at Wadesborough, N. C., at 
one dollar a year; supplied to clubs at a much lower rate. 
A journal for youth, devoted to the cause of temperance. 
We notice it with pleasure, as it is engaged in a noble cause. 
It is well edited, and is a very lively and spirited paper. 

Tas “ Pen anp Pencrt.”—We welcome this very able and 
agreeable work into the field of serial literature. Take 
eare of your interest, friends P.and P. We observe ex- 
tracts from your work everywhere without the slightest 
shadow of credit given. 





Taat excellent publication, the “ Pennsylvania Farm 
Journal,” has just completed the volume. The work is 
well worthy the attention of all persons engaged in agri- 
eultural or horticultural pursuits. It is well printed and 
abiy edited, and tbe price is only one dollar a year, and 
elubs at a less price. Brown, Meredith, & Co., West Ches- 
ter, Pa., are the publishers. 

Tue Scnvy_xm. SreamBoats.—The season of recreation 
has arrived, and where can the public be better pleased 
than by a trip up the Schuylkill, in the commodious boats 
of Messrs. Bender and Wright? We say nothing of the 
healthiness of such a trip, or the agreeableness of the 
captains. The beautiful scenery on the river must please 
everybody; and the children are always delighted when a 
trip up the Schuylkill is proposed. 

“ Mopet Arcarrect,” No. 20. Samuel Sloan, artist. E.8. 
Jones & Co., corner of Fourth and Race Streets, Philadel- 
phia, publishers. We have received No. 20 of this beauti- 
ful work, containing a view of a villa in the Italian stylo, 
and several views of one in the castellated style. We 
heartily recommend this work as the best ever offered to 
the public. 


How THE PEOPLE OF LONDON ARE PorsoneD.—The following 
is from the “ London Lancet,” a celebrated medical maga- 
sine :— 

“ ADULTERATED PRESERVES.—The ‘Lancet’ gives the fol- 
lowing summary of the results obtained from a chemical 
examination of thirty-five samples of preserves of different 
kinds: That the raspberry jam analyzed contained a very 
considerable quantity of copper. That the four samples of 
gooseberry jam examined all contained copper. That cop- 
per, sometimes in large amount, was detected in twelve of 
the fourteen samples of orange marmalade analyzed. That 
three of the marmalades were adulterated with large quan- 
tities of a vegetable substance, most probably either turnip 
or apple. That the nine samples of greengage jam were all 
more or less impregnated with copper, it being present in 
considerable amount in five of the samples. That the 
greengages contained in three different boxes of crystallized 
fruits all owed their deep green color to the presence of 
copper. That the limes and greengages present in a little 
glass jar of fruit preserved in jelly also owed their brilliant 
color to a salt of copper. That copper was present in the 
three samples of candied citron-peel subjected to analysis. 
That copper was detected in no less than thirty-three of the 
thirty-five samples of different preserves analyzed; three 
contained traces only; in eleven the metal was present in 
small quantity; and in nineteen either in considerable or 
even very large amount.” 


Tae latest Russian novelty is the smoking of cigarettes 
containing tea instead of tobacco. The French paper, in 
which we find the circumstance, says the practice is becom- 
ing quite fashionable, and tea has at least the merit of 
being less narcotic 
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Her majesty of England, if the following account, which 
we clip from an English paper, is correct, knows how to 
train up her children :— 

“Tae Royal Carpren.—The education of the royal chil- 
dren, observes a contemporary, being a matter in which all 
must feel interested, a few details of the manner in which 
the day of the royal scholars is divided may perhaps be en- 
tertaining to our readers. A primary regard is paid to mo 
ral and religious duties. They rise early, breakfast at 
eight, and dine at two. Their various occupations are al- 
lotted out with almost military exactness. One hour finds 
them engaged in the study of the ancient, another of the 
modern authors; their acquaintanceship with languages 
being first founded on a thorough knowledge of their gram- 
matical construction, and afterwards familiarized and per- 
fected by conversation. Next they are trained in those 
military exercises which give dignity and bearing. An- 
other hour is agreeably filled up with the lighter accom- 
plishments of music and dancing. Again the happy little 
party assemble in the riding-school, where they may be 
seen deeply interested in the various evolutions of the ma- 
nége. Thence—while drawing and the further exercise of 
music and the lighter accomplishments cail off the atten- 
tion of their sisters—the young princes proceed to busily 
engage themselves in a carpenter's shop, fitted up express- 
ly for them, at the wish of the royal consort, with a turn- 
ing lathe, and other tools essential to a perfect knowledge 
of the craft. They thus early become not only theoreti- 
cally, but practically acquainted with the useful arts of 
life. A small laboratory is occasionally brought into re- 
quisition, at the instance also of their royal father, and the 
minds of the children are thus led up from a contempla- 
tion of the curiosities of chemical science and the wonders 
of Nature, to an inquiry into their causes. This done, the 
young carpenters and students throw down their saws and 
axes, unbuckle their philosophy, and shoulder their minia- 
ture percussion-guns, which they handle with the dexterity 
of practised sportsmen, for a shooting stroll through the 
royal gardens. The evening meal, the preparation for the 
morning’s lessons, and brief religious instruction close the 
day.” 





Tae following of F. M. the Duke of Wellington, we beg 
leave tocommend to our numerous correspondents :— 

“FPF, M. the Duke of Wellington, presents his compli- 
ments to Mrs. Cannell. He really regrets that he has not 
been able to read her letter. Ile entreats her to write in a 
plain hand, in dark ink, and in a few words, what her 
commands are.” 


-_ 


NewspaPer Setections.—The tact and good taste dis- 
played by many of the conductors of the commercial, ad- 
vertising, and newspaper press, in their selections under 
the heads of “ miscellany,” “ morality,” and “ poetry,” ren- 
der those departments, to us, very attractive and interest- 
ing. We have often thought, in looking over some of our 
papers, devoted almost exclusively to politics and the idle 
speculations of theorists and reformers, how much better it 
would be were they to occupy a portion of the space de- 
voted to these theories with the insertion of such articles 
as the following, which we have cut from our exchanges, 
and which afford us a pretty clear evidence of the mental 
qualifications, as well as of the natural preferences of the 
editors by whom they were selected — 

Nosiity or Women.—“ The woman,” says a writer in 
“ Chambers’ London Journal,” “poor and ill-clad as she 
may be, who balances her income and expenditure, who 
toils and sweats in unrepining mood among ber children, 
and presents them morning and evening, as offerings of 
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love, in rosy health and cheerful cleanliness, is the most 
exalted of her sex. Before her shall the proudest dame bow 
her jewelled head, and the bliss of a happy heart shall dwell 
with her forever. If there is one prospect dearer than an- 
other to bend the proud and inspire the broken-hearted, 
it is for a smiling wife to meet her husband at the door 
with his host of happy children. How it stirs up the tried 
blood of an exhausted man, when he hears the rush of 
many feet upon the staircase, when the crow and carol of 
their young voices mix in glad confusion, and the smallest 
mounts or sinks into his arms amidst mirthful shouts!” 

Eyxtuustasm or Women.— Women are naturally more 
warm-hearted and enthusiastic than men, more easily ex- 
cited, and give way to their feelings with less restraint. 
There is nothing so charming as a young, lovely, and un- 
sophisticated girl, in the outset of her career, with cheek 
all blushes, and heart all throb, ere the world and its ha- 
bitudes have had power to repress the one and make her 
ashamed of the other—before the pure dew of the morning 
has been brushed from the budding rose, and life is still in 
its freshness and purity. 

“The best regulated female mind is tinctured with an 
enthusiasm wholly unknown to calculating man. Woman 
theorizes on the world and its ways, and feels that she 
could sacrifice anything, everything for the object of her 
affection. Man looks at both sides of the question, or, as 
he would have said, examines the debit and credit side of 
the account.” 





ADVANTAGE OF A LitTLE KNow.epGe.—The mysteries of 
magnetism should be unfolded to the sailor, above all men, 
since he is the one of all others whose safety depends on its 
phenomena. He should be told that, on electro-magnetic 
principles, he would materially influence the march of the 
needle by wiping the glass which screens it especially with 
siik. It is some years since a fact was told to us, which 
may be adduced in illustration: It was that of a ship which 
arrived at Liverpool, after having been for several weeks 
the sport of the winds and waves. The mariner’s compass 
having been washed overboard in a storm, their voyage 
was dreary and procrastinated, much caution being neces- 
sary, and, despite of which, they might have becn inevi- 
tably lost. Now, had the simple fact of the extreme ease 
with which a mariner’s needle might be made have been 
known to any one on board, the peril might have been 
avoided. A sewing-needle, or the blade of a penknife, be- 
ing held in an upright posture, and struck with a hammer, 
and subsequently floated by cork on water, or suspended 
by a thread without tension, would become a magnetic 
needle, and point north and south; or the end of a poker 
held vertically, and passed over its surface from one ex- 
treme to the other, would impart magnetism, and which, 
if the needle be of steel, would be of permanent character. 





“Great Scarcity or Cuancs.”—So say all our shopkeep- 
ers; but there is one kind of change that there is no scarcity 
of, and that is the change in female names. “Caroline, 
“Dear me, ma, don’t be so vulgar: call 
me Carrie, and sister, Tillie. There are no more Matildas 
and Carolines now. Wasn't Susan Makepeace married a 
few days since, and wasn’t it published ‘ Married to Miss 
Susie Makepeace?’ I must enlighten you, mother mine, 
into the new coinage of names, Mary or Maria is now Ma- 
rie; Elizabeth, Lizzie; Nelly is Nellie; Hetty is Hettie; 
Sally is Sallie; Betsy is Bessie; Eliza is Elise; Rebecca is 
Beckie: Jane is Jennie; Caroline is Carrie; Fanny is Fan- 
nie. To be sure Sally Smith was born long before the change 


where is Matilda?” 


came in fashion; she is now Sallie Smyth; that is much 
prettier, isn’t it? and surely Carrie is much prettier than 
Caroline: so Carrie in future, dear mother.” 
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AND LADY’S BOOK. 


A CONTEMPORARY says: “ The prettiest design we ever saw 
on the tombstone of a child was a lark soaring upward 
with a rosebud in its mouth. What could be more sweetly 
emblematic of infant inmocence winging its way to heaven 
under the care of its guardian angel ?” 





A New-FasmioneD UMBRELLA hss made its appearance in 
Paris. It is an umbrella fixed to the shoulder by a spring, 
and following the movements of the body. This covers the 
body as the ancient one, and leaves to the person who uses 
it an entire liberty to manage his hands as he is pleased. 





PuriLapetpata certainly goes far ahead of any other city 
of the Union for its beautiful stores. Instance Tyndale 
& Mitchell’s extensive and beautiful establishment for the 
sale of glassware in all its varieties, from the finest Sevres 
to humble delf; and for beautiful statuettes, mantle orna- 
ments, and the finer varieties of china toys, there is no 
establishment in this country so complete; and we are told 
that in no one place in London can the same variety be 
found. There, one store will keep one class of articles, an- 
other a different class; but here you will find them all un- 
der one roof. 


A Brine’s Dress.—We copy the following from the “ Lon- 
don Lady’s Newspaper” :— 

“She was magnificently attired in a white moire antique 
dress, trimmed with two deep flounces of the finest Brussels 
lace, looped up on each side with orange flowers and cle- 
matis. The body was trimmed with a rich Brussels lace 
demi-toilet, cut square over the bosom, and completed 
with ruffles of the same costly material. A superb Brus- 
sels lace veil, reaching to the ground, was thrown over her 
head, around which was entwined a wreath of orange blos- 
som and clematis, terminating in a sprig of the same 
flowers. She wore a magnificent antique diamond and 
ruby drop necklace, and a pair of very handsome bracelets 
en suite.” 


Atantavs Trees.—We should be happy to have these 
nuisances removed from our streets. Last session of Con- 
gress, the following memorial was offered :— 

Mr. Walker presented the memorial of Clerks and others 
connected with the Capitol, setting forth the deleterious 
effects of the Alanthus trees growing on the Capitol grounds, 
and praying the adoption of some measures for their extir- 


pation 


Cxoose THe Sunny Sipe or tHe Street.—A free exposure 
to the light, and to the sun’s influence, has a great effect 
in diminishing the tendency to disease. The sunny side 
of the street should always be chosen as a residence, for its 
superior healthiness. It has been found in public build- 
ings, &c., that those are always the most healthy which are 
the lightest and sunniest. In some barracks in Russia, 
it was found that in a wing where no sun penctrated, 
there occurred three cases of sickness for every single case 
which occurred on that side of the building exposed to the 
sun’s rays. All other circumstances were equal—such as 
ventilation, size of apartments, number of inmates, diet, 
&c.—so that no other cause for this disproportion seemed 
to exist. In the Italian cities, this practical hint is well 
known. Malaria seldom attacks the set of apartments or 
houses which are freely open to the sun, while, on the op- 
posite side of the street, the summer and autumn are very 
unhealthy and even dangerous. 

Perer Corneie, the greatest wit of his time, so far as 
concerns his works, was remarkably deficient in conversa- 
tional powers; as was also Addison, who is acknowledged 
to have been one of our most elegant writers. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


“ A. M. B."—Received your letter. Sent the watch by 
mail, in a tin box well soldered. 

“ A, F.”—The residence of Mrs. Sigourney is at Hartford, 
Conn. 

“0. G.”—Rather a singular request. If the lady is worth 
having, we think you might come on and “court her” 
yourself. Our wife would object to our courting any lady, 
even for another person. 

“L. A. B.”—Fifty reams of the paper were sent on the 
16th; the remainder on the 22d. 

“FPF. R. G.”—A letter addressed to W. H. Carryl, Philadel- 
phia, will meet with attention. 

“ Miss R.”—You will find Mrs. Suplee’s advertisement in 
this number. Her variety of pattern is complete. 

“G. A. R.”—Don’t attend to anything in the sporting 
way. Recommend you to W. T. Porter, editor of the “ Spi- 
rit of the Times,” New York. 

“ Miss R. A. L.”—A very pretty cameo pin will cost you 
$12. 
“A.M. C.”—The picture at the sale of Meade’s Gallery 
went beyond your limit. 

“Mrs. M. K.".—We recommend Mrs. Darley as decidedly 
the best painter of children in this country. They can be 
painted from Daguerreotypes; but we would not recom- 
mend it. 

“KE. A. 0."—Can supply you with the infant’s wardrobe 
complete. Lately sent an outfit to Sacramento City. The 
cost will be about $125. 


Enigmas. 








TRANSPOSITION. 


1. 
Placed in one form, my letters tell 
The affected look of many a belle; 
Take but one from them, and you "ll view 
What gold connects, and iron too: 
Another take, and you will find 
What’s daily used to tell the mind. 


9 
Say, joyous riddlers, what am I? 
You ‘ll quickly guess, if once you try! 
For I am often near the breast, 
Yet seldom visit the distressed. 
With happy mortals I am found, 
And make the hearty laugh go round. 
Their joking sure proclaims me near, 
From rustic clown to courtly peer: 
Nor dwell I with mankind alone; 
The birds may claim me as their own: 
And, if you manage me with skill, 
I'll tell your fortune when you will; 
At least, as far as this, be said— 
I'll tell two folks who first shall wed, 
And do all this without a head! 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1. Why is Gillett, the steel pen-maker, like a qucer cha. 
racter? 

2. Ifa pig wanted to make a stye for himself, how would 
he proceed ? 

3. Why is a horse the most unhappy animal in exist- 
ence ? 

4. Why is the letter 8 like your dinner? 

5. What two letters form a county in Massachusetts? 
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6. What three letters in the English alphabet are ex 
pressive of excessive joy? 

7. Why is my tying a string round the globe like the 
College in Ninth Street? 

8. Why is the letter G jike an alchymist ? 

9. What word of seven letters reads backwards and for 
wards the same? 

10. What word can be formed of 101, 5, and 1 and 50? 

11. What is that which ladies look for every day, and are 
sorry when they find it? 

2. What noun is most admired by the ambitious? 

13. Why is education like a tailor? 

14. Why is opening a letter a very strange’way of get 
ting into a room? 

15. What was the first thing Adam set in his garden? 


Receipts, &c. 
Rep Seatrve-Wax.—Mix two parts of shellac, well pow- 
dered, with one part of rosin and vermilion, over a gentle 
fire; the ingredients will soon become mixed, and are then 


to be worked into sticks. A very coarse red wax is made 
of nothing but rosin and red lead. 





To Keer Game orn Povttry.—Tie them tight round the 
neck, 80 as to exclude the air, and put a piece of charcoal 
in their bodies. 


Essence oF Nutmec.—This is made by dissolving one 
ounce of the essential oil in a pint of rectified spirits. It is 
an expensive, but an invaluable mode of flavoring in the 
arts of the cook or confectioner. 


To Purtry StaGNaANtT WATER.—One part of chalk and two 
of alum will speedily purify stagnant water, and four parts 
of animal carbon, and one of alum, are sufficient to purify 
a thousand parts of muddy river water. 

Suort Brscurrs.—Half a pound of butter, half a pound of 
sifted sugar, one egg, a little ginger, and a few caraway 
seeds, with as much flour as will make it into a paste; roll 
it out and cut it into biscuits. 


Essence or Gincer.—Let four ounces of Jamaica ginger 
be well bruised, and put it into a pint of rectified spirits of 
wine. Let it remain a fortnight, then press and filter it. 
A little essence of cayenne may be added, if wished. 

Rice Frirrers.—Take half a pound of rice, boil it in water 
till tender, strain it to one quart of thick cream, boil it well 
with one blade of mace (or cinnamon if preferred), thicken 
with some flour, add seven eggs, sweeten to your taste, put 
in some nutmeg, fry them in batter, and strew sugar over 
them. 


Tasty Pupprne.—Set some milk on the fire, and when it 
boils, put in a little salt. Stir in by degrees as much flour 
as will make it of a proper thickness. Let it boil quickly a 
few minutes, beating it constantly while on the fire. Pour 
it into a dish, and eat it with cold butter and sugar. Some 
persons add eggs to this. 


Sanpripce PaNcaKes.—Beat four eggs with four table 
spoonfuls of flour, a little nutmeg and salt, half a pint of 
milk, a quarter of a pound of butter melted into it when 
nearly cold, mix altogether with one ounce of sugar. Warm 
the pan over the fire, and put in a sufficient quantity of 
the batter to make a very thin pancake without any fat to 
fry them, and only fry one side; strew sugar between 
them, and place the brown side uppermost. 











WHY PEOPLE BOARD. 


A veny noticeable fact in the social cconomy of New York, 
and indeed of most of our large cities, is the number of 
people that have “ friends staying with them.” Like Miss 
Leslie’s “ family who did not keep boarders,” they outward- 
ly spurn every werldly consideration, and are far above 
such trifling considerations as dollars andcents. But “the 
house is so large,” or “ the family so small,” or its mistress 
“so lonely,” that “we thought it was just as well to have 
Mr. Brown and Mr. and Mrs. Thompson pass the winter 
with us.” A trifling cloud of dust, which by no means 
blinds the mental vision of those who know as well as they 
do that butter and beef are high, and gas light and fur- 
naces expensive little offsets to housekeeping. 

We are, with all our preaching, slightly inconsistent in 
practice; most of us, that is—not you, dear lady, oh no! 
but the community of Browns, Smiths, and Thompsons in 
general. We cry out against the comfortable communist 
system the social reformers suggest, as evidently designed 
to sap the very root and foundation of domestic privacy, 
and love, and faith; yet, that our cards may bear a more 
fashionable address, our visitors be received in a showy 
parlor, we are willing to make one of a dozen families who 
sleep beneath the same roof, eat at the same table, gain a 
knowledge of each other’s affairs through cracks and key- 
holes, our own being disseminated in the same way, or by 
the hall and staircase gossiping of the several servant- 
maids, who, from the limited number of your suite of apart- 
ments, live with you, sit with you, listen to the conversa- 
tion of your visitors, or your little misunderstandings with 
your husband. If we could only be content with ingrain 
carpets and cane-seated chairs, tambored muslin curtains, 
and an absence of ornamental statuettes, vases, clocks, 
and literally “ what-nots,” 
could enjoy the shelter of their own metaphorial vines and 
fig-trees, and practise upon the admirable poetic rule of our 
childhood— 


every one of our dozen families 


“ Whatever brawls disturb the street, 
There should be peace at home.” 


We quote a formidable list of ornaments alone, from 
some recent careful economist, who is holding up horror- 
stricken hands at the degeneracy of the times. Certainly, 
when we consider that many an exemplary country clergy- 
man, not to say mechanic, manages to subsist on two and 
three hundred dollars per annum, it is a little startling 
even to those accustomed to display :— 

“One of the latest patterns of parlor tables or light 
stands is made of the richest decorated French porcelain, 
set in a gilt frame and stand. These are very beautiful. 
The price ranges from two to three hundred dollars each, 
according to the value of the painting. 

“French porcelain ornamental gas-fixtures for the man- 
tle are imported and sold for $180 a pair. 

“A pair of bronzed mantle candelabra, with a clock for 
a centre-piece, are for sale at $800 a set. An importer 
stated that he had sold four sets for one house at $3000. 

“A novel and unique mantle clock, valued at $500, 
would be a rich mantle ornament. This clock has no 
hands. The hours and minutes are denoted by figures 
which revolve, like a modern whist-counter. 
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Centre-Gaoble Gossip. 


“One firm here have a small mantle clock for which 
they ask $1200. Two birds come out and sing from the 
clock each hour. 

“ Bronzed vases with bas-reliefs are plenty at $300 each. 
Porcelain tea-sets of thirty-six pieces are held at $150 a set. 
And so one could go through the list of household articles 
of elegance and utility, and name prices which would not 
do except in an ‘age of gold.’” 


A ROYAL POETESS. 


In Miss Strickland’s last volume of the “ Lives of the 
Scottish Queens,” the unfortunate Mary is spoken of as 
possessed of a strong passion for poetry, and writing her- 
self far better than the average of the day. Miss Strick- 
land quotes from her elegy on the death of Francis IL, 
which is full of tenderness and beauty :-— 


THE LAMENT. 


“O’er my life’s early spring, 
And o’er its opening bloom, 
My deadly sorrows fling 
The darkness of the tomb; 
My star of hope is set 
In yearning and regret. 


“ When to the distant skies 
I raise my tearful sight, 
The sweetness of his eyes 
Beams from the cloudy height; 
Or, in the clear deep wave, 
He smiles as from the grave. 


“When day’s long toil is o’er, 
And dreams steal round my couch, 
I hear that voice once more— 
I thrill to that dear touch: 
In labor and repose, 
My soul his presence kfows. 


“T see no other thing, 
Or beautiful, or bright, 
Save that which love’s fond memories bring 
Before my mental sight; 
And ne’er from this sad heart 
Its presence can depart. 


“My song—these murmurs cease, 
With which thou hast complained— 
Thine echo shall be peace : 
Love, changeless and unfeigned, 
Shall draw no weaker breath 
In parting or in death.” 


OTTO OF ROSE. 


There are those whose nervous sensibilities are so acute 
that the very heading of our chat may cause them to 
sicken and turn pale from strong reminiscences of that all- 
pervading esrence; but, as we know many of our fair 
readers were not born to “die of a rose in aromatic pain,” 
we have condensed for their benefit some of the principal 
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facts connected with its manufacture, from an able article 
in the “ New York Times.” 

The finest is brought to us from Turkey, though there it 
is so costly that very little is really exported, and that 
which reaches us is so much diluted as to have but a ho- 
meeopathic relation to the original article. When we eon- 
sider that it takes three hundred thousand roses to produce 
an ounce of oil, the practice of these wholesale low dilu- 
tionists seems less reprehensible. The oil formerly used 
for this was sandal-wood, worth only about five dollars per 
pound, while the veritable otto of rose is as high as seventy- 
two dollars. Nowadays, there is a vegetable oil made from 
the leaf of a plant very much resembling the pennyroyal 
geranium in odor, and expressed by the Arabs, who sell it 
as low as two dollars. The cheapness, similarity of odor 
and color, make it the most appropriate. The usual mix- 
ture of foreign oils is about fifty per cent., the adulteration 
being carried on as it passes through the various hands, 
manufacturer, purchaser, exporter, druggist, etc.; though 
at Constantinople unwary travellers are sold the vilest 
compounds only scented with it, as the purest and best 
quality. 

The water used in the process of distillation of course 
becomes strongly impregnated with the odor, and is sold as 
“Rose-Water.” It is brought abundantly in barrels, like 
wine, and can be hed in Constantinople very cheap, at 
about eight or ten cents a quart. 

The principal district in which the otto of rose is fur- 
nished is about two hundred miles north of this city, 
and comprises thirty-six villages, where the inhabitants 
are devoted mainly to the cultivation and manufacture of 
the precious oil. The species of rose is the Red Centifolia, 
and is planted in the open field, like corn or potatoes with 
us. They are in full bloom by the month of May, and be 
fore the second week in June the harvest is over. 

In distilling the oil, the usual process for extracting vola- 
tile or essential oils is pursued. The rose-leaves, while 
fresh, are placed in the alembic, and fresh water is poured 
upon them. The water which comes over is successively 
distilled, and finally the oil, being the lightest, rises to the 
top and is skimmed off. The oil is limpid, but with a tinge 
of orange color. It is brought to Constantinople in flat- 
sided, round-edged, tinned copper vessels, each hermetically 
closed, and sealed with the maker’s name. These cases 
vary in size from those capable of holding an ounce to 
those which hold seven pounds, and even more. At Con- 
stantinople, after passing into other hands, it is put up in 
gilt bottles, which preserve the antique form of two hun- 
dred years back, and are manufactured in Bohemia ex- 
pressly for the purpose. 


BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


As it often happens that not a pleasant tale is published 
for months together, so at times a perfect avalanche, so to 
speak, of centre-table volumes appear at once. Of late, 
one’s attention has been divided between an unusual num- 
ber of conflicting claims. The authors of “Jane Eyre,” 
“Olive,” and “ Mary Barton” will always command atten- 
tion, the very names having a magic charm; a new book 
by each of them is almost t00 much enjoyment to be crowd- 
ed into a month. Mrs. Marsh and Miss Jewsbury have 
also contributed to the goodly store; and from Appleton 
we have received Julia Kavanaugh’'s fascinating new tale, 
“ Daisy Burns,” with the same wild, original characteristics 
that startled the reader into an admiration for “ Nathalie,” 
holding the attention spellbound frém commencement to 
close. Even in the simple sketch of “ Madaline,” the 
power and vigorous delineation of character impress the 
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reader, and on the broader and more crowded canvas of 
social life, figures as lifelike and in as bold relief. The in- 
fluence of all we have seen from the pen of Julia Kava 
naugh is pure and healthy, though stirring and exciting. 
Then we have, in two open, readable-looking volumes, 
the “Heir of Redclyffe,” by the author of the “Two 
Guardians,” etc. etc., a new aspirant for public favor on 
this side the water. It isa story of modern English fash- 
ionable life, well and sprightly told; a book for a journey 
or a summer's day. We hope our club will not suffer long 
from the very threatening dilemma, which to read first. 





THE ART OF ARRANGING THE HAIR. 


How often do we see a really good face made quite ugly 
by a total inattention to lines! Sometimes the hair is 
pushed into the cheeks and squared at the forehead, so as 
to give a most extraordinary pinched shape to the face. 
Let the oval, where it exists, be always preserved; where 
it does not, let the hair be so humored that the deficiency 
shall not be perceived. Nothing is more common than to 
see a face which is somewhat too large below, made to look 
grossly large and coarse by contracting the hair on the 
forehead and cheeks, and there bringing it to an abrupt 
check ; whereas, such a face should enlarge the forehead 
and the cheek, and let the hair fall partially over, so as to 
shade and soften off the lower exuberance. A good treat- 
ise, with examples in outline of the defects, would be of 
some value upon a lady’s toilet, who would wish to pre- 
serve her great privilege—the supremacy of beauty. Some 
press the hair down close to the face, which is to lose the 
very characteristic of hair—ease and freedom. Let her 
locks, said Anacreon, lie as they like; the Greek gives 
them life and a will. Some ladies wear the hair like 
blinkers; you always suspect they will shy if you approach 
them. A lady’s headdress, whether in a portrait or for her 
daily wear, should, as in old portraits by Rembrandt and 
Titian, go off into shade, not to be seen too clearly, and 
hard all round; should not, in fact, be isolated, as if out of 
sympathy with all surrounding nature. The wigs of men 
of Charles II.’s time had at least that one merit of floating 
into the background, and in their full softening the sharp- 
ness of the lines of the dress about them. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have often wondered at the obviousness of certain 
simple receipts, which have ever after their discovery 
saved much trouble and annoyance, but which we never 
should have thought of but for the kindness of some good- 
natured friend with a treasury of these bits of household 
law. For instance, the all-important item of cleaning 
combs and brushes, on which so much of the neatness of a 
lady’s toilet depends. Our correspondent, “ Miss L. G.,” is 
wrong in saying, “For, you know, after one has given 
one’s hair a thorough cleansing, the brushes need it as 
badly.” She should, as an invariable rule, attend to this 
matter first; for, in any other case, the more she uses 
them, “the more she may.” It is usually a disagreeable 
task, we know, with the splattering of soap and water; but 
we can give her a more simple rule: To enough tepid wa- 
ter to cover the bristles, not the top of the brush, add a 
few drops of spirits of hartshorn, an ounce of which may be 
had for sixpence at any apothecary’s. Dip the brush seve- 
ral times, shaking out the water carefully, and the mix- 
ture will act like magic, leaving it clear and pure, needing 
only to be dried by atowel. Norubbing is needed. Combs 
may be done in the same way without injury. 

In cleansing the hair, where it is too long to dry readily 
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when washed, the next best thing after the use of the ivory 
comb is to separate it carefully and wash the scalp in the 
partings, drying with a towel. Too much care cannot be 
expended in having the various partings in which the hair 
is usually arranged regular, even to a hair, and perfectly 
cleaned, no matter how elaborate the puffs or braids; any 
lady will have an untidy air, if this be neglected. 

“ A Party-Goer” has our sympathies in regard to soiled 
finery; but, now that the season is over, she will perhaps 
be at leisure to remedy some of her extravagances. White 
satin shoes may be very neatly darned when just com- 
mencing to fray, and last some time. If soiled, they can be 
cleaned by rubbing them carefully with water, in which 
white soap has been dissolved; obstinate stains can some- 
times be removed by touching them with spirits of wine. 
White silk stockings should never be sent to a common 
wash; they require as much care as muslins. To have 
them very nice, some thin pieces of white soap should be 
boiled in soft water, and the stockings washed in it when 
nearly cold. They should be laid smooth, and pressed 
nearly dry in a towel, when it is best to rub them with 
flannel, to preserve the glossiness. 


Yellow roses are not generally fragrant; but a new va- 
tiety has been recently discovered, which is considered 
quite a prize by florists. It is a double yellow fragrant 
climber, resembling the “ Lamarque” in appearance, but is 
more vigorous. The leaves are large, and dark in hue, 
very glossy; roses very large and very double, in color pure 
yellow, perfectly tea-scented, and more fragrant than any 
other variety known. The foliage is superb; it is a ro- 
markable climber, blooming very freely in clusters of odd 
numbers, generally from one to five, sometimes even to 
eleven. The bud is especially beautiful. This rare floral 
prize is called the “ August Rose.” 

The patterns for “Mrs. J.C. N.” have been forwarded. 
For bonnets, she will find a cut in the present number that 
solves her difficulty as regards inside trimming. 

“Louse 8.” can have her music cleaned from thumb 
and pencil marks at the binders. In arranging volumes, 
it is as well to write a catalogue in the exact order in which 
you desire the pieces to be bound. 





Sashions. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Eilitress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn bonnets, dressen, 
jewelry, bridal cards, cake-boxes, envelopes, etc. ete., will 
be chosen with a view to economy, as well as taste; and 
boxes or packages forwarded by express to any part of the 
country. For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq., who will 
be responsible for the amount, and the early execution of com- 
missions. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress goods 
from Levy's or Stewart's, bonnets fom Miss Wharton's, 
jewelry from Bailey's, Warden's, Philadelphia, or Tiffany's, 
New York, if requested. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1st—Walking-dress of violet-colored silk, the skirt 
trimmed with three graduated flounces. The flounces are 
of moderate fulness, and edged by a trimming in scallopa, 
they being inverted; that is, laid flat upon the flounce, in- 
stead of edging it. The corsage is a basque and gilet, the 
first of silk, and trimmed to correspond with the skirt, hay- 
ing a rolling collar, and being fastened in front by three 
flat bows of thick satin-edge@ Mantua ribbon. The vest, or 
gilet, comes close to the throat; it is of embroidered mus- 
lin, and fastened by small pearl or imitation opal studs, 
one in each scallop. Bonnet of silk and crape a little 
lighter in hue, the brim is edged by narrow blonde and 
crape ruches, and ornamented only by a few white and 
Parma violets placed high up, and passing across the hair. 
Small green parasol, lined with white Florence silk. 

Fig. 2d.—Dinner-dress, the skirt of delicate rose-colored 
barége or mousseline, made full and plain. Basque of 
white embroidered muslin, lined with very pale pink Flo- 
rence silk. Open in front, and edged by French muslin 
flouncing, in points of moderate width. The sleeves are in 
a point on the forearm, and also edged with the flouncing, 
set on full like a ruffle, to avoid the necessity of under- 
sleeves. Close chemisette of fine French work. The back 
hair is arranged in a novel, yet classic and graceful style, 
smoothed into a broad band, which is upheld by a puff 
comb. Front hair in light wavy bandeauz. The whole 
dress is exceedingly simple and tasteful, the only ornament 
being a knot of rose-colored ribbon at the waist. 


CHITCHAT UPON VARIOUS FASHIONS FOR MAY, 
SPRING OPENINGS. 


This amusement, denied to those afar from populous 
cities, and so eagerly pursued by those within their limits, 
commenced with the first warm bright day of spring, and 
has continued up to the present writing. 

The season is heralded by the appearance of certain in- 
vitiny-looking cards found upon the breakfast and dinner- 
table, oftentimes executed in the neatest and most elegant 
styles, and running somewhat in this fashion: “ Madame 
de Colas, \ate of Paris, has the pleasure to announce to her 
patron, Madam Brown, that she will open on Monday, the 
llth of April, new and fashionable styles of bonnets, head- 
dresses, ete. etc., at her rooms, No. 700 Broadway.” 

Now, it is more than probable that Madam Brown has 
never set foot within the charmed precincts of Madame de 
Colas; but she knows that madame is a fashionable mil- 
liner, patronized by “our best society,” and, as it is the 
private ambition of her heart to be numbered among them, 
she feels the delicacy of the compliment that has included 
her among “the patrons” of so distinguished an artiste. 
She is sure to meet the leaders of ton there, for they always 
make it a point to number this as an important engage- 
ment, and to be found fluttering among the crapes and 
silks, the blonde and Brussels of madame, securing the 
miracles of taste and elegance displayed by her active and 
untiring good-humor. You do not see the high priestess 
herself at first, for she is among these dainty favorites of 
fortune in the last of the bewildering suite of rooms; be- 
sides, your eyes are dazzled still by the bright sunshine of 
the outer world, and here all is hushed into the softest and 
most effective arrangement of light and shade. The glass 
cases that line one side of the outer rvom have their lining 
of the more ordinary styles of bonnets, boxes of delicate 
flowers, and rows of rainbow-hued ribbons. The side and 
centre-tables are filled with stands, from which garlands 
and light headdresses suited to the season are nodding to 
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the touch, or even tread of visitors. Beyond, through 
those sliding glass doors, boxes stand open, with ends of 
ribbon or a fall of lace stealing most promisingly and invit- 
ingly from them; and there are oval mirrors, with beauti- 
ful women “at their devotions,” self being for a time the 
“idol on the pedestal.” Well, we cannot wonder at it, the 
fair face made fairer still by its surroundings of blonde, and 
crape, and violets, or a wreath of almost incense-breathing 
sweetbrier, or valley lilies. And there is madame at last, 
the least breath of a Parisian cap perched over her dark 
braids, and her quick, restless, but good-humored and spark- 
ling black eyes noting everything at once, though seem- 
ingly only lost in admiration et the admirable effect of one 
particular bonnet on one individual face. And then, too, 
her tastes are so various and so accommodating. 

“Did mademoiselle prefer straw color?” “Certainly, she 
was quite right; straw color would surely be becoming to 
her brilliant complexion.” “Or blue, perhaps?” “ Yes, 
blue was mademoiselle’s color; she was sure of it from the 
very first moment. Straw color, with purple violets, was 
charming, but the blue enchanting.” “The white, with 
the wreath of eglantine?” “Yes, very French; just the 
air mademoiselle would need; not that she needed any- 
thing out of herself, but it accorded, she might say, with 
the air distinguish of mademoiselle.” And so “ very like a 
whale, but backed like a camel,” through the end of the 
catalogue; receiving orders with the most thankful air, 
naming prices as matters of the least possible consequence 
when compared with pleasing so invaluable a “ patron as 
madame.” 

No wonder that it is a morning's occupation to choose 
among such a wilderness of beauty and variety, no two 
hats, of course, in the whole collection, being the same in 
shape, color, or decuvration, the peculiarity of a French 
opening, and in strong contrast to the display of the mil- 
liner’s shop of a small town, where three pattern hats, and 
little or no invention, have furnished forth all customers, 
notwithstanding differences in height, style, and com- 
plexion, in a painful uniformity. One cannot answer to 
the questions, “What kind of crowns are worn?” “ How 
are the brims shaped?” There are cap crowns, and long 
crowns, square and round, to suit the taste or the trim- 
ming. There are poke fronts and close fronts, cottage 
shapes and flaring open brims, leaving the face exposed. 
To be sure, all the bonnets have a general family resem- 
blance; but, so long as Nature does not confine herself to 
one style of face, there is no reason why her fair creations 
should appear in uniform. 

The most novel and, perhaps, striking opening of the 
season was “Genin’s Bazaar,” inasmuch as it presented the 
greatest variety, and the different departments being sus- 
ceptible of such skilful arrangement. The large plate glass 
window, no longer heavy with furs, was filled with flutter- 
ing laces of exquisite delicacy, bonnets of fresh and varied 
shades, ribbons and flowers of the most lifelike hues, all 
lizhted by one of the loveliest mornings of early spring. 

The glass case to the right as you enter was filled with 
the daintiest straw hats for the little people; large Leghorn 
flats, with broad, pure white ribbons, for older girls, were 
lying near, Opposite. sun-shades and parasols in new co- 
lors and novel crnaments; farther on, the older boys, al- 
most too old “to go out with mamma,” pondered over the 
infinite variety of straw hats and caps intended for them. 
Still beyond, the new department of lace and muslins of 
every shade of texture, or pattern of embroidery, claimed 
especial notice; and, in the remotest alcove. behold a magi- 
cal change: Victorines, muffs, and tippets have disap- 
peared, the great white bear has retreated to polar regions, 
and, in the place of winter regalia, are the spring favors of 
bonnets, ribbons, and flowers repeated. Here, a fine Leg- 
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horn, the season’s partitular favorite, trimmed only by 
rich, pure white ribbon, and a bird of paradise plume; 
there, those delicate creations of blonde and crape just re- 
ceived from Paris, or the simple, graceful travelling-hats of 
yellow linen, with inside knots of ribbon. Below, the 
nursery department has its own wondrous changes and 
novelties; but of these a separate chat, at some future 
time, with many other matters we cannot conveniently 
discuss this morning. FasHion. 


PORTRAIT OF THE EMPRESS OF FRANCE IN A 
MORNING COSTUME. 


Tue TROUSSEAU OF THE Empress.—The jewelry and toilets 
of the empress are very magnificent. M. Lemounier, the 
jeweller, has prepared a parure of white pearls and rubies 
of a beautiful design, consisting of a small closed crown, to 
be placed on the back of the head, of bracelets, and of a 
necklace @ plaques; and another parure, in very rare black 
pearls, consisting of a bracelet ornamented with three large 
pearls, a necklace setting close to the neck, in the Louis 
XV. style, with, in the centre, an enormous pearl pendent, 
and a brooch with four black pearls pendent. Hc has also 
prepared a bracelet, consisting of precious stones of all co- 
lors, and a brooch in diamonds of oval form, the centre of 
which is formed of a very thin large diamond, destined to 
cover the portrait of the emperor, and a pure diamond is 
pendent from it. This brooch is of exquisite beauty. The 
marriage coin is of massive gold, with the rim in diamonds. 
On one side are the initials of Napoleon III. and Marie 
Eugénie de Guzman; on the other ide is inscribed in dia 
monds the date of the marriage of their majesties. The 
wedding-rings are of thick solid gold. M. Fossin, another 
jeweller, who was intrusted with the arrangement of the 
diamonds of the crown, has made a crown similar to that 
of Charlemagne, of great beauty. He had also to supply 
some very fine bracelets and brooches. It is he who has 
prepared the ornaments of the prayer-book of the empress; 
the book is bound in white velvet, with silver ornaments; 
and on one side is an eagle surmounted with the imperia. 
crown in diamonds; on the other, the initials of her ma 
jesty, surmounted with an imperial crown, also in dia- 
monds. 

Two dressmakers were charged with the dresses—Ma- 
dame Vignon with those for the morning, and Mademoiselle 
Palmyre with those for the evening. The former has made 
thirty-four of exquisite beauty. Among them are three 
morning peignoirs, richly embroidered, decorated with Va- 
lenciennes and Mechlin lace, and lined with silk of a rose, 
blue, and white color; two robes<le-chambre, one in black 
velvet, with facings of watered silk of a sky-blue color, the 
other in gros-de-Navarre, lined with white silk ; a full dress 
of rose-colored watered silk, with very long basques, orna- 
mented with fringe and lace; and one of green taffetas, 
with flowers, ornamented with plumes frisées. Mademoi- 
selle Palmyre has made twenty full dresses: one is in 
white brocade, with flowers of silk and gold, ornamented 
down the front with flowers of different colors; another has 
three flounces, embroidered with silk and silver; another, 
of velvet, is ornamented with flounces of blonde lace, decked 
with bees and crowned eagles in gold; one of blue velvet, 
ornamented with Alencgon lace; one of black velvet, with 
flounces of gold guipure ; one of pearl-gray satin, with nine 
flounces of Brussels lace; three court mantles of silk, wa- 
tered with gold and silver—rose, blue, and white—one 
ornamented with gold blonde, the second with silver blonde, 
the third with white blonde, and all three decorated with 
tufts, and flowers, and feathers; another dress in tulle and 
satin, blue in color, with feathers and roses; another, 
white, with tufts of violets and ribbons, ornamented with 
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roses. The day-dresses are @ basques a tailes, very long, 
and d@ demi-queue arrondie; and those of the evening @ 
queue entiére, and the greater part @ corsages drapés. 

For the civil marriage, Mademoiselle Palmyre made two 
dresses, one in rose-colored satin, covered with point d’An- 
gleterre, ornamented at the bottom with agrafes of white 
lilac, with a corsage drapé, ornamented in the same way; 
the other, in white satin, covered with point d’ Alencon, and 
ornamented with diamonds. The empress wore the rose 
colored dress. The dress for the religious marriage was 
made by Madame Vignon; it is in velvet épinglé, with a 
train, and covered with point d’ Angleterre ; the corsage is @ 
basques, decked with diamonds. Pint d’ Angleterre was 
chosen for this dress on account of the veil, which could 
not be obtained in point dAlencon. The headdress was 
confided to Felix. It consisted of a diadem, and of a crown 
of diamonds and sapphires, mixed with orange-flowers. 
At the dinner, the empress wore a parure of diamonds and 
rubies. 

The following is “something new,” and at the same time 
very desirable. We recommend the establishment to our 
subscribers as one of the most complete and useful in the 
country; the patterns look like the real articles, and at a 
luttie distance can be hardly told from them. 

SOMETHING NEW.—Mas. H. G. Supiee invites the at- 
tention of Country Merchants and Dress-makers to her un- 
rivalled assortment of Paper Patterns, for full-sized Ladies’ 
Dresses, Sleeves, Mantles, Talmas, Mantillas, Capes, Aprons, 
Sacks, &c. &c. 

The Patterns are embroidered in various designs, printed 
and fringed, showing exactly how the Dress will appear 
when made. 

Being in constant communication with the best houses 
of London and Paris, and furnished monthly with every 
new design as soon as it appeara, the public can always de 
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pend on this Old Established House for the most recherche 


novelties in dress. 
Always on hand, a beautiful assortment of CHILpREN’s 


CLornine, of the newest styles and materials. 
4@- A set of Six Patterns will be sent to anv one inclosing 


Three Dollars. 
MRS. H. G. SUPLEE’S 


Children’s Clothing and Pattern Emporium, 
218 Chestnut Street, opposite Girard House, Philada. 
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Toorn-Powprr.—In the constituents of a good tooth- 
powder, the first in importance should be charcoal. It 
possesses the property of destroying the disagreeable odor 
of carious teeth, and when left in the spaces between the 
teeth, has a disinfecting action on the particles of fod 
which collect there. Next in importance is carbonate of 
magnesia, both for its absorbent power and extreme soft- 
ness. The proportion of mixing should be two parts of the 
former to one of the latter, and a pleasing tint may be 
imparted to the whole by any harmless coloring substance. 





Wass ror tae Heav.—“A Mortzer” asks, “ What is an 
efficient remedy for removing dandruff in the hair, as she 
has an objection to using an ivory comb?” This objection 
is well founded, as it increases the evil. The following 
wach, applied with a small piece of flannel, to the roots 
of the hair, will be found excellent: Three parts of oil of 
almonds; one part lime-water; to be shaken up well, and 
can be procured of any chemist. 


OINTMENT FoR Ervuptions.—Simmer ox-marrow over the 
fire, and afterwards strain it through a piece of muslin inte 


gallipots. When cold, rub the part affected. 
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Fevling the Bumps.—“ Imitation ratyer large.” 
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PORTRAIT OF THE EMPRESS GENTE, \.NCE. 
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